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NATIONAL PARKS OF CALIFORNIA 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 

AND Human Resources, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

San Francisco, CA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:40 p.m., at the 
Hawthorne Room, Golden Gate Club, 135 Fisher Loop, San Fran- 
cisco, CA, Hon. Mark E. Souder (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representative Souder. 

Staff present: Marc Wheat, staff director; Jim Kaiser, counsel; 
and Mark Pfundstein, professional staff member. 

Mr. Souder. I apologize for the delay. I had to switch airports 
this morning. Fortunately, Northwest Airlines got me a ticket after 
Chicago bogged down to go through Detroit. So I appreciate your 
patience. I look forward to this hearing. 

Let me sort out my opening statement here. Good afternoon. I 
thank you all for joining us. This is the sixth in a series of hearings 
on the critical issues facing the National Park Service. 

This hearing will focus on the Parks of California. California is 
the home to many of our Nation’s most famous parks. Yosemite, 
Golden Gate, Redwood, Death Valley are immediately recognized 
by Americans wherever they live. 

The National Park Service is facing many challenges and prob- 
lems. The units of California are no exception. Ever growing crowds 
at many of our most popular parks continue to put pressure on 
park resources. Golden Gate National Recreation Area is one of the 
most popular parks in the park system. As an unusual urban unit. 
Golden Gate and similar parks face some of the same problems as 
many other parks, but also unique challenges unlike any other. 
This hearing will examine how this park unit fits into the system 
as a whole. 

California is also the home of some Federal and State park part- 
nerships. Most notable are the partnership at Redwood National 
Park and the newest partnership at Angel Island Immigration Sta- 
tion. At Redwood National Park, three California State parks and 
the National Park Service unit represent a cooperative manage- 
ment effort of the National Park Service and California Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation. 

Angel Island opens a new chapter in State and Federal partner- 
ships. Although a California State park, new legislation, soon to be 
signed by President George Bush, would authorize Federal funds 

( 1 ) 
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for the restoration of the Angel Island Immigration station. 
Through State and Federal coordination, Angel Island, the “Ellis 
Island of the West,” and an important site in American history, 
will help to complete the story of immigration to the United States. 
I am scheduled to visit Angel Island tomorrow with the Coast 
Guard and Park Service. 

On our first panel we welcome Brian O’Neill, the General Super- 
intendent of the Golden Gate National Recreation Area. He will be 
testifying on behalf of the National Park Service. He will be joined 
during the question time by Don Neubacher, the Superintendent of 
Point Reyes National Seashore; Bill Pierce, the Superintendent of 
Redwood National Park; and Michael Tollefson, the Superintendent 
of Yosemite National Park. 

Our second panel will be Theodore Jackson, the Deputy Director 
for Park Operations of the California State Parks; Gene Sykes, rep- 
resenting the National Parks Conservation Association; Greg 
Moore of the Golden Gate Conservancy; and Daphne Kwok of the 
Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation. I welcome you all. 

First, I’m going to do a couple of procedural matters and then 
give a little bit of explanation of what we’re doing with the hear- 
ings beyond that. Before we hear testimony, we need to take care 
of some procedural matters. I first ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have 5 legislative days to submit written statements and 
questions for the hearing record and any answers to written ques- 
tions provided by the witnesses also be included in the record. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Second, I ask unanimous consent that all exhibits, documents 
and other materials referred to by Members and witnesses may be 
included in the hearing record, that all Members be permitted to 
revise and extend their remarks. Without objection, so ordered. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent that all Members present be 
permitted to participate in the hearing and if any other Members 
show up today from the California delegation, without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

This is part of a series of hearings we’re doing. Let me briefly 
describe our subcommittee. It’s part of the Government Reform 
Committee. Normally, parks hearings and other hearings are con- 
ducted through the Resources Committee. If you briefly look at how 
Congress is structured, you have an authorizing committee such as 
the Resources Committee that would set policy and any legislation. 
So for example, my legislation that relates to national parks would 
go through the Resources Committee. We have an Appropriations 
Committee that then decides how to fund inside the authorizing 
committee and the Government Reform Committee then makes 
sure that what has been authorized and funded is being imple- 
mented the way that Congress intended by the executive branch. 

Every time we hold hearings and this series has been no dif- 
ferent, other committees holler, “hey, how did you get in this juris- 
diction? Why are you doing a national parks hearing? You’re not 
the Resources Committee. You’re not the Appropriations Commit- 
tee.” But in fact, the oversight committee of Congress existed be- 
fore the authorizing committee. There was Government Reform 
oversight over the Park Service and Resources prior to there ever 
being a Resources Committee in congressional history. 
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We go into whatever basic areas that the subcommittee chairman 
and the committee chairman working with the ranking members of 
the other party choose to do, so probably the most famous recent 
event in this year, at least, was your testimony today and you can 
remember what Raphael Palmeiro forgot and that is, you’re under 
oath. Mark McGuire had an absent memory and we hope none of 
you will have an absent memory, but you’ve joined that. 

We also did a variety of oversight, particularly during the Clin- 
ton years, there was a lot of oversight. We had Waco, White Water, 
all those type of things. We also just did oversight on the bird flu. 

My subcommittee spends about half its time on narcotics, but our 
jurisdiction, which you do swapping among the chairmen and so on, 
includes the Department of Justice, HHS, Education, HUD, and we 
have one other. And then we have a whole series of smaller things. 
I traded Commerce to get National Parks and we have faith-based. 
National Endowment for the Arts [NEA]. But we spend about 50 
percent of our time on narcotics. Every cycle I pick a subject that 
we want to focus on and this time it was parks. 

As many of you know. I’ve been an advocate. I’ve tried to get out 
to as many parks as possible. And I wanted to kind of get a com- 
prehensive view working with NPCA, working with the Park Serv- 
ice, working with the private groups in each area, to get kind of 
a comprehensive overview that we’ll do not only each of these hear- 
ings, but there will be an individual book and hearing report, but 
also then we’ll do a 2-year summary of the process that we’ve done 
as we’ve done regional field hearings around the country, raised 
awareness around the country, identified the different problems. 

Now just like we did a few years ago and we did on the South- 
west border, much of what happened in the White House Eaith- 
based Office, many changes occurred during the process and obvi- 
ously, it’s a symbiotic relationship. Ideally, some of the concerns 
that we want raised in the hearings will already have been ad- 
dressed inside the Park Service because by calling attention to 
something and working internally, you do that. Some of these are 
really fundamental questions of how you prioritize funding in a dif- 
ficult era. 

One of the things we’re going to be looking at today are things 
that are ways with the State and Federal cooperation and the 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area of really kind of some of the 
early challenges that the Park Service felt in accommodating some 
of that. 

And the question is is how are we going to deal with this long 
term? How much can the California model be replicated? And real- 
ly looking toward the 100th birthday of the Park Service and say 
where are we headed as a vision? How do we analyze, given the 
pressures of limited dollars, combined with the tradeoffs that we’re 
making? 

I was just talking on the airplane with a man who actually has 
some land in West Virginia that they would like to add to the New 
River area and part of our constant tradeoff is his debate as execu- 
tor of an estate is does he — he has offers for double what the Na- 
tional Park Service is offering for the land. He would rather give 
it to the Park Service, so in the New River Gorge, you can canoe 
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and not see development, but he has a fiduciary responsibility to 
his estate. 

How much do we say we’re going to put it in land? How much 
do we say we’re going to put it into services? How much do we say 
we’re going to put it in trying to keep as much staff as possible? 
And how do you do these tradeoffs? And where is the money going 
to come from? And to do that we need as many creative ideas as 
we can. We need to look at the system as a whole, get the data in. 

What we tend to find, as Congressmen, is that it comes to us as 
a done deal and we really need to be looking at what tradeoffs 
we’re making, so as the elected officials, we can — good chance, we 
may agree with some of it and may not agree with some of it, but 
a lot of times we don’t even realize what’s happening internally 
and this is our attempt to do so. 

You could also tell from my reading the statement that we’ve 
done this in a pretty bipartisan way, at a time when the minority 
party and the majority party have to both sign off on hearings and 
can object. My Ranking Member Elijah Cummings, who was origi- 
nally planning to be here today, has been very cooperative and sup- 
porting of this as has Mr. Waxman at the full committee level and 
Chairman Davis. Some preferred we didn’t have the hearings. 

And I think it’s important on an issue like national parks, while 
we may have nuance differences, that we try to do this as much 
in a bipartisan way and have the National Park Service continue 
with its popularity among the general public, but also try not to 
get as heavily caught up in some of the Washington fights that we 
have, will have and will always have and try to look at a broader 
vision of where do we want our National Park Service to go. 

Now as I mentioned our first panel, we’ll take the official testi- 
mony from Brian O’Neill, General Superintendent of Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area. He’s accompanied by Don Neubacher 
and Bill Pierce and Michael Tollefson. 

Now since I’m going to ask questions, I am going to administer 
the oath to all of you as an oversight panel, all witnesses testify 
under oath, so if you’ll each stand and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. SouDER. Let the record show that each of the witnesses re- 
sponded in the affirmative. 

So we’ll start with Mr. O’Neill. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mark E. Souder follows:] 
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Opening Statement 
Chairman Mark Sender 

“National Parks of California” 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 
and Human Resources 
Committee on Government Reform 

November 28, 2005 

Good morning, and thank you for joining us today. This is the sixth in a series of hearings focusing 
on the critical issues facing the National Park Service. 

This hearing will focus on the Parks of California. California is the home of many of our nation’s 
most famous parks, Yosemite, Golden Gate, Redwood, Death Valley are immediately recognized by 
Americans wherever they live. 

The National Park Service is facing many challenges and problems. The units of California are no 
exception. Ever growing crowds at many of our most popular parks continue to put pressure on park 
resources. Golden Gate National Recreation Area is one of the most popular parks in the park 
system. As an unusual urban unit. Golden Gate and similar parks face some of the same problems as 
many other parks, but also unique challenges unlike any other. This hearing will examine how this 
park unit fits in to the system as a whole. 

California is also the home of some federal and state park partnerships. Most notable are the 
partnership at Redwood National Park and the newest partnership at Angel Island Immigration 
Station, At Redwood NP, three California state parks and the National Park Service unit represent a 
cooperative management effort of the National Park Service and California Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 

Angel Island opens a new chapter in state and federal partnerships. Although a California state park, 
new legislation, soon to be signed by President George Bush, would authorize federal funds for the 
restoriation of the Angel Island Immigration. Through state and federal co-ordination, Angel Island, 
the ‘Ellis Island of the West,’ and an important site in American history, will help to complete the 
story of immigration to the United States. 

On our first panel we welcome Brian O'Neill the General Superintendent of the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, He will be testifying on behalf of the National Park Service. He will be 
joined during the question time by Don Neubacher the Superintendent of Point Reyes National 
Seashore, Bill Pierce the Superintendent of Redwood National Park, and Michael Tollefson the 
Superintendent of Yosemite National Park. 

Our second panel will be Theodore Jackson the Deputy Director for Park Operations of the 
California State Parks, Gene Sykes representing the National Parks Conservation Association, Greg 
Moore of the Golden Gate Conservancy, and Daphne Kwok of the Angel Island Immigration Station 
Foundation. Welcome to all of you. 
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STATEMENT OF BRIAN O’NEILL, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 

GOLDEN GATE NATIONAL RECREATION AREA, NATIONAL 

PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. O’Neill. Mr. Chairman, we all thank you for coming out to 
our great city of San Francisco and to have a hearing related to the 
National Parks of California. We love your passion for parks and 
your desire to better understand the operational challenges that we 
have in both stewarding our resources as well as serving visitors 
from all over the world. 

In addition to serving as the Superintendent for the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, I currently chair the Partnership Advi- 
sory Committee for the Regional Leadership Council for the Pacific 
West Region. This role has acquainted me with the extensive range 
and variety of partnerships our region’s parks have engaged in. 
Also, I currently co-chair the National Federal Interdepartmental 
Task Force on Partnerships and Cooperative Conservation, and 
through that I’ve obviously gained an understanding of what’s hap- 
pening on the national basis in terms of new concepts of funding 
and partnering. 

I’d like to summarize my testimony and submit my entire state- 
ment for the record, given the time constraints. 

There are 24 units of the National Park System in California, al- 
most half the total number of units that are managed within this 
Pacific West Region. They represent well the diversity of land- 
scapes in this great State and many of the historical events that 
occurred here. As you requested, our testimony is focused on na- 
tional recreation areas. State and Federal management of park 
units and Yosemite National Park. 

Yosemite, long recognized as one of the most stunning places on 
Earth, faces the same complex operational challenges that any 
large national park faces. It also has the daunting mission of re- 
building much of the infrastructure in Yosemite Valley, due to ex- 
tensive damage from the 1997 flood. This rebuilding is well under 
way, but it has faced some delays along the way, due to the exten- 
sive planning required in a number of lawsuits. Yosemite is en- 
gaged in some very successful partnerships, particularly with the 
Yosemite Fund, which has provided many millions of dollars for 
critical park projects. 

Golden Gate National Recreation Area encompasses a large ex- 
pansive land in an urban area where more than half the land with- 
in the park boundaries is owned by other entities. Because this 
unit draws from large populations of residents and tourists, our 
sites draw 13 million people annually. And if you add Muir Woods 
and Fort Point, the number is closer to 16 million. We had over 
15,000 volunteers in fiscal year 2005 and through partnerships we 
leverage about 80 cents for every $1 of appropriated funds. 

The Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy is an extraor- 
dinary partner of ours. The Conservancy headed the fundraising ef- 
fort for restoration of Crissy Field on the Presidio waterfront here 
which not too long ago was a fenced-in hazardous materials site. 
Not only did private funding pay for the restoration, but thousands 
of volunteers, including school children, donated countless hours 
cultivating native plants and placing them in and around Crissy 
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Field’s restored dunes and tidal marsh. This is now a very popular 
recreation site and important wetlands area. 

Within Golden Gate, the State operates four parks. One of those, 
Angel Island, is the site of the Immigration Station that is often 
referred to as the Ellis Island of the West. Since 1997, the Califor- 
nia Department of Parks and Recreation, the National Park Serv- 
ice, and the Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation have 
had a three-party agreement to work together to preserve and re- 
store this important historic site. 

Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area in metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles encompasses about 155,000 acres of land, although 
one-fifth of that land is managed by the National Park Service. The 
park has always worked closely with the California Department of 
Parks and Recreation and the Santa Monica Mountains Conser- 
vancy to coordinate land protection strategies and visitor use ac- 
tivities. 

Recently, the National Park Service has entered into a coopera- 
tive management agreement with the two State agencies for the 
joint management of public parklands. Last year, cooperative man- 
agement activities generated over $850,000 in cost savings to these 
three agencies. The agencies recently launched a recreation transit 
system to increase access to parks from inner-city communities. 

The National Park Service provided the capital investment for 
the system and the State is providing the money to operate it. They 
also work together to acquire the historic King Gillette Ranch in 
the heart of the recreation area which will serve as a one-stop in- 
formation center for all of the Federal, State and local parklands 
within the recreation area. This will improve service to visitors and 
reduce costs for both the State and the National Park Service. 

Point Reyes National Seashore is the San Francisco Bay Area 
Unit that predates Golden Gate. This park places an important 
leadership role in implementing the natural resource challenge 
within the San Francisco area network. And anyone who has been 
to Point Reyes knows that it’s a beautiful, beautiful site and cer- 
tainly rich in natural and cultural history. 

The Pacific Coast Science and Learning Center, which is located 
in a converted ranch house in the park, is engaged in cutting-edge 
work and is a great example of exactly what NFS hoped to accom- 
plish when it embarked on the Natural Resource Challenge. 
Through partnerships between the National Park Service and uni- 
versities, parks get the scientific research they need with funding 
provided mainly by other entities. 

Point Reyes and Golden Gate are part of the Golden Gate Bio- 
sphere Reserve, the only United Nations designated international 
biosphere reserve in the world that spans marine, coastal and up- 
lands resources. The Nature Conservancy and Nature Serve have 
identified the San Francisco Bay Area encompassing Point Reyes 
and Golden Gate as the epicenter of biodiversity in the United 
States. 

Redwood National Park in northern California is unusual from 
a management standpoint because land within the boundary is 
jointly managed by the National Park Service and the California 
Department of Parks and Recreation. Of the 106,000 acres within 
the boundary, about one third of the land base consists of State 
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park lands. Yet, management of the Federal and State lands within 
the boundary is so seamless that visitors are hardly aware of the 
different ownership. 

Under the Redwood cooperative management agreement, the two 
agencies share staff, equipment, and facilities to fulfill common re- 
source protection and visitor service goals. They develop common 
procedures for activities such as issuing special use permits, com- 
mon programs for park operations such as staff training and media 
relations, and schedules that enable the two agencies to cover for 
each other and avoid duplication. 

The Federal/State management arrangement at Redwoods has 
worked so well that Congress has extended the same authority to 
enter into cooperative management agreements that it originally 
gave only to Redwoods to all other units of the National Park Sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. We will be happy 
to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Neill follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF BRIAN O’NEILL, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, GOLDEN GATE 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE, DRUG 
POLICY AND HUMAN RESOURCES OF THE HOUSE GOVERNMENT REFORM 
COMMITTEE, AT AN OVERSIGHT HEARING ON NATIONAL PARKS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


November 28, 2005 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today at this oversight hearing 
on key issues facing national parks in California with particular attention to national recreation 
areas, state and Federal management of park units, and Yosemite National Park. We are pleased 
to welcome you to the San Francisco Bay Area. 

The 24 units of the National Park System in California make up nearly half the total number of 
units managed by the Pacific West Region and are organized among five different regional 
networks. These units, and the Juan Bautista de Anza National Historic Trail that we also 
manage, reflect the vast diversity in landscape, history, and culture that characterizes the Golden 
State. They range from large, popular, traditional national parks such as Yosemite, Sequoia, and 
Kings Canyon to lesser-known historic sites such as the Japanese American internment camp at 
Manzanar; from the complex collections of natural and cultural resources in metropolitan areas 
at Golden Gate and Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Areas to the remote desert 
parks at Death Valley, Mojave, and Joshua Tree. 

The NFS units in California include: Cabrillo National Monument, which memorializes the 
explorer who claimed the west coast for Spain in 1542; Rosie the Riveter World War II Home 
Front National Historical Park, which commemorates the home front contributions to the war 
effort and the women and minorities who broke new ground in employment practices; Pitmacles 
National Monument, with its spire-like rock formations as high as 1,200 feet; John Muir National 
Historic Site, home of the celebrated conservationist; Lassen Volcanic National Park, with its 
boiling springs, mud pots, and sulfurous vents; San Francisco Maritime National Historical Park, 
with its examples of the 19* Century sailing vessels used in the Bay Area; and Channel Islands 
National Park, whose five islands preserve a large variety of plant and animal life. The 
remaining national park units in California also contribute to the preservation of natural, cultural, 
and historical resources that are nationally significant. 

National park units in California received about $120 million in operations and maintenance 
funding in FY 2005, an increase of about 6 percent from FY 2004. As is the case throughout the 
National Park System, parks in California are funded from several different sources, in addition 
to their operating budgets, to help carry out their mission. Many receive cyclic maintenance 
funds, which are distributed by the regional office, and some have construction and land 
acquisition funds, which are designated for individual parks in appropriations. Parks also collect 
concessions fees, transportation fees, and recreation fees. For FY 2005, California parks 
received about $19 million from the 80 percent portion of recreation fees that individual parks 
retain, which will be used mostly for structural projects that benefit visitors. In addition, 
California parks have been given a great deal of financial and in-kind support from cooperating 
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associations, friends’ groups, and other partnership entities. Many California parks benefit 
tremendously from the work done by volunteers, which increased nationwide by 14 percent in 
2004. 

As requested, this testimony is focused on national recreation areas, state and Federal 
management of park units, and Yosemite National Park. We have two urban national recreation 
areas - Golden Gate in San Francisco, and Santa Monica Mountains in Los Angeles - that work 
in close cooperation with State entities and others, and one park. Redwood National Park, that is 
a model of joint Federal-State management. Partly because these three units have large amounts 
of non-Federal land within their boundaries, they have close management relationships with state 
park agencies and others. Yosemite, on the other hand, is typical of older, traditional national 
parks in that almost all of the land within its boundaries is owned by the Federal government and 
administered by the National Park Service. But Yosemite, like the other units, works closely in 
partnership with many public and private entities that support the park’s mission and our 
commitment to provide for visitor enjoyment. 

Yosemite was established as a national park in 1890. Its history as a protected area dates to 
1 864, when the Federal government granted Yosemite Valley and Mariposa Big Tree Grove to 
the State of California, which later returned those areas to the Federal government. The park’s 
famous landscape of granite peaks and domes, tall waterfalls, and groves of giant sequoias, 
draws more than 3.4 million visitors annually. 

In addition to the complex operational challenges that any large national park faces, Yosemite 
also has the daunting mission of rebuilding much of the inffasfructure in Yosemite Valley due to 
extensive damage from the 1997 flood, and undertaking this effort in a manner that maximizes 
the protection of resources and visitor enjoyment. Congress appropriated $ 1 97 million for 
reconstmction immediately following the flood. The NPS was able to spend $147 million of this 
funding prior to this year. The remaining funds have not yet been expended due to the extensive 
planning required for the reconstruction and lawsuits that delayed implementation of plans. 
Currently, the largest of the flood recovery projects, including visitor lodging, campgrounds, and 
employee housing, are underway. 

In addition to the investment of federal funds in infrastructure improvement, the park has worked 
closely with public and private partners for additional funds and services. For example. The 
Yosemite Fund, the principal non-profit organization, contributed $12 million toward the 
recently completed renovation of visitor access to the Lower Yosemite Fall area, one of the 
park’s most popular attractions. Several years ago. The Yosemite Fund provided the funding for 
a visitor center at Glacier Point, where visitors enjoy spectacular views of Yosemite Valley and 
the high country. For the last few years, Yosemite has partnered with gateway communities in 
the operation of a regional transportation system. 

Golden Gate National Recreation Area was established in 1972 to preserve, interpret, and enable 
the public to enjoy the wealth of historic, scenic, and recreational resources in the San Francisco 
metropolitan area. Within Golden Gate, the NPS manages beaches, redwood forests, a full array 
of military properties, an internationally recognized cultural center at Fort Mason, and the 
infamous Alcatraz Island. Encompassing a large expanse of land (about 75,000 acres) in an 
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urban area, where more than half the land within the park boundaries are owned by other entities, 
Golden Gate is a rare type of National Park System unit. In a loeation where it serves local and 
visiting populations, its sites draw 13.6 million people, far more than the average national park. 

It also attracts a huge number of volunteers (over 15,000 in FY 2005), has many programs 
geared toward diverse communities and youth, and leverages extensive financial support from 
non-Federal sources. 

A large proportion of the non-Federal funding Golden Gate receives is due to the fact that the 
recreation area has one of the most active partnership operations in the entire National Park 
System. The recreation area leverages 80 cents for every dollar in appropriated funds. One of 
the recreation area’s oldest partnerships is with the Fort Mason Foundation, which operates a 
center at the former U.S. Army facility that houses many non-profit organizations and 
conference facilities, as well as the famous Greens Restaurant. Just this month, following the 
expiration of previous cooperative agreements, the Foundation signed a 60-year lease with the 
NFS that will allow the Foundation, for the first time, to seek commercial loans for long-term 
capital improvements, including seismic refitting, and other long-term maintenance. 

The NPS has forged an extraordinary partnership with the Golden Gate National Parks 
Conservancy. Among other projects, the Conservancy headed the fundraising effort for 
restoration of Crissy Field, located on the waterfront of the Presidio in one of the most heavily 
visited areas of San Francisco. Crissy Field was a fenced-in hazardous materials site in the 
1980’s and 1990’s; it is now a very popular shoreline park and wetlands habitat. Not only did 
private funding pay for the restoration, but thousands of volunteers, including school children, 
donated countless hours cultivating native plants and placing them in and around Crissy Field’s 
restored dunes and tidal marsh. The Crissy Field project has been heralded nationally as a model 
of partnership and received many national awards. 

Within Golden Gate’s boundaries are four state parks-Angel Island, Mount Tamalpais, and 
Samuel T. Taylor and Thornton Beach — that the state operates without formal involvement from 
the NPS. However, the NPS has been involved in helping the state with restoration of the 
immigation station at Angel Island, often referred to as the “Ellis Island of the West.” Since 
1997, the California Department of Parks and Recreation, the NPS, and the non-profit Angel 
Island Immigration Station Foundation have had a three-party agreement to work together to 
preserve and restore the former immigration station at Angel Island. The NPS has provided a 
considerable amount of different types of technical assistance to the state at the site. 

Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area, like Golden Gate, was established largely to 
protect the scenic and recreational resources of the Santa Monica Mountains for the enjoyment of 
Los Angeles area residents and visitors alike. The Santa Monica Mountains boundary 
encompasses about 155,000 acres of land, although only about one-fifth of that land is managed 
by the NPS. About 530,000 people visit the NPS-managed sites aimually, and millions more 
visit the three state parks, several state and county beaches, and other attractions within the 
boundaries of the Santa Monica Mountains. 

From the time the park was authorized in 1978, the NPS has worked closely with the California 
Department of Parks and Recreation and the Santa Monica Mountains Conservancy (a state 
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resources agency) to coordinate land protection strategies and visitor use activities. More 
recently, the NFS has entered into a cooperative management agreement with the two state 
entities for the joint management of public parklands. The agreement provides for the exchange 
of goods and services to achieve greater operational efficiencies. Last year, cooperative 
management activities generated over $850,000 in cost savings to all three agencies. During the 
past year, the agencies launched a new recreation transit system, called ParkLfNK, to increase 
access to parks from inner-city communities in Greater Los Angeles. The NFS provided 
approximately $1 million for capital investments while the state provided over $300,000 to 
operate and maintain this system. 

The NFS, California Department of Parks and Recreation, and the Santa Monica Mountains 
Conservancy also worked together in recent years to acquire the historic King Gillette Ranch in 
the heart of the recreation area. This effort came to fruition last April, when the three entities 
and a host of other public and private entities purchased the property. The facility will be jointly 
administered by the NPS and the state agencies as a one-stop information center for visitors to all 
the Federal, state, and local parklands within the recreation area. Co-locating resources at this 
central location will allow the NPS and the state agencies to close the existing disconnected 
information facilities. 

Point Reyes National Seashore, authorized in 1 962, is another San Francisco Bay Area unit with 
some of the same characteristics as Santa Monica Mountains and Golden Gate. Like those two 
units. Point Reyes is located in a metropolitan area and contains coastal resources; its 2.1 million 
annual visitors are mostly day-use beachgoers. Unlike the two national recreation areas, the 
majority of the 71,000 acres of land within the boundary is owned and managed by the NPS and 
in that sense is more of a traditional national park unit. 

Point Reyes has a particularly strong focus on natural resource protection. For the nine park 
units that make up the Pacific West Region’s San Francisco Area Network, Point Reyes has the 
lead role in implementing the Natural Resource Challenge, the major effort the NPS has been 
engaged in during the last several years to improve the management of natural resources under 
its care. Because of needs identified by the NPS science advisors and resource managers at Point 
Reyes, we are seeing cutting-edge discoveries and methodologies there and at and other parks in 
the network. 

Facilitating this work has been the Pacific Coast Science and Learning Center, the San Francisco 
Area Network’s premier park laboratory, which was established at Point Reyes a few years ago. 
This center, which is housed in a converted ranch house owned by the NPS, is used by visiting 
scientists and has become a leading example of what the Natural Resource Challenge was 
intended to accomplish. Through partnerships between the NPS and universities, students 
conduct the studies the NPS needs, which give them the opportunity to fulfill degree 
requirements while providing the parks with needed scientific research. The learning center 
currently has 80 projects underway, and 99 percent of the cost of those projects is being financed 
by entities other than the NPS. 

Redwood National Park, in Northern California, protects California’s coastal redwood forests, 
which include some of the tallest trees in the world. As a park encompassing superb natural and 
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cultural resources in a relatively remote location, Redwood National Park largely fits the model 
of a traditional national park. But the park is unusual from a management perspective because 
land within the boundary is jointly managed by the NFS and the California Department of Parks 
and Recreation. Of the 1 06,000 acres within the boundary, about one-third of the land base 
consists of state park lands. Yet management of the Federal and state lands within the boundary 
is so seamless that visitors are hardly aware of the different ownership. 

The Federal-state management arrangement at Redwood, which has been formalized through a 
cooperative management agreement, stems from fhe origins of the park. The 1 968 legislation 
that established Redwood National Park and the 1978 legislation that expanded it included three 
existing state parks within the boundary in anticipation of their eventual conveyance from the 
state to the NPS. For a variety of reasons, that conveyance did not occur. In the 1990’s, the NPS 
and the California Department of Parks and Recreation established a framework for cooperative 
management of the Federal and state parks. Congress provided specific authority for the NPS to 
enter into a cooperative agreement for that purpose — and, after observing its successful use at 
Redwood, extended this authority to all units of the National Park System. That extension of 
authority is what has enabled the NPS to enter into the same type of cooperative management 
agreement at Santa Monica Mountains. 

Under the Redwood cooperative management agreement, the NPS and the California Department 
of Parks and Recreation are guided by a joint General Plan/Management Plan, adopted in 2000. 
The two agencies share staff, equipment, and facilities to fulfill common resource protection and 
visitor service goals. They develop common procedures for activities such as issuing special use 
permits, and common programs for park operations such as staff training and media relations. 
They develop and implement schedules so that the two agencies cover for each other and avoid 
duplication. Both agencies benefit from efficiencies in the areas of law enforcement, 
interpretation, administration, resource management, and maintenance. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and I will be happy to answer any questions you or 
other members of the subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. SOUDER. I’m going to go off into a couple different directions, 
but let me start with Golden Gate in particular, because this may 
be our only national recreation area that we have in this series of 
hearings. We’re going to do Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore and 
we’ll be at the Martin Luther King site in Atlanta, but I don’t think 
we’re going to get Gateway in on the East. 

I want to kind of develop how to approach, when we’re doing the 
analysis of recreation areas, and I appreciate the time that you and 
your staff spent with me a number of years ago, and it’s interesting 
to see the evolution of the park. 

One of the things I want to mention at the outset because there 
was a book written by a graduate student about the Presidio that 
I picked up when I was out here before and that was probably 6 
years ago. I don’t remember for sure. But this book by Hal Roth- 
man, the New Urban Park Golden Gate National Recreation Area 
and Civic Environmentalism, I think was last year, came out last 
year. 

Mr. O’Neill. I think 2 years ago. 

Mr. SouDER. Two years ago. I may have, since I didn’t do a thor- 
ough review before I got in here, I may have some written followup 
or one of the staffers may call you before we use some of this. We 
tried at the last minute to see if he could come today. We may see 
if we can get him in another hearing. He’s written a few other 
books too. He’s obviously an opinionated guy, but it’s a very de- 
tailed analysis of the history of the park. And I would like to use 
some of that in the report and I would also. I’m not sure what in 
my head is from the book, what I picked up from here and I want- 
ed to reference that and ask you a few direct questions. 

I know you have worked at Boston Islands. Have you worked 
with other areas too as they’ve tried to develop their different 

Mr. O’Neill. Yes, I’ve been troubleshooting in a number of areas, 
particularly trying to think through creative funding strategies and 
partnering opportunities in a way in which people think about join- 
ing into cooperation with others to achieve joint goals. 

Mr. SouDER. So first in a broad sweep, comparing Golden Gate 
to other national recreation areas that you work with, was the big- 
gest difference here the Presidio, and if so, can you leave that out 
and then talk about how, in your opinion, this has evolved as a 
parks strategy? In other words, it isn’t one big natural park. It’s 
not one historic site. You’ve got a series of different sites that 
aren’t necessarily connected that have multiple use. Do you view 
that as fairly typical in national recreation areas? Are the chal- 
lenges roughly the same if you took out the big military base ques- 
tion here? 

Mr. O’Neill. Yes. I should say first when you look at the re- 
source values, say of Golden Gate, they’re extraordinary in terms 
of their breadth of culture resources, as well as natural history, but 
clearly, it’s a group of sites that have been integrated together 
under a concept of bringing the mission and values of the national 
park system to an increasingly urbanizing and demographically di- 
verse urban setting. 

And I think we needed to understand from the very start at 
Golden Gate that the full potential, the park was only going to be 
realized if we were able to mobilize a citizen tree that had a sense 
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of stewardship of those values. And that if we thought that it was 
a responsibility of the Federal Government do its own, we would 
had never been able to accomplish what we’ve done. 

So I think from the very start we evolved a concept that it was 
a park that was going to have to be built on partnerships and that 
we really had to understand what partnering meant and what cre- 
ating a partnership culture really involved. We had to understand 
what the success factors were to successful partnering. We needed 
to understand that this needed to be sort of innovation lab for al- 
ternative financing and that Federal Government hopefully would 
play its proper role in providing support, but that we would never 
be able to accomplish what was needed if we depended upon that 
by itself 

So we evolved from the early years, this partnership culture that 
said that there’s talent in the community, that if we indeed engage 
them in a vep^ deep way about the values of the park that we could 
get them to join and partnership with us to rehabilitate buildings, 
to maintain those buildings, to carry out programs that advance 
the purposes of this park. We also understood through an engage- 
ment process that we wanted them to understand the resource val- 
ues here so they felt a personal sense of stakeholdership in the fu- 
ture stewardship of the resources. 

So interesting, from the very start, we realized that if indeed the 
Park Service felt that it could or should do it itself, it was a mis- 
take and that the real potential of the park was going to be real- 
ized that if we saw ourselves not as the doer of all the work, but 
how we facilitated, brokered, and help convene how the talent of 
the community — and that’s a very, very diverse way — could come 
in and join and stewardship with us. 

So I think the major concept here was that we were going to 
have to develop a different model for how we were able to manage 
these diverse resources and that model was going to be dependent 
upon how effective we were in engaging the community and identi- 
fying alternative ways in which the needs of the park could be es- 
tablished. 

So we developed what we called a stewardship investment strat- 
egy which is a 10-module approach where funding comes from to 
be able to accomplish the total needs that a park has. 

Mr. SOUDER. In this book, they go through everything from how 
you tried to work through the debates with dog owners to bikes, 
to horses, to — I mean you name it, you had the variables here. 
Have you seen as much of that type of — is that pretty much true 
of each of the recreation areas? 

Mr. O’Neill. I think we’re seeing that as an essential way of 
doing business. We’re dealing in an era where people demand. 
Their views are listened to, heard, appreciated, and dealt with. The 
kind of engagement they expect today is much different than what 
it was. I think we’ve learned it’s absolutely essential that all points 
of view, all perspectives need to be part of a real civic dialog about 
the future of a place and how you deal with an activity. And we 
found if you do it well, facilitate it and you educate through that 
process, in most cases that group will come to a sound decision. 

And we’re seeing this more engaged approach to community and 
civic interaction is occurring across the country in the Park Service 
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and I think it’s been helped by a recent Director’s Order on public 
involvement and civic engagement. And that really sort of gets to 
the fact that public involvement today needs to be much different 
than how we defined it even 10 years ago. It has to be deeper, 
broader, and transparent. It needs to be often facilitated by those 
that don’t have sort of a dog in the fight. 

Mr. SOUDER. Internally, in the Park Service, are the urban recre- 
ation areas, in other words, to some degree because of the regional 
system, you get a mix in each regional system. Is there any kind 
of view of how urban recreation areas differ from the Reservoir at 
Mount Shasta and the ones north here and the ones. Trinity Lake, 
and the big ones down in Texas? In other words, we have clearly 
Santa Monica Gateway, Golden Gate, Cuyahoga, big urban parks 
that are a totally different type of challenge and different mix of 
clienteles. 

Mr. O’Neill. I think the major difference is, obviously, we have 
the same set of management policies. We manage all units of the 
National Park Service, but I think the Park Service, one of our 
greatest challenges is how relevant are we as an agency, and how 
relevant is the national park system to a rapidly changing Amer- 
ica. If indeed the national parks and the national units of the na- 
tional park system and the service isn’t relevant to urban America, 
it isn’t relevant to America. 

You can go down into any inner city area in any major city and 
ask people if they know what the national park system or do they 
know what national park is in this system, it’s a shocking reality 
check. We realize that the Golden Gate, the Gateways, the Santa 
Monicas, the Cuyahogas, the Chattahootchies are the portal by 
which we introduce the national park system and the concept of 
land preservation and personal responsibility for stewardship, be- 
cause this is where the people are. 

This is where the diversity of America needs to have an oppor- 
tunity to be introduced to the national park system. So I would say 
in some respects we carry a higher level of expectation and obliga- 
tions in the urban areas because we need to reach those whose life 
is not really incorporated, land preservation in national parks as 
part of their reality. 

Mr. SouDER. Could you briefly describe for the record a little bit 
about — my personal opinion is that the marketing of your posters 
and concepts of a collection of parks was an incredible break- 
through, now being copied all over America. It’s really interesting, 
particularly as we see even whether it’s big, medium or small, 
whether it’s a collection of different parks. 

I know Oregon has a whole series of posters now, some that 
we’re seeing in different parts of the country where it’s non-contig- 
uous units and it’s a way to kind of bind it together. 

Could you describe the history of how that happened? Because 
without that. I’m not sure that you would have pulled off the con- 
cept of a coordinated park. 

Mr. O’Neill. Well, it certainly made a big difference. It’s making 
a big difference every day. I think one of our concepts is no matter 
how experienced we might think we are and whatever it is we’re 
doing, there are people out in the broader community smarter than 
us. And this whole question of how do you position yourself in a 
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market place, how do you brand sites as part of something special, 
how do you do visitor surveys and understand the pulse of the com- 
munity and all of its dimensions? 

We didn’t have a really good understanding of that or concepts 
of marketing, but we did know that there were very bright people 
in the community that we could tap into. And so we identified 
where the genius was in the community and we asked them to join 
with us in a pro bono effort to help us understand what we didn’t 
know. 

And so we brought experts in from the marketing communica- 
tions arena, advertising, print media, visual media, graphic arts, 
and as a team, we called it our Dream Team, they started us 
through the process of understanding how we needed to start with 
the basic social science work, the survey work, to understand 
where people were, and then they worked us through a process, an 
evolutionary process of understanding how we presented the set of 
national assets so that they were understood and appreciated by all 
diverse elements of the community. And it’s been a work in proc- 
ess. 

And I think we were shocked at the first surveys. It was very dif- 
ficult for those of us who had worked so hard and felt that we had 
achieved something to see the results of the survey. But we real- 
ized that it was telling us something really important. And when 
we went back and resurveyed 2 years ago, it was remarkable to see 
the difference. And it was because we had to learn a whole dif- 
ferent art of how we begin to community and how we market and 
how we brand sites so they become visited and important in peo- 
ple’s lives. 

So one of the survey instruments told us is that people like the 
individual identity, they liked Alcatraz and they could relate to 
that. They liked the Marin Headlands. They liked the Presidio. 
They didn’t know they were part of anything bigger. And so they 
said you need to capture what unites all of them, but to maintain 
the specialness of each place. So the concept for the different im- 
ages tied to the Golden Gate as a broader image came out of the 
realization or the results of the survey work. 

Mr. SouDER. Lewis and Clark is really developing that now and 
other prime sites. Let me move to Mr. Pierce for some Redwoods 
Park questions. I appreciated the visit this summer and meeting 
with your staff and the State people there. It was very informative. 

Perhaps you could tell us for the record a brief, which is hard 
to do, because it was a complicated, long-fought battle on the Red- 
woods, but how it came to be a combination of the State parks ver- 
sus the Federal, how the Federal dots go around and some of the 
interrelationships because it’s probably the most intertwined that 
I’ve seen around the country. 

Mr. Pierce. Correct. Marilyn Murphy is here today as my coun- 
terpart with the State parks up there. She and I have been ex- 
tremely lucky in that we followed the coattails of some people that 
did some excellent work and when you look back, you’re correct. 
Those three State parks up there were established in the 1920’s. 
And then the national park didn’t come in until 1968. And along 
with that, because the boundary of the national park was actually 
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encompassing the three State parks, there was a lot of discussion 
about OK, how is this going to work? 

I think over the years, many good people worked out how that’s 
going to work and we then were able to continue the process. As 
I look back and as I look forward, probably one of the key things 
occurred in 1994 when the State parks and the National Park 
Service here in this region agreed that the best way to do this was 
to join hands and find a common ground and then move forward 
with that. 

And so from that the team which included at the time all the em- 
ployees from the State parks and the national park, which I think 
is a key, you’ve got to get right down there on the ground and real- 
ly involve all those people along with your neighbors, like Brian 
said. And then where do we have common ground? Well, that was 
pretty obvious that there was a lot of good common ground. I mean 
the California State Parks mission statement and the National 
Park mission statement are almost identical. We took that a step 
further and said, so, based on that, what’s our vision of what these 
parks can be for the visitors? And what are the resources? 

From that one of our guiding principles developed the guiding 
principles that were matched up and carried that on down through 
the general plan, general management plan which was completed 
in 2000 right before Marilyn and I got there, which spells out what 
are the strategies of these joint parks for the future and cultural 
resources, natural resources, visitor use, lands, all of those things 
that are important. That really helped us then put it where the 
rubber meets the road. 

We were able then to take our strategies and develop our tactics. 
What do our work plans look like and we have now annual work 
plans that match up. And we have made it a much more efficient, 
effective operation. Our rangers, for instance, are cross deputized, 
and they jointly schedule. So we get more coverage with the same 
number of rangers by matching the State and national park rang- 
ers together. 

Maintenance is an outstanding example of where we match up 
very well. The other thing to look at, I guess, would be that the 
National Park Service was able to provide some real good expertise 
in resources management. The State parks, by the nature of where 
the State parks are and the campgrounds and road systems, pro- 
vide the expertise in visitor services. The auto campgrounds, the 
picnic areas. 

And so by weaving those together, we have come up with a really 
good program that is seamless. Our interpretive program, for in- 
stance, some night it might be a State park ranger giving the pro- 
gram in the campground, some night it’s a national park ranger 
giving that. At our visitor centers, we have five of them. We jointly 
work those five visitor centers. 

So I think that’s the real key is you start out with the big picture 
common ground, and then you focus in on what does that mean for 
us on a day to day basis. 

Mr. SOUDER. Could you comment on two different things I want 
to explore a little. And that is, first off, how we — I think Mr. 
O’Neill used an interesting term, you said it’s exposing people in 
urban environments to the ideal of the National Park Service, 
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roughly is what you kind of implied. That implies that the ideal of 
the National Park Service is kind of a natural park semi-isolated 
wilderness would be kind of the purist in the sense of how can you 
bring those values and accommodate into variations of usage in 
urban centers and the tradeoffs you have to make in an urban park 
versus a totally isolated area and then Yosemite would be a semi- 
isolated natural park, but also have wilderness areas and non-wil- 
derness areas inside that. 

At what point, how do we sort through how we — will the national 
park, the traditional kind of model, is it — will it survive as it be- 
comes the small part of the National Park Service? Because when 
you go into the coastal redwood area, it’s very difficult to tell when 
you’re in the national park, when you’re in the State park, when 
you’re in private land. 

And driving up, before I got the introduction from the Park Serv- 
ice, from the south, the immediate thing is how come they’re sell- 
ing cut redwood here in this open area when I thought I was in 
the Federal park, no, I was in the State park, no. I’m in private 
land where they’re cutting down the trees. 

It is hard, as an individual, to sort out what is the ideal. I walk 
out within the definition of a park when you have multiple and dif- 
ferent types of units. Some areas you can have your dogs, some 
areas you can’t have your dogs. Some areas you can do this, can’t 
do that, which is true in a lot of parks, but it’s more pronounced 
in the urban parks. At what point will we, in effect, dilute the tra- 
ditional concept or is the traditional concept, when you look at the 
number of units, it’s actually the minority of the number of units 
now? 

How do we work toward this and how would you define it? One 
way is to say we’re working toward it. Working toward what? Does 
that mean that we’re going to eliminate certain things over long 
term which is what some of the critics fear that initially in an 
agreement you will have boats and dogs and then they’ll be elimi- 
nated toward idea? Does it mean we’re going to have gradations of 
these different parks? Some will reach more people, more diverse 
people, but may not be as pure in the environmental sense? Kind 
of talk about that a little bit in these cooperations. 

Mr. Pierce. It is a challenge. I look back on all my years and 
one of the things I learned along the way was that I can almost 
predict when I went to a park, by when the park was created, what 
I would find in the way of boundaries and in-holdings and those 
type of things. Because as you say, Mr. Chairman, the older parks 
were established even before some of the states were established 
and you had a land mass that encompassed, if not an ecosystem, 
a number of watersheds, etc. But the newer the parks, the more 
you found, like at Redwoods, kind of the in and out of the parks 
and that type of thing. 

I think it’s a challenge that we, as managers, should welcome, 
actually, because I agree with Brian that the success of the Na- 
tional Park Service is our ability to have community with the 
American public, the basic reason that we have parks. And what 
is it that they offer? Back to that enabling legislation of preserving 
those resources for future generations and at the same time provid- 
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ing that visitor experience, so the people can get that recreation 
and meshing with the parks. 

I think that’s the great opportunity we have. And as you saw at 
Redwood, the partnership has helped us to do that. We’re still mak- 
ing progress. I won’t tell you that we’re there, hut when you drive 
into the park at least you see the joint signage system, so at least 
there’s some tie there for the visitor to realize. So I’m now in a na- 
tional and a State park. All of our wayside exhibits, all of our bro- 
chures, all of our programs, we’re trying to make sure they focus 
upon the very mission of the national and State parks because they 
are almost one and the same. And what does that tell the visitor 
about the area? And I think that’s what we need to do in all of our 
parks, whether they’re urban, suburban or like ours, we’re in a 
rural area, but we have a lot of in-holdings stretched out on that 
101 corridor. 

Mr. SOUDER. Do you want to add anything to that? 

Mr. O’Neill. Well, I guess to underscore the fact that the na- 
tional park system as it’s been created by Congress is political and 
it represents a reflection of what Americans feel is important to 
preserve. It may be about field site. It may be to commemorate an 
American who made a big difference. It may be the architecture of 
the military, but it’s things that Americans, that reflect the Amer- 
ican experience and reflect the American culture. And it’s always 
going to be evolving. 

I remember the arguments back in 1960 when Cape Cod was 
first established and this was a whole different kind of park. But 
the Park Service continues to evolve as America evolves and ex- 
actly what part national parks play in American life. And so I 
think what we realize here is that we want people ideally to come 
here and be inspired and see themselves in the history of the site, 
to see themselves in the stewardship of place, to see themselves as 
being inspired to be able to take what they learn at a park and see 
its relevance in their own neighborhood, for them to feel inspired 
to go back and to deal with a brownfield site or to restore a little 
pond that’s next to their home, to be part of a neighborhood effort 
to preserve the street. 

And so I think in the National Park Service we need to establish 
the expectation of excellence in how we manage our sites and how 
we represent the best of a practice. And clearly, we aren’t where 
we need to be, but the important thing is I don’t think, no matter 
how many people you’ll hear from, the national park system will 
continue to evolve, because it really is a group of Americans who 
feel if a place is really important to them, if it represents their cul- 
ture, represents an important chapter in the history of America 
and they want it preserved. And there’s going to be pressure on 
Congress to continue that. 

So trying to draw a fine line, rather than saying we want the Na- 
tional Park Service to reflect us as an American society and to re- 
flect the history and evolution of this country, so our park system 
has to evolve in the same way that we evolved as an American peo- 
ple. What’s important 10 years from now is going to shock us in 
terms of what people may want to preserve, but it does reflect a 
continuum of what people feel of their culture’s importance and 
how it can reflect, manifest itself in the national parks. 
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Mr. SouDER. Mr. Tollefson, let me move to Yosemite a little. 
That clearly is, as most people would certainly as far as natural 
scenery put Yosemite in or maybe our Indiana expression would 
work here, ‘You can count them on one hand and have enough fin- 
gers left to bowl.” That is certainly one of the premiere scenic 
parks. 

Can you say for the record roughly what’s the visitation at Yo- 
semite and how many of those go to the valley? 

Mr. Tollefson. Visitation at the park is about 3.5 million a year 
and the vast majority go to the valley. I don’t have an exact per- 
centage, but probably closer to 95 percent. 

Mr. SouDER. Would you guess anybody who didn’t go to the val- 
ley had already been to the park multiple times? 

Mr. Tollefson. There’s a group of folks that love Wawona and 
another that love Tuolumne and spend their time in those two 
areas, but they probably spent time in the past in the valley. 

Mr. SouDER. In the other areas of the 3.5 million, what percent- 
age would you say also visit the other areas? Do you have a per- 
centage, it’s like valley only, roughly half? 

Mr. Tollefson. Actually, this summer we did a new survey to 
find out that very question. It varies from time of year to time of 
year, the south entrance, the 41 entrance is the second most used 
entrance and that’s the one that goes through Wawona. The big 
trees at Mariposa Grove get large visitation. During the summer- 
time the Tioga Pass is a big draw for people who are making a long 
summer trip. We’re probably closed with snow today. So it really 
varies with the season and with the individual. But we’ll have a 
complete study that we’ll be glad to share coming out in February. 

Mr. SoUDER. What percentage of the park is wilderness, roughly, 
or treated as wilderness? 

Mr. Tollefson. I don’t know that off the top of my head. It’s 
about 90 percent. 

Mr. SoUDER. The vast majority of the park. You certainly have 
to qualify for, if not the longest, one of the longest period of study 
of how to manage the valley. Is that still on-going or as far as 
transportation systems, in and out, number? 

Mr. Tollefson. As you know, we were required by the Ninth 
Circuit to go back and redo the Merced River plan. We finished 
that plan in July and we’re moving forward to implement the final 
stages of the flood recovery. We’re down to our last $30 million on 
finishing that project. 

Mr. SouDER. It’s been an interesting kind of process to watch. 
I’m sure more interesting to an outsider than being on the inside. 
One of the dilemmas that we face when we look at the Park Serv- 
ice is how much attention do you pay to the local communities at 
the edge who are impacted by it, versus the visitation of those at 
Yosemite, probably roughly may have four markets. One is an im- 
mediate local, one would be the San Francisco and northern Cali- 
fornia and one might be a west, and then there would be the once 
or twice in a lifetime visit from the rest of the Nation that want 
to see Yosemite. And they may have a totally different view of the 
park than the local residents. 

How do you see kind of the tradeoffs in the priorities when you’re 
dealing with what everybody would agree is one of the crown jew- 
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els and one of the goals of the United States should he anybody, 
in my opinion, anybody who wants to get to Yosemite ought to get 
there at least once or twice as a crown jewel. 

Mr. Tollefson. One of the key elements is not looking at the 
total number of people that are arriving at a park like Yosemite, 
but what’s their experience and what are the impacts? And we 
really focused on that visitor experience and you can mitigate and 
increase the number of people who have experienced something 
and reduce visitor protection at the same time. 

A good example this last year, we rebuilt Yosemite Falls trail 
with $13.5 million of donated money and it has increased the num- 
ber of people who can go to the Falls without feeling crowded, but 
it’s also increased the resource protection. So looking at that in- 
stead of at solid numbers, the shuttle bus system that was referred 
to, now carries 3.5 million visitors a summer, riders a summer. 
And people are parking their car and leaving it. So that piece of 
the congestion by managing parking differently than we did in the 
past, reduces it. 

But it is hard to balance local opinion with the national opinion 
on how a park should be managed. And that goes to what Mr. 
Pierce and Mr. O’Neill said, educating people of the diversity of the 
parks and even the different kinds of conservation systems, like 
State parks is critically important so that more people are inter- 
ested and more people are involved. 

Mr. SOUDER. Your situation is different than the previous two we 
were zeroing in on, but at the same time you have inholdings in 
Yosemite as well as Sequoia, which has them, and King’s Canyon 
that are very historic inholdings. But as you look at the intense use 
of Yosemite Valley or the evolving diversity in Redwoods Golden 
Gate and some of the other park systems, and as you watch the — 
and recreation uses and the diversity and the changing National 
Park Service. 

And as we watch the Forest Service develop wilderness recre- 
ation and less timber cutting, and as we watch BLM get national 
monument status with wilderness and recreation areas, how do you 
see the Park Service as different from those two agencies? 

Mr. Tollefson. The Park Service’s mission is different. What 
people do when they come to the park is recreation. The mission 
of conservation for future generations is much stronger than the 
other agencies. And that affects the way we manage parks and af- 
fects the uses that we have, again, making sure that the general 
public understands that because many people don’t understand the 
difference between the National Park Service and the State parks 
or in our case the Forest Service. 

So educating people, helping them understand where we’re going 
and the challenge for us in California is it’s a very diverse State. 
Yosemite is now reflecting in its visitations, in the case of Califor- 
nia, in helping people understand where they are, what there is to 
do, how they can enjoy the park and what the value of the park 
is to them, is a real challenge. 

Mr. SouDER. So in talking toward the vision of where the Park 
Service is headed, let me get into some specifics. The Sierra Na- 
tional Forest, is that around you, is that correct? 

Mr. Tollefson. Yes. 
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Mr. SOUDER. Do you have snow skiing still in Yosemite? 

Mr. Tot. T. EPSON. Yes, we do. 

Mr. SouDER. So that wouldn’t be a difference. You have less — 
do you have different restrictions, no lifts? Would that be a dif- 
ference in the snow skiing? 

Mr. Tollefson. Actually, Yosemite is one of the last remaining 
areas, ski areas in the national park system. Most of them have 
been removed, but our ski area is the first ski area in California 
and the second ski area in the country. 

Mr. SouDER. At the Owanee, there used to be swimming pools 
and different types and you had the firefalls. Certainly in a Na- 
tional Forest Service, the lodging would be regulated differently. Is 
that correct in the Sierra? 

Mr. Tollefson. Yes. 

Mr. SouDER. The wilderness is actually managed more strictly in 
the Forest Service because it’s a quirk of law, but in the non-wil- 
derness areas of the Forest Service, they tend not to have as re- 
strictive of covenants where you can have inholdings and new de- 
velopment. Would that be a difference between you and Sierra or 
Sierra being managed around you in a way similar to the park? 

Mr. Tollefson. Well, the forest is managed differently in many, 
many ways. 

Mr. SouDER. Is there still timber cutting adjacent to the park? 

Mr. Tollefson. There is still some timber cutting adjacent to 
the park. 

Mr. SouDER. OK, so that would be a big difference. 

Mr. Tollefson. The camp grounds are managed differently. I 
don’t believe the Sierra has any hotels on it, but the hotels also go 
back to what we’ve been touching on. They originally were put in, 
the Owanee and the El Tovar and all the beautiful hotels in the 
park system were put in to raise awareness of the national parks. 
Would we do that today? No. But in the day when they were trying 
to build a constituency for parks, that’s why there’s more lodging, 
especially in the older parks than there are today and why there’s 
not in the forests, for the most part. They have the occasional small 
facility. 

Wilderness, we have an organization in the southern Sierra 
called the Sierra Federal Managers and several times a year the 
Forest Service supervisors and the Park Service superintendents 
get together to help alleviate as many differences as we can so that 
a visitor can transition, if they’re backpacking, for example, from 
the park on to the forest and not have to start all over again, if 
you will, as they move from one to the other. The numbers are 
pretty much the same. We try to keep the fire and use limits the 
same and so we try to make it as easy as possible within those 
areas that we manage similarly. 

Mr. Souder. If you were trying to describe to somebody using 
Great Smoky National Park and the forest areas around that, how 
would you tell them the National Park Service difference from the 
Forest Service there? 

Mr. Tollefson. The National Park Service is there for primarily 
two reasons. One for use and the other for preservation. The forests 
around them are more multiple use. So they have mountain bike 
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riding. They have motorized vehicle access on the trails where the 
Park Service does not. 

Mr. SouDER. And that would be true around the Smokies? 

Mr. Tollefson. Yes, that’s true around the Smokies as well. So 
there are quite a few differences in the way that non-wilderness 
areas are managed on the Forest Service, probably the biggest 
being motorized access off of roads in forests. The other two are 
dogs, livestock raising, timber harvest, mining, the list is fairly 
long. 

Mr. SouDER. But a lot of those are getting restricted in the For- 
est Service and what I’m trying to figure out is if we don’t have 
clear lines over time, what’s the vision of where the Park Service 
is headed? And what I’ve learned in the Park Service is there is 
no such thing as a role. 

You kind of work it by individual park as Mr. O’Neill has pointed 
out. It’s a political process and that means an Olympic — one of 
their big lakes is motorized and one of them isn’t. You can have 
dogs at Golden Gate in certain areas, but not in another park. That 
isn’t really a defining park image any more of motorized/non- 
motorized, clearly jet skis are limited at more park areas than for- 
est areas, yet Cape Hatteras, that’s one of the big debates and in 
the Great Lakes, it’s a big debate, and also at Apostle Islands. 
What I’m trying to sort out is when we say these are Park Service 
values, these are Forest Service values, these are BLM values, as 
we — to me, to some degree and one of the debates we’re going to 
have in Congress is about Mount St. Helen’s. 

Here it’s like Lassen. We now can see how it’s developed, how it’s 
recovering, but Mount St. Helen’s is still puffing away out there 
and why isn’t it a park? The man who manages that also wonders 
the same thing. He’s got forests. He can see the forest part because 
there’s still timber cutting, but around the volcano monument, 
they’re not. It’s functioning like a park, but it’s in the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

So it’s going to be hard for the general public to unite around 
well. We need to have a National Park Service with this vision and 
that’s why I’m trying to sort out what kind of vision, where are we 
headed? 

Mr. Pierce, could you describe a little bit how you see — I know 
there is still timber cutting going on, obviously around you. Do 
State parks and Federal parks have similar standards at this point 
or are you still a little different? 

Mr. Pierce. I think the State parks and the national parks have 
very similar standards. I think your comments about other agen- 
cies, like the Forest Service, certainly ring true and I think you can 
see that struggle, for instance, the forests around us, one of the big 
issues right now there is ATV use and they’re struggling with their 
multiple use concept. 

In the past, if you could get on a logging road, you were fine with 
your ATV. Well, now they’re seeing resource impacts and they’re 
saying well, we need to take a step back here and look at those im- 
pacts and I think the public struggles sometimes with well, gee, I 
thought this was the Forest Service and with the Park Service we, 
for years, maintained that protection of the resource as being a pri- 
mary function. 
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I guess personally in some ways it’s a challenge, but it’s an op- 
portunity for all Americans, I think, to look at the bigger picture 
of what makes America great and what it is we’re trying to pre- 
serve. And yes, there will be differences in missions, but just like 
the Wilderness Bill and the fact that wildernesses in many agen- 
cies, management agencies’ jurisdiction, I think there’s again com- 
mon ground and I think those neighbors, like the Forest Service up 
there around us, how can we work with them to provide that vari- 
ety of visitor recreational experiences, but protect the resources at 
the same time? As you say, Mr. Chairman, state what it is that the 
National Park Service is all about, state what it is that the Forest 
Service is about and then what are the commonalities. 

Mr. SouDER. If I can jump to Mr. Neubacher for a minute. I have 
to tell you a funny story about Point Reyes, because I haven’t been 
there yet. I’ve obviously seen it and been around it and read about 
it and my first knowledge of it was I was actually a staffer at a 
hearing here in San Francisco years ago that was on public hous- 
ing. It was the Children and Family Committee. And then-Con- 
gresswoman Boxer was there and I was working for then-Congress- 
man Dan Coats before he became a Senator. Aud during the hear- 
ing she kept slipping him notes that we needed to go up to Point 
Reyes afterwards because it was such a beautiful seashore and ev- 
erybody was looking very intent on the hearing subject, but she 
was lobbying for us to go up there for dinner and visit the park 
later. And so it stuck in my mind. That was probably 20 years ago 
now that she did that, long before she was a Senator. 

Could you describe a little bit the unique challenges you have in 
the seashore? You predated Golden Gate. Is that correct? 

Mr. Neubacher. Yes, we were established in legislation in 1962. 

Mr. SouDER. In effect, you were kind of a, tell me if I’m describ- 
ing this wrong, but almost like a wilderness zone and you had this 
big military-dominated compound of space, whether it was Crissy 
field and the forts and Mason and Fort Point and a lot of this in 
the kind of the head where the Golden Gate area is and you were 
to the north of it. 

Is your visitation predominantly from the region or what kind of 
visitation do you get at your site? 

Mr. Neubacher. Well, over the last 5 years, every year we ex- 
ceeded over 2 million visitors and that varies from, depending on — 
we’re often weather dependent because we’re on the coast. We have 
80 miles of coastline within the park, which is pretty fabulous 
when you think that California has about 1,200 miles of coastline, 
so we do a lot to protect the California coast. 

But our visitation fluctuates, depending on the year, anywhere 
like last year it was 2.1 million at the peak when the economic sit- 
uation here in central California was like 2.6. A lot of people were 
coming out. So it just varies from year to year and it’s not growing 
that dramatically, just slowly, but the park, just to get back to your 
question, was really, it was almost a miracle. It was established in 
the 1960’s because there was a great citizen effort to put that park 
together. 

And we’re a little further north, there’s a little distance between 
us and the bases to the south, but we administer about some 
70,000 acres and it’s pretty fabulous country. It’s in great shape. 
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We have wilderness zones to working landscapes. It’s a diversity of 
landscapes and it’s kind of interesting because we’re in between — 
clearly not Yosemite, even though we have designated congres- 
sional wilderness a third of the park. But we’re not Golden Gate 
either. We’re kind of an in between park. 

And I worked in Alaska, I worked back East and a lot of places, 
but it’s pretty special and it’s very natural and if you look at our 
visitation, about 70 percent conies from the Greater Bay Area; 30 
percent comes from the Nation. But we get comments on a lot of 
our projects worldwide now. So I’ll get a comment on an issue from 
Belgium. We get written up a lot in the New York Times and a lot 
of different newspapers, so it’s becoming more and more of an 
international destination. 

If you walk Bear Valley Trail on a day during the summer you’ll 
hear six different languages and that’s because we’re so close to 
this wonderful international city of San Francisco. We’re really 
only an hour’s drive away, but you can have everything from elk 
to mountain lions to coyotes really in your background in just an 
hour’s time. We’ve got 147 miles of trail, so there’s plenty of back 
country to explore. 

Mr. SouDER. And you’re a seashore, right? 

Mr. Neubacher. National seashore, yes. 

Mr. SouDER. Well, as a practical matter, what does that mean 
in the name? Why would you be a national park? Is there a distinc- 
tion between it? I mean obviously a seashore is on the water. 

Mr. Neubacher. You know, it’s interesting, in our legislation, it 
says in the enabling legislation, it says that we should ensure that 
the natural environment dominates. So it’s kind of interesting. It 
was a political decision back in the 1960’s with all the seashores 
coming on board. We were the only one that got established on the 
West Coast, but as you know. Cape Cod, Cape Hatteras, all those 
got established on the East Coast. 

But it was this big movement to really protect America’s coast- 
line and there was a strong interest in our county to really move 
it forward. And if it hadn’t happened, that part of the country prob- 
ably would have 100,000 to 200,000 people living in it now, but a 
lot of people in Marin County really wanted it saved and they did 
a great job. It was almost entirely carved out of private land. 

Mr. Souder. It’s not really a swimming beach, it’s more of a 
walking beach? 

Mr. Neubacher. For most of us, unless you have a big thick wet 
suit on, the ocean is very cold. 

Mr. Souder. Do you allow dogs and beach walking with your 
pets? 

Mr. Neubacher. We do on leash, on leash only. We have two or 
three designated areas where people can go with their dogs on 
leash. And we worked that out with the community. We rarely get 
complaints about dogs and dogs off leash. I wouldn’t say — it’s still 
a little bit of an issue, but we worked it out pretty much. 

Mr. Souder. Let me ask a question of Mr. Pierce. I know I have 
this data from the summer, so I have the data if you don’t remem- 
ber, but is the State — clearly, eveiybody is under a budget crunch 
and if you could provide — we’ll give you a written request with 
some of the dates of what your full-time employee equivalent was 
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for this year, this year and this year, but I would also be interested 
in looking particularly at Mr. Pierce and Mr. O’Neill where you 
have State park partners, whether they’ve had a similar squeeze 
or whether it’s a more dramatic squeeze. I believe it’s been a more 
dramatic squeeze at the State level than the Federal level. 

Certainly, the number of State parks added in America has not 
kept up with the space we’ve added at the Federal level and one 
of the challenges that we face, some say well, places like Golden 
Gate should have been more of a city than a State park. On the 
other hand, if they don’t do it, then the space is lost. One of the 
challenges that we have at the Federal level, where can we do part- 
nerships? 

We have this in Indiana too, with Indiana Dunes. It was there 
preexisting the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, but the State 
simply hasn’t — I think they’ve created one new park in 30 years 
that they haven’t kept their funding proportionally, they’re having 
to close certain campgrounds and have a tighter budget restriction 
than we’ve had at the Federal level, not that we’ve had much at 
the Federal level, but I wonder, because in California, you had — 
Indiana was one of the first major three State park systems, early 
innovator, flattened out. 

In California, you were way ahead and clearly from Prop. 123 on, 
you’ve had a different pressure on State property taxes in Califor- 
nia. And I wonder how you see this evolution playing out in Cali- 
fornia? I mean everyone is thankful for everything you can get and 
one of my particular concerns is Angel Island because there, clearly 
the State wanted to keep it. There was concerns and we did our 
bill that we were going to try to take it over. On the other hand, 
the stuff is falling down. 

Mr. Pierce. My impression from Redwood? 

Mr. SOUDER. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce. We could get you the exact figures and Ted and 
Marilyn may have some of that on the next panel also, but my per- 
ception is that all the States and for sure, California is a good ex- 
ample and the national parks, have filled that pressure. An exam- 
ple to give you, it’s not just fiat budgets per se. It’s also that incre- 
mental creep of various things. 

You may be aware this summer when they were up there, we’re 
putting together a joint maintenance facility. State and national 
parks which I think is the right way to go. It’s going to be excellent 
where you have one carpenter shop, one plumbing shop, all that 
makes a lot of sense in an efficient operation. Well, as we go 
through this and didn’t take quite as much time as some of the 
stuff in Yosemite, I guess, but it takes years to put a project like 
that together. 

In 2004, when we actually went back and looked at construction 
costs in California because nationally they were looking at — well, 
we’ll give 4 percent, Mr. Pierce. That’s about what inflation has 
been nationally. We went back and actually checked. Well, in Cali- 
fornia in 2004 in construction the inflation was about 13 percent. 
And it doesn’t take many years like that to where you’re feeling 
that impact in your budget. So it has hit California State parks 
and it’s hit the national parks in California. 
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What we’re trying to do is address it with our needs and at the 
same time address it with the most efficient/efFective operation we 
can. And so we like the partnership in that it gives us some options 
and latitudes. Sometimes we can’t hire somebody that we need on 
the Federal side for whatever reason. Well, I can go over to 
Marilyn and say, “Marilyn, you know, this is a real key position we 
need. We can’t find a way to do it. Can you work with us?” And 
you bet, we can find a way to make that a State park employee, 
but in actuality, they’re working in the national park as much as 
the State. And we’ve got a lot of those examples that help both the 
State parks in their struggle with budget and at the same time 
some of the national parks. 

Mr. SouDER. And Mr. O’Neill, as you answer that question, could 
you — one of the things I’ve wondered is whether structurally inside 
the Park Service and it’s kind of what I’ve been hitting at the edges 
of. Whether part of the vision of where we’re going ought to be to 
say look, you have this kind of more wilderness park image then 
we have, so how do we adapt the National Park Service for the 
urban realities today where we have a shortage of green space and 
the usages may not be the same, but they’re part toward it and do 
we actually, we’re doing that kind of bit by bit, but I don’t sense 
there’s kind of a thematic approach to this. 

Mr. O’Neill. I’ll answer the first, the State park thing. I think 
Bill hit upon the major points. I think it’s a challenging time, obvi- 
ously, at both the Federal level and at the State level. But to me, 
it’s about — I guess the sense of two units, two organizational units 
at Federal and State level that can share a common vision about 
a place and understand that they’re going to have to be more re- 
sourceful in terms of how that vision might be achieved. 

I think the fact that we would rely exclusively on the Federal 
Government to solve that problem or just the State government to 
solve the problem is not realistic. Do the State government and the 
Federal Government need to be full partners? Yes. But I think an 
engagement of the American people on the challenge can suggest 
any number of alternative ways in which funds can be generated. 

So I think we’re seeing a reality that is sort of circular. People 
support what they know and care about. If they don’t know and 
care about, they’re going to put their support elsewhere. If not 
enough people feel the national parks or the State parks are impor- 
tant and convey the importance of that to their elected officials, 
their elected officials have many other priorities to fund. 

So I don’t think we’re going to solve the Park Service funding 
problem until we solve the relevance issue. Until a greater number 
of Americans see relevance in the National Park Service and their 
lives and they feel it’s an important priority, they’re not going to 
convey that to their elected officials in strong enough terms that 
elected official regardless of party or ideology, how would they ex- 
pect them to go to bat? 

So I think we’re in very competitive times. Parks are in competi- 
tion with a lot of other worthy public good and the only way that 
you change that is to bring a stimulated public behind the impor- 
tance of these places to the level that they’re willing to convey that 
support personally in terms of what they give and in terms of how 
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they convey their advocacy through their elected officials. To me, 
we’re not going to get where we need to get until that’s done. 

Now what is our reality today? You know at the Federal level 
we’ve had our challenging times, I think, as many people will at- 
test to. I think our issue at the Federal level really is twofold and 
the budget challenge we have is twofold. One is the fact that up 
until last year where we had a full pay raise covered by Congress, 
we had to eat the pay raise and a park the size of Golden Gate, 
that’s $1 million a year, just to eat the difference in the pay raise 
costs. That’s 8 to 10 positions a year that we were losing as a re- 
sult of just that one small issue. It seemed small, but when you get 
down to the park level, it’s not small. It’s major. 

The other thing is that in addition to that inflation reality and 
not paying the pay cross is that at the park level, I hear people 
saying well I don’t see a green and gray uniform out there. I never 
see the ranger. I never see the interpreter ranger and at the man- 
agement level we’ve had to absorb all these new responsibilities 
without sort of funding to support them and they’re all worthy 
mandates. There are societal changes and there’s new mandates, 
so — but obviously all of us continue to acquire important land, but 
there’s hardly ever funds that are appropriated to include it. 

Just the public’s right to know, the FOIA, the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, at Golden Gate it takes us three quarters of an FTE 
now just to respond to Freedom of Information Act. That was a re- 
sponsibility that we didn’t need to deal with a number of years ago, 
not to the extent at which people are demanding that information 
today, but that’s three quarters of an FTE, a uniformed person 
that’s not out in the field. 

Homeland Security has brought a dramatic change in terms of 
responsibilities to the national parks in terms of being able to — I 
mean we never used to have to have security in the Headquarters 
building. Now it takes a full FTE just to provide the security sup- 
port in the Headquarters building to deal with the reality of a post- 
September 11th world. 

And if you look at the Golden Gate Bridge and the protection 
that’s provided there, so the staggering new sort of metric require- 
ments that we have in reporting just continue to compound. And 
not to say any of them are bad, but when you get down to the level 
that is implementing the new maintenance management system at 
Golden Gate requires four FTE now just to be able to manage the 
complex information data management in a park of this size. And 
that’s immensely important because that tells us how we’re manag- 
ing our asset base. But that’s four rangers that are not in the field 
doing interpretive work. 

So I think to get an understanding of the budget, people need to 
understand it’s not that we make a conscious and bad choice not 
to have an interpretive ranger there is we have to make hard deci- 
sions based upon mandates that are worthy, that are passed down, 
that we have to respond to that really create more administrative 
work which doesn’t allow us to have as many people in the field. 

So it’s between those two factors, unfunded mandates and the 
lack of covering inflation costs, particularly paid increases in com- 
bination that’s creating the problem. 
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It’s not that people don’t care about the Park Service. It’s just 
that we were very gracious for the support that Congress gave us 
for the operating increase this year and to be able to cover the pay 
increase. It makes a huge difference when you get down to a park 
level. But I think there are some structural issues that have to be 
dealt with. There are structural issues to look at a different process 
and how parks may be funded. It’s an understanding that parks 
can’t completely rely upon appropriated funds to be able to make 
a difference in the communities they serve in a more diverse-fund- 
ing base that’s going to be important. And revenue generation has 
to be a part of the formula, the ways that are appropriate that 
don’t close off people from access to the national parks that gen- 
erate funds to support their sustaining operations. 

So it’s complex, but I want to convey that at least in central Cali- 
fornia the same experience that Bill conveyed in northern Califor- 
nia is the case. We want to work together. We’re finding resource- 
ful ways to work together. We’re both in challenging times and 
we’re both taking that challenge in a positive way to try to make 
a difference and Angel Island Immigration Station is a prime ex- 
ample. 

Mr. SouDER. I know I’ve gone way over in this panel. I want to 
ask two more questions. One is I want to give you each an oppor- 
tunity if you would like to comment on the new management plans. 
I didn’t think there would be a big rush, but new management poli- 
cies are being floated. Does it look like that’s going to dramatically 
affect any of your parks? 

Mr. O’Neill. I mean I do think we’ve extended the deadline 
sometime in February and I think a lot of us are now working on 
the management policies. I went to Big Bend myself I happen to 
be the chair of the National Wilderness Steering Committee. We 
went there and we went through Chapter 6 basically, 25 of us, 
word by word for 3 days, so we’re now getting to the point where 
we’re providing good feedback through the system and I believe 
now that we will make — this document could be very good in the 
end. 

Mr. SouDER. The other thing is I wanted to give each of you a 
chance to react to these things, as we look ahead because if we’re 
going to have a 100-year vision for the big anniversary and it’s an 
opportunity to do a Mission 66 type thing and say what should we 
focus on? Mission 66 focused on making architecture with high ceil- 
ings so the energy costs go up, but it did get a lot of recreational 
facilities in the United States and it focused on the parks. Our leg- 
islation is out there focusing on, “OK, how are we going to deal 
with the staffing question?” We talk about maintenance, but what 
about the people? 

In the real world, in addition to this, in trying to manage our 
budget because it’s a zero sum game, does this go to Medicaid? 
Does this go to pay for Medicare? Does this go to pay for roads? 
Where does it go in our Federal budget? Immunization? Asian bird 
flu? As we work this through and work with the park dollars that 
part of the question is like at Alcatraz, how many interpreters you 
have versus tape systems? How Costco works versus traditional 
grocery store? Where are our tradeoffs versus a preference for live 
human help? How much of this should actually be in research? Do 
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we take an interpretive ranger, but not do the core research and 
who is going to do that? 

What about the inholdings in the parks that we haven’t com- 
pleted? What about when we have new land opportunities or up at 
Redwood where you have watershed potential problems outside the 
park? Would it be better to get control of that land outside the park 
on the watershed before it does damage internally, or is this for 
rangers, or is this for new visitor centers, or is it for research? 

And what would help grab the public mind some kind of com- 
bination focusing on one and maybe Mr. Neubacher, you could start 
because this is your crack to kind of go on record and all of you, 
the Park Service, you all work in many diverse places and go to 
other parks and meet other superintendents. How do we capture 
this? What should we do legislatively if we’re going to try to tackle 
something? 

In Mission 66, it was visitation services. Are we better off going 
after one thing? Mix some new and land with personnel? I’d like 
to hear some comments. 

Mr. Neubacher. I really think of the Park Service as being sort 
of the best of the best. It really is the heart and the soul of the 
Nation and that’s how I would separate us from the Forest Service. 
All of our sites are nationally significant and really glorious places. 

I see this 2016 date being a tremendous opportunity for us to 
highlight the national park system and put a spark, put a separate 
date and we lead up to generating this sort of tremendous momen- 
tum for completing the National Park Service, fixing the infrastruc- 
ture, getting our staffing in good shape. I mean all of the above. 

And working with our partners, I see this being a public sector, 
but a partnership thing. It’s cooperative conservation and we really 
highlight all these great things across the Nation that are going to 
occur and I know that the Park Service is, the National Leadership 
Council is putting together sort of a menu of things we’d like to ac- 
complish, but I see it’s the great date to strive for and get a lot of 
things completed before 2016. And what a tremendous opportunity 
to really move 

Mr. SouDER. Because you really have to start that 17 years 

Mr. Neubacher. You’ve got to start now. I think today. I was 
coming back from Big Bend, riding back in the car with a couple 
of the associates from Washington and we were trying to portray 
in our minds what could we really accomplish and I think it would 
be wonderful to work with Congress to put together a package of 
these, whatever we want to say, 20 things. But I do think it’s an 
opportunity and a lot of people think the Park Service is complete. 
I personally don’t. 

I think there are a lot of gray areas that need protection by the 
Park Service. I’d love to see us do that. I think — I don’t want to 
use the word Mission 66, but I’d love for us to move the backlog 
really forward in a big way in terms of meeting our needs and in- 
frastructure and so that by 2016 the Park Service, we can all say 
with great pride, it’s really in good shape. And not just infrastruc- 
ture, in our resources, too. 

I’ve got 30 federally listed species at Point Reyes. I would love 
to say in 2016 all those are in phenomenal shape. I’ve got another 
50 species of concern. So I have the highest density of spotted owls 
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anywhere in the range, so I’ve got a lot of things to take care of. 
I’d love to have programs in place that ensure those in perpetuity. 

Mr. SOUDER. Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. O’Neill. Don said it all. I think getting to this, there has 
to be a compelling vision that people can buy into. I can tell you 
how tired I’m getting of this whole thought of having to dumb down 
the national park system to deal with current budget realities. 
That’s something we have to do, but that’s not a vision for the fu- 
ture. 

I got really inspired recently in a meeting where a prominent 
foundation head challenged us in the Park Service and she said, 
“Brian and John and Rob,” we were three Park Service people 
there. She said, “help me understand something.” She said, “when 
I visit a national park, I would think that the best in practice is 
in place and I’m learning from it and I’m being inspired by it.” She 
said, “if I went to Yosemite National Park, I would expect the very 
best of water conservation in place. And then everywhere I looked 
and everywhere I went sound water conservation measures were in 
place. And I was seeing them and I was trying to see how they re- 
lated to my personal life. But I was learning from it. I was being 
inspired by it. And if I went to Yellowstone National Park, I would 
think the very best in energy conservation was in place. Again, I 
was learning from it. It was all around me, all the new technology, 
and I was being inspired by it.” And she kept going on. 

She said if I went to Rocky Mountain National Park, I think the 
very best in trail systems, that trails were actually being laid out 
in a way that was sensitive to the environment, that new tech- 
nology was being applied in terms of geoweb over wetland areas. 
And I saw that and I could see how it applied in my own life and 
my own community and I was being inspired by it. 

And she finally ended up after a series of these and she said fi- 
nally, “I don’t think I’ve ever had a healthy meal in a national 
park.” And she said, “that’s got to change.” Now we’re working on 
that. But that’s the inspiration. You’ve got to have something that 
people can be inspired. The national park system should represent 
the very best of what America is about because it is about America. 
It’s about the American story, the American experience and we 
should be the very best and we’re going to have to find a new way 
to fund it, a different way of funding it, a different combination, a 
way in which we bring private philanthropy together with public 
funding and new approaches. 

And I think that’s the inspiration that we need. We need to see 
it as the best and we have to exemplify best practice and we need 
to inspire people by it. 

Mr. SouDER. Mr. Pierce, maybe that’s not easy to follow. 

Mr. Pierce. I was just going to say that. 

Mr. SouDER. Maybe because it would be — one of the things I ap- 
preciate you taking the time and I appreciate the second panel 
being patient here is I want to thank on the record the National 
Park Service. As we have done these hearings there has been more 
flexibility, so first of all I want to thank Jonathan Jarvis for letting 
you all testify, for MNL and Steve Martin, who have increasingly 
become more comfortable that I’m not trying to run some kind of 
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hit operation on the National Park Service and we’re actually doing 
an exploratory thing. 

We’ve talked it through in core ops and business plans and I un- 
derstand the budget pressures as much as the National Park Serv- 
ice does, but I believe that we need to look at our vision, figure out 
how to fund this. 

And so this is really the first time we’ve had four superintend- 
ents up with me being able to roam freely through this discussion. 
We’ve had them present, ask an occasional question and so that’s 
why I’m taking a little longer today than I have at some other 
hearings with this. 

One thing that a lot of people don’t realize and maybe you and 
Mr. Tollefson would see, a few of the other parks that you’ve 
worked at, so you can give kind of the — and then make your com- 
ments, to show some of the holistic approaches that many of you 
bring because you’ve many times worked at diverse parks and dif- 
ferent places. 

Mr. Pierce. Well, you’ve asked the wrong guy for the short an- 
swer. 

Mr. SouDER. Because you’ve been to a lot 

Mr. Pierce. I’ve been to a lot of parks. But I agree with you. 
Maybe I will preface my short remark with I have been in Alaska, 
Camp Maya and Lake Clark and Aniakchak and I’ve been down 
the Everglades and I’ve been to the Great Smokies and Shen- 
andoah and Devil’s Tower and Capital Reef and Olympic and Gla- 
cier and Grand Canyon and Crator Lake and it goes on. 

But I will say this, too, that there is a common thread in all 
those areas that I’ve worked and I guess I would want to thank you 
and the other Members of Congress that have put forward this 
2016 approach because I think that’s the right approach. And my 
vision is that we need to keep it uncluttered and we need to tell 
the American public right up front with honesty that yes, the na- 
tional parks is the best idea that we ever gave everybody in the 
world, and yes, it is important and we should in a nonpartisan way 
work together to make sure that vision is followed through for our 
grandkids. 

And of all those parks I’ve worked at I had my conflicts with peo- 
ple. I was a ranger in law enforcement for many years, but you 
know, I never met anybody that when I talked with them about 
preservation of the resources and said well, what would you like 
your granddaughter to see or your grandson to see when they come 
here? 

I never heard anybody say I don’t really care what they see. I 
mean, to a person they said, “I want them to see what I see. I want 
them to experience what I experience” and you know, that’s the 
uncluttered message I think we need to get across. 

Now, if I had one thing to say of what to do with it from a field 
person with all those parks. I’d say try to fund what you can and 
trust the managers in those parks to work with their neighbors to 
do what’s best for those parks. One of the problems I’ve had espe- 
cially in the last number of years there are so many different ac- 
counts with so many different things attached to them, that as a 
manager, it’s very difficult for me to focus on what’s important 
here. And if we could put it into the operations of the National 
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Park Service and then hold the manager accountable for the best 
management of the parks, I think that would go a long way to 
helping us do the proper management in those areas. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Tollefson. My career has spanned nine national parks from 
Alaska to the Virgin Islands and Great Smoky Mountains to Yo- 
semite and fill in the blanks in between. And it’s been a wonderful 
opportunity to give back to the Nation. 

Relative to the 100th anniversary of the National Park Service 
and this hearing being focused predominantly on partnerships, it’s 
important that we recognize as I know you know that the State of 
California protected of Yosemite for the first four decades and we 
are moving forward to our 150th anniversary 2 years before the 
100th anniversary of the national park system. 

I think, building on what’s been said, my overarching message 
for that 100th anniversary is welcoming the diversity of this coun- 
try to their national parks and to their heritage, because it is about 
protecting the best places in the country and the world and the 
heritage of this country and making sure we reach out and wel- 
come people who don’t normally think parks, who didn’t have the 
opportunity to grow up, as I did, backpacking in the North Cas- 
cades at a very young age. And how we do that is an interesting 
problem. 

We need to focus on the backlog and the fee program is for the 
large parks that have a fee program is a wonderful opportunity to 
reach that, but it’s not enough. 

As Brian said, we need to find a new way of moving forward. A 
fifth of our operating budget comes from donated funds and I think 
there needs to be a new look at the partnership between Congress 
and the national park system and with partners that can really 
help us move into that new age. 

We can’t continue to manage the way the first half of my career, 
where it was about being in the park and management of park 
lands as opposed to the second half of my career, which has been 
about what partners out there want to help us. Because all of those 
partners are stewards of the land and the more partners we have, 
the more stewards we have. And getting people that the Park Serv- 
ice professionals and those who care about parks to understand it’s 
all of our responsibility at the 100th anniversary, I think, is criti- 
cal. 

Mr. SouDER. I want to thank each of you. It’s a tremendous chal- 
lenge. There are a couple of things I want to make sure that we 
get in followup and I don’t know whether a page or two would be 
helpful and we can dig some of it out, but if you could on the Yo- 
semite fund which is clearly one of the model private sector. Also, 
I know I visited, one of the visits I had there at Yosemite. 

I’d be interested in if you could give us a little bit on this and 
then we can followup with the headquarters to see where else this 
is occurring, but I was there when there was like a 2-day meeting 
of researchers from different universities who wanted access to the 
park. 

And the discussion was how can the park, how much should be 
coordinated? How can you match up researchers with the needs? 
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How can we do better utilization of private sector research and 
public sector research and matching. 

And if any of you have any — I’m a big believer that some of this 
extended learning in the Park Service is the No. 1, clearly, the Pre- 
sidio has more historic structures than anywhere in the United 
States, but you have multi-periods of history and not to mention 
the Maritime Museum. 

But how to use the Internet because clearly it’s the No. 1 cul- 
tural, the No. 1 wilderness, the No. 1 wildlife agency in the United 
States and as the world is changing, can we keep up? When I was 
here, Mary Scott Gibson helped take us around and then she 
wound up down at Carlsbad for a while and she matched up with 
my daughter who was doing a bat project back in Indiana. And she 
got her a whole bunch of material, enabled the kids to hook up and 
talk with her or arrange with her down at Carlsbad about the bat 
project. Now those kids were in a rural area. They’re never going 
to get to Carlsbad Caverns. Or maybe a couple of them will, but 
that is the place where you see these thousands of bats. 

And if you’re within 50 miles of a park, often you can tap into 
that, but how can we spread this through multimedia, through 
Internet, to be able to tap into the tremendous resources, and what 
would that do to enhance a different type of visitation. The Inter- 
net is getting better, but how to be created with that is a huge 
challenge and we’re looking for those kind of ideas and how we 
might blend them. 

So thank you again for all your service. I thank each of the peo- 
ple who work for you for that because often they don’t get to hear 
that and also really appreciate the State parks partnership such as 
you’ve had. I was very impressed at Redwood with how you 
seamlessly have done that. And also they have the only tsunami- 
ready headquarters in the Park Service. That was another unusual 
thing there. Thank you very much. 

If the second panel could come forward. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. SouDER. Mr. Theodore Jackson, deputy director for park op- 
erations, California State Parks; Gene Sykes, Chair of the National 
Parks and Conservation Association; Greg Moore, executive direc- 
tor of the Golden Gate Conservancy; and Daphne Kwok, executive 
director of the Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. SouDER. Now that I have you all seated, can you stand and 
raise your right hands? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. SouDER. Let the record show that each of the witnesses re- 
sponded in the affirmative. 

Thank you for your patience as I was late and then spent a lot 
of time questioning the first panel and we’ll start with you, Mr. 
Jackson. 
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STATEMENT OF THEODORE JACKSON 

Mr. Jackson. Well, thank you very much and I want to thank 
you, Chairman Souder, and the subcommittee for inviting Califor- 
nia State Parks here today. I am here on behalf of my Director, Di- 
rector Ruth Coleman, who unfortunately couldn’t be here today. 
She had a pressing engagement in Sacramento, but she sends her 
regards. 

I have submitted a statement, or testimony, that can be included 
in the record. And so, given the lateness of the hour and so forth. 
I’ll try and briefly summarize those comments to the key points. 

I’m the deputy director for Park Operations. I am responsible for 
the day-to-day operations for California State Parks, the largest 
State park system in the world. We have 278 units that comprise 
the system and over 1.5 million acres. One of the partnerships that 
we are most proud of in a number of partnerships that we enjoy 
throughout the State is the one that we currently have between 
ourselves and the National Park Service for increased coordination 
and efficiencies. This partnership encompasses seven national 
parks, seashores, monuments, historic parks and recreation areas, 
the 16 State parks, historic parks, beaches and recreation areas. 

The one that is probably the most well known and was alluded 
to in the first panel, the one that we enjoy at Redwood National 
State Park is probably the most developed with an MOU that was 
put in place back in 1994 and continues today. 

Bill Pierce alluded to many of the important success stories that 
can be attributed to both the partnership and the MOU, the shared 
planning, training, coordinating of work up there, general plan 
management agreement that was appropriated in 2000. Many suc- 
cesses which we think has actually resulted in improved services, 
service delivery to the visiting public there. 

Down here in the Greater San Francisco Bay area, we enjoy a 
strong partnership with Brian O’Neill and Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area and tomorrow you and members of your committee 
will be going over to Angel Island State Park. Angel Island was ac- 
quired from the U.S. military in 1955. It’s a 750-acre island park, 
offers world class vistas of San Francisco Bay, the Golden Gate 
Bridge and Mount Tamalpais. It’s alive with history, a 3,000-year- 
old Coast Miwok hunting and fishing sites can be found in close 
proximity to the largest collection of American Civil War era mili- 
tary buildings west of the Mississippi. 

From 1910 to 1940, the island processed thousands of immi- 
grants and during World War II, Japanese and German prisoners 
of war were held on the island, which was also used as a process- 
ing center for American soldiers returning from the Pacific. This is 
really a remarkable park and I think that you’ll find your visit to- 
morrow to be quite enjoyable and stimulating. 
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That particular park is a great success story for a number of 
partnerships that it enjoys. One of the members of the panel here 
today, the Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation, is a non- 
profit that has really helped out tremendously in terms of provid- 
ing resources to help with the interpretation of the park and the 
development of the facilities there. 

We have been able to generate significant funds. State Parks has 
budgeted $400,000 from its general fund; $3 million from a Cul- 
tural and Historical Endowment; and $15 million from a bond act 
that was passed in 2000 that’s known in the State as Proposition 
12. And as you probably are well aware, the Angel Island Immigra- 
tion Station Restoration and Preservation Act of 2005, which 
passed through the Congress and now is awaiting signature by the 
President and was actively supported by our Governor, authorizes 
up to an additional $15 million for the station’s preservation. Of 
course we’re very excited about the prospects for that bill. 

There is some other stuff in my comments about our FamCamp 
program which is an outreach program that we use in numerous 
communities throughout the State to encourage participation from 
urban park users or urban communities and low-income folks who 
maybe haven’t had as great an opportunity to take advantage of 
open space and park-type experiences. 

I also did want to briefly touch upon the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains partnership. I was the southern division chief located in Los 
Angeles up until my promotion to the deputy director a year ago 
and I was very involved and actually worked as a field ranger 
down in Santa Monica Mountains back in the 1990’s. It’s a great 
partnership that really is paying great dividends again, both for 
the agencies that are participants in it and for the parks going 
public. 

Down there you have three agencies, the National Park Service, 
California State Parks, and a local conservancy down there, Santa 
Monica Mountain Conservancy, who have partnered together both 
in terms of acquisition and in terms of planning and in terms of 
day-to-day operations and absent those three entities being down 
there, I think you would see the demonstrated services down there 
and I don’t know that the public would be able to appreciate, have 
the same sorts of resources that they have available to them as a 
result. 

And this is no more apparent than the most recent acquisition 
this past year of the Gillette Ranch, the King Gillette Ranch, which 
is also known as the SOKA property, which was long sought after, 
both by open space advocates and environmentalists down in the 
Malibu, Lagora Hills area. It’s a spectacular piece of property with 
a lot of cultural resources on it. The National Park Service, in par- 
ticular, was very interested in acquiring this property. It sits in the 
heart of the Santa Monica Mountains and is really going to allow 
for the three agencies to have a joint visitor center, orientation cen- 
ter there, which will really enhance visitors’ experience there in the 
park. 

It was only through the leveraging of the three agencies and 
available resources were they able to make that acquisition this 
past year or it may have been lost. And the National Park Service 
in concert with the other two agencies had enough funding at the 
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end of the game to allow for planning process to ensue, and so 
they’re currently in a planning process to determine the public use 
and the development of that site. It’s a real great story along the 
lines of those win-win situations. 

So we really appreciate and enjoy the relationship that we have 
with National Parks. It’s an important relationship for us. It’s im- 
portant that we try and leverage the skill sets of the individual 
agencies to the benefit of all and we look forward to those relation- 
ships continuing to grow as we move forward. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jackson follows:] 
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On behalf of Director Ruth Coleman and California State Parks I wish to thank you 
Chairman Souder and members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity to speak before 
you today. I bm Theodore Jackson, Jr„ speaking today on behalf of Ruth Coleman, the 
Director of the California Department of Parks and Recreation. Director Coleman was 
invited to speak before you today, but because of scheduling conflicts was unable to 
participate and has asked that I appear in her stead. 

In my capacity as Deputy Director of Park Operations I am responsible for the planning, 
management, and staffing of the 278 units of the California State Park System. 
Comprising over 1.5 million acres, these parks preserve representative samples of 
California’s incredibly diverse natural landscapes and habitats, significant historical and 
cultural legacy sites, and last year provided opportunities for outdoor recreation to nearly 
81 million citizens of this state, our nation and the world. 

Many of the units of California’s State Park System are in close proximity or adjacent to 
public lands administered by agencies of the federal government as well as cities and 
counties of this state. Not surprisingly, in order to provide the bast management 
practices at the most efficient cost we strive to work cooperatively with each of them. For 
example, we have cooperative agreements with the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management for the provision of mutual aid, joint recreational projects, and 
public safety. We tease over 100,000 acres from the Bureau of Reclamation, nearly 
10,000 acres from the Bureau of Land Management and over 2000 acres from the U.S. 
Marine Corps and with lesser acreages from the U.S. Coast Guard, U.S Navy, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and special districts where we provide resource protection, management 
and recreational opportunilies. 

One of our cooperative ventures of which we are most proud is the General Agreement 
between ourselves and the National Park Service for "Increased Coordination and 
Efficienclas.” This agreement partners seven National Parks, Seashore, Monument, 
Historic Park, and Recreation Areas with seventeen State Parks. Historic Parks, 
Beaches, and Recreation Areas. This agreement, which expires in the spring of 2009, is 
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but the most recent of three similar such agreements we and the National Parti Service 
have shared since 1994. Prior to the adoption of the first agreement serious thought had 
been given by the State of California to the relinquishment of our three State Parks which 
were encompassed within the boundaries of Redwood National Park to the National Park 
Service. However, following an assessment by a joint National/State Park committee of 
twelve senior park professionals, there was recognition that there were significant 
potential advantages for statewide coordination to enable and invigorate park-to-park and 
agency-to agency programmatic cooperation to achieve joint operational improvements 
and cost savings. Following that group’s recommendation the first agreement was 
entered into encompassing federal and state parks within the Congressionally-authorized 
boundaries of Redwood National Park, Golden Gate National Recreation Area and Santa 
Monica Mountains National Recreation Area. 

A measure of the success of this venture is that our agreement has twice been extended 
since then, most recently in 2004, but has been expanded to include the lands of the 
Santa Monica Mountains Conservancy, Point Reyes National Seashore, Mojave National 
Preserve and twenty-three state parks which include portions of the Juan Bautista de 
Anza National Historic Trail, 

Over the last eleven years, both agencies have selected key personnel to make the 
partnerships succeed. These parks share facilities, staff, supplies and because 
resource, interpretive and law enforcement staff can cross boundaries, they offer the 
visiting public greater security, more efficient maintenance, more interpretation and 
coordinated recreation opportunities such as connecting trail systems. 

in addition to the very tangible, day-to-day, on-the-ground results, another significant 
impact has been on the way each agency and park now thinks about the other as a 
professional partner that needs to be involved in how tasks are approached and how 
challenges can be met. Both staffs participate in professional training provided at 
California State Parks' Wiiiiam Penn Mott Training Center. This not only provides 
improved skills, but also fosters a team bond. Joint peace officer training in each cluster 
of parks in this state improves public safety through suppression of criminal activity, 
improved emergency medicai response, and disaster response. 

Throughout the parks covered by this agreement there is a heightened sense of shared 
missions, interests and stakes in outcomes. The partnerships have definitely increased 
the effectiveness of both agencies and have attracted respect from the public and 
interest from other states. Our partnership with the National Park Service has emerged 
as a national prototype. To illustrate the success of our agreement, I would like to offer a 
few examples out of literally hundreds which could be presented to you, which 
demonstrate how, by working together, we are able to accomplish more than we could 
individually. Clearly, you will see that the beneficiaries are not only the resources we are 
charged to protect, but the recreating public we serve. 
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REDWOOD NATIONAL and STATE PARKS 

Now universally known as Redwood National and State Parks, the maintenance 
operations of both agencies are engaged in daily sharing of resources, communications, 
planning and scheduling, and develop joint annual work plans. Recent results of this 
cooperation which included natural resources staff have secured a long-term exemption 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to allow continuation of cyclic maintenance 
activities year-round in the heavily used visitor areas throughout Redwood National and 
State Parks. This has resulted in the continued health of several threatened and 
endangered species while providing well-maintained visitor use facilities 

Due to their proximity California State Parks' staff provides custodial services for the 
visitor center, picnicking and comfort station facilities at the National Park Service Hiouchi 
Information Center and $88,000 in waste removal fees, in addition, communication and 
alarm systems are shared by both agencies at visitor and administrative centers and 
equipment (i.e.. pumper truck, garbage truck) which would otherwise be duplicated, are 
routinely shared. By combining collection and disposal of solid waste (including Ihe 
recycling of paper, aluminum and glass at campgrounds and day use areas), 12.7 tons of 
generated materials have been recycled, thereby reducing solid waste brought to the 
landfill and saving $20,000 each year. Through the organization of a licensed, joint 
agency, asbestos abatement team (only the second such team in the National Park 
Service) an abatement project at Glacier Bay National Park that resulted in a savings of 
over $150,000 to the Department of Interior. California State Parks also provides the 
services of a state licensed civil engineer to the National Parks Service as welt as 
facilitation services and, following significant events, necessary counseling services. 

Through the efforts of California State Parks, State Prison workers provide grounds care 
for Crescent City, Del Norte County, Redwood National and State Parks and other 
nonprofit or public organizations. Prisoners now mow, trim and cleanup lawns and 
planting beds at park headquarters, the Crescent Beach Day Use Area, and Hiouchi 
Information Center, without regard to agency property resulting in significant savings to all 
involved agencies. 

New Redwood National and State Park entrance, developed area and trail signs have 
been prepared jointly by staff of both agencies resulting in better communication and 
improved visitor services. Increased visitor safety has also resulted from radio, phone 
and computer system improvements by National Park Service staff which has saved 
California State Parks over $200,000 in installation and annual maintenance costs. 
Current upgrades to these facilities, utilizing $26,000 in California State Parks funds, are 
furthering this effort. 

Much can be done to continue to improve and increase efficiencies. For instance we 
knew that the absence of a combined agency maintenance facility is a primary deterrent 
to additional cost savings through better management practices. Therefore we have 
been working together to complete a combined maintenance facility on State Park 
property which will further consolidate labor, equipment and material efficiencies that will 
continue to reduce operational costs. In this effort California State Parks is providing the 
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National Park Service sixteen acres of coastal property from Jedediah Smith Redwoods 
State Park plus an additional $1 .000,000 million for the Aubell joint maintenance facility. 
The National Park Service will provide an additional $9,000,000 for development. 

GREATER SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA PARKS 

Perhaps of principle interest to you in this geographic area are our combined efforts 
within Angel Island State Park. Acquired from the U.S. military in 1955, this nearly 750 
acre island park offers world class vistas of San Francisco Bay, the Golden Gate Bridge, 
the skvtine of the city of San Francisco, as well as the nearby Marin Headlands and 
Mount Tamalpais. Alive with history, three thousand year old Coast Miwok hunting and 
fishing sites can be found in close proximity to the largest collection of American Civil 
War era military buildings west of the Mississippi River. From 1910 to 1940, the island 
processed thousands of immigrants. During World War II, Japanese, and German 
prisoners of war were held on the island, which was also used as a processing center for 
American soldiers returning from the Pacific. During the Cold War of the *50s and ’608, 
the island was home to a Nike missile base. Within this park, the California Department 
of Parks arid Recreation has pioneered landscape restoration, historic structure 
preservation, animal population control, and exotic plant species suppression methods 
which have been successfully employed by other park agencies throughout the San 
Francisco Bay Area and elsewhere. We welcome your visit tomorrow to this treasure of 
the California State Park System. 

The Angel Island Immigration Station has a particularly eloquent story to tell of the 
experience of migrants to this nation from Pacific Rim countries. The story of their 
treatment, isolation, loneliness and ultimate success can best be told, as it has been at 
Ellis Island on the Atlantic Coast, through the station’s restoration and interpretation. 
Through a productive partnership of the Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation, the 
Goiden Gate National Recreation Area, and ourselves, major strides have been made to 
initiate necessary restoration of station buildings, curate artifacts, and provide important 
interpretation of the station’s too little publicly know history. To sustain this effort, the 
State of California has budgeted $400,000 of its general fund, $3,000,000 from its 
Cultural and Historical Endowment, and $15,000,000 from the Safe Neighborhood Parks, 
Clean Water, Clean Air and Coastal Protection Bond Act of 2000, The recent 
Congressional passage of the Angel Island Immigration Station Restoration and 
Preservation Act of 2005 shows congressional leadership in protecting this important 
resource was actively supported by California Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger. As you 
know, this act if signed by the President authorizes up to $15,000,000 for station 
preservation. We eagerly await subsequent Congressional action which appropriates 
funds matching California's already substantial contribution to this national treasure’s 
restoration and subsequent opening to the public. 

California State Park’s FamCamp Community Outreach program serves disadvantaged 
urban families with an opportunity to camp and visit parks through the loan of camping 
equipment and other training. The National Park Service has partnered with us in this 
effort by providing ferry service through their Blue and Gold Ferry contract for FamCamp 
groups departing from San Francisco. 
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Our cooperating agreement vvith the Nattonal Park Service has also facilitated the 
establishment of the “Island Hop" service with the Blue and Gold Ferry concessionaire 
provides the public with a single ticket trip to visit both Alcatraz and Angel island. 
Beginning in 1998 this fare has served 17,000 to 26,000 Angel Island visitors annually. 

Elsewhere in the San Francisco Bay Area, California State Parks is actively working with 
Muir Woods National Monument to improve their fire suppression system by providing 
land at the popular Alice Eastwood Group Campsite within Mount Tamalpais State Park 
for a 10,000 gallon tank (two hour supply) and delivery pipeline to the backcountry of the 
Monument. Other joint efforts are improvements to reduce unsafe roadside shoulder 
parking outside of the Monument which adversely impacts the natural resources of it and 
Mount Tamalpais State Park as well as improving park trail access to the public. 

Both Point Reyes National Seashore and California State Parks are members of a variety 
of public/private groups seeking to improve watershed and fisheries resources of the 
Seashore, Samuel P. Taylor and Tomales Bay State Parks. As the watersheds of 
Lagunitas Creek and Tomales Bay are shared by national, state, local and private 
entities, it is pnly through such efforts that improvements in water quality and natural 
habitats resulting in restoration of coho and steelhead runs can occur. 

The two mile long Dias Ridge Trail is equally shared by Mount Tamalpais State Park and 
the Golden Gate National Recreation Area. This trail is a degraded remnant of an old 
ranch road that exceeds 25% grade with severe erosion problems and visitor safety 
hazards. The joint trail realignment and restoration project will establish a safe mutti-use 
connection from the Panoramic Highway to State Route 1 at Muir Beach. At present, 
there is a draft proposal to facilitate the transfer of $75,000 by the National Park Service 
to California State Parks to prepare and complete a California Environmental Quality Act 
and National Environmental Policy Act review of the entire joint project. Trail construction 
costs are estimated at approximately $225,000. While the bulk of the construction costs 
are anticipated to come from federal funding sources, California State Parks anticipates 
contributing funding towards the restoration and rehabilitation efforts. 

SANTA MONICA MOUNTAINS 

Even before the signing of the original 1994 agreement between our two agencies, the 
Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area, the six California State Park System 
units and California’s Santa Monica Mountain Conservancy had a history of working 
together to their mutual benefit, A recent example of this is the development of a 
weekend and holiday shuttle system that stops at State Parks, the National Recreation 
Area, Santa Monica Mountain Conservancy Parks, and county beaches. This service 
attracts new visitors to these parks and serves to reduce traffic congestion as well as 
pollution and provides access recreational opportunities each agency could not provide 
on their own. 

For over thirty years we have sought to acquire the 588 acres of Historic King Gillette 
Ranch (SOKA property). This property is contiguous with Malibu Creek State Park and 
provides recreational and ecological connectivity with the National Recreation Area and 
other California State Park System Lands and Santa Monica Mountain Conservancy 
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properties. No one agency had the money to make this strategic acquisition but with 
$7,000,000 from California State Parks and $2,500,000 from the National Park Service 
for acquisition it has became a reality. This property will become a joint operational, 
interpretive and educational facility that will provide visitor serves in the heart of the Santa 
Monica Mountains. 

Under the leadership of the National Recreation Area we are participating in a mountain 
lion study in the Santa Monica Mountains. Four mountains lions have been fitted with 
radio collars and are being tracked through the Santa Monica Mountains. Information 
regarding movement, prey, hunting behavior, mating is being gathered which will help 
both agencies manage the preservation of this important, but increasing rare in coastal 
southern California keystone species. Our efforts have been rewarded with the news this 
year that four kittens were born in Malibu Creek State Park, 

A consolidated trail management plan is being prepared for the Santa Monica Mountains 
by the three partner agencies. The Santa Monica Mountains' trails are among the most 
popular in the nation but with the proximity of the urban Los Angeles area nearby, user 
conflicts and /esource damage are growing. This interagency trail management plan 
draws on the strengths of each agency to provide a seamless system of trails with 
consistent policies and uses. 

To provide for visitor and resource protection, a volunteer trail patrol program is being 
coorclinated between the National Recreation Area, California State Parks and other 
agencies. There are nearly 100 volunteers that patrol on horseback, on foot and on 
mountain bicycles. There is a formal training program that is put on by the partner 
agencies to provide consistent and professional service on State Park, Park Service and 
Conservancy lands and trails. 

CONCLUSION 

Looking back over the eleven year history of our cooperating agreement with the National 
Park Service, I must conclude that strengths of partnership are not only its longevity but 
the overall equifability of the cooperation. There have been periods when, through 
available funding California State Parks has been able to take the lead on our joint 
efforts, such as in major property acquisitions. In other times various National Park 
partners have taken greater responsibility in arenas such as general and facilities 
planning. But taken as a whole, over the span of our formal cooperation, I believe that 
our contributions have been nearly equal. However, the most important result has been 
that by working together we have been able to leverage our individual contributions of 
money, staff, land and experience to provide more and better resource protection and 
public recreation benefits in a coordinated manner than we would have been able if we 
had been working independently. California State Parks looks forward to many more 
years of working with our partner in California's State and National Parks. 

Again I would like to thank Chairman Souder and members of the Subcommittee for the 
opportunity to speak before you today and answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. SouDER. Thank you. Mr. Sykes, we appreciate the leadership 
NPCA has shown at each of these hearings and giving us a broad 
overview of the challenges and the funding challenges, in particu- 
lar, and look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF GENE SY KE S 

Mr. Sykes. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify before you today. I am Gene Sykes. I am 
the current Chair of the Board of Trustees of the National Parks 
Conservation Association. Since 1919, the nonpartisan National 
Parks Conservation Association has been the leading voice of the 
American people in protecting and enhancing our national park 
system for present and future generations. 

On behalf of NPCA and its 300,000 members, I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, for your determina- 
tion to focus this subcommittee on the issues that confront Ameri- 
cans as we strive to preserve our national parks and historic sites 
for future generations. 

NPCA is also grateful for your sponsorship of the National Parks 
Centennial Act, a bill designed to address some of the fiscal prob- 
lems in the park system and make all parks healthy again by the 
Park Service’s 100th anniversary in 2016. 

Mr. Chairman, as a native Californian and a neighbor of the 
Santa Monica Mountains Natural Recreation Area in Los Angeles, 
I’m quite proud of my State’s role in the development of our na- 
tional park system. 

In 1915, Steven Mather, a California native and the first director 
of the National Park Service, decided to take a group of influential 
people to what was then called Sequoia and General Grant Na- 
tional Park to build support for the creation of a National Park 
Service. Mather’s “mountain party” included the director of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, a Congressman from Massachusetts, and 
vice president of the Southern Pacific Railroad. From the first mo- 
ment they entered Sequoia, the beauty of that sublime wilderness 
touched their souls. These men emerged from that trip as enthu- 
siastic advocates for the creation of a National Park Service to 
manage an extended national park system. 

Today, California encompasses the largest concentration of Na- 
tional Park Service land outside of Alaska. But if Stephen Mather 
were to lead his group on a 90th anniversary exploration of our 
California parks, what might he find? Possibly, that Sequoia’s once 
beautiful clear vistas have been clouded over by smog, confirming 
Sequoia’s place as one of the five most polluted parks in the United 
States. Venturing into the more remote areas of the park, Mather 
and his company might encounter armed thugs hired by foreign 
drug cartels to cultivate illegal crops of marijuana, a threat that 
causes an already poorly staffed ranger force to be pulled away 
from other pressing park protection issues. 

In other parks, Mather would find that insufficient park operat- 
ing budgets are getting eroded by high fuel costs, unfunded man- 
dates and other unbudgeted expenses. Increases in the base operat- 
ing budgets for California’s national parks between fiscal year 2005 
and fiscal year 2006 averaged only 2.6 percent. At the same time, 
the average rate of inflation and mandatory staff cost of living in- 
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creases were well over 3 percent, which means the personnel costs 
for all of these parks are outpacing the growth of their overall 
budgets. This imbalance of funding relative to cost has been fre- 
quently experienced over the past several years and each year, this 
deteriorating budget situation has very serious impacts. For exam- 
ple, at Death Valley the park has only 15 law enforcement rangers 
down from 23 a few years ago. They patrol an area roughly the size 
of Connecticut. Only 37 percent of the historic structures in that 
park are in good condition. 

In Sequoia, despite a half million dollar budget increase to stop 
illegal marijuana cultivation, the park still lacks the money to re- 
store areas damaged by drug growers. Restoration of these areas 
is essential to prevent their ready-to-use by growers in subsequent 
seasons. 

Redwood National Park has cut its staff to half of its required 
level. The park’s 2000 business plan found that the park was at 65 
percent of its required staffing of 199 full time equivalents in the 
year 2000. Since then, insufficient budgets have caused the park’s 
staffing to fall to 100 full time equivalents and it’s projected to go 
to 85. 

There are some parks that can get assistance from partners in 
private philanthropy. Golden Gate is fortunate enough to be sur- 
rounded by a relatively wealthy and extremely supportive commu- 
nity that is willing to donate money and volunteer labor toward 
park needs. But Golden Gate is somewhat unique amongst the 
park system. It has the opportunity to tap into a city that is rich 
with philanthropists and thousands of people who generously offer 
their time and talent to support the park. Few parks in the country 
are situated near such great sources of private beneficence. And 
while clearly Golden Gate’s partners have the potential and the 
will to lend the park a hand, their generosity should not be mis- 
taken for a desire to subsidize the park’s basic responsibilities. The 
Federal Government has a duty to fund our national parks at a 
level that enables them to achieve the mission of preserving the 
parks unimpaired future to generations. 

If the Park Service is going to engage outside groups and philan- 
thropies for work on park resources, it must also have the staff and 
resources to meet its part of the obligations. In addition to my own 
involvement with the NPCA, I’m a sitting Board Member of The 
Nature Conservancy of California and I’ve been quite familiar with 
the work the Park Service and TNG have in partnership in Chan- 
nel Islands National Park, where TNG is a major land owner. 

For over 25 years, TNG has been working with the Park Service 
to restore and protect the resources at Santa Cruz Island in Chan- 
nel Islands National Park especially on habitat restoration, essen- 
tial for the survival of the endangered Santa Cruz Island fox. Be- 
cause of the Park Service’s limited Federal financial resources, 
TNG is bearing the brunt of the responsibility in preserving this 
unique ecosystem. 

While Channel Islands National Park received nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars in fiscal 2002 through the Park Service’s Natural Re- 
source Challenge to help restore the native vegetation and wildlife 
on the island, this funding was not provided in the subsequent 
years. Such partnerships required that the Park Service be a 
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strong, consistent player in such endeavors, dedicating the finan- 
cial and human resources to make these partnerships work. 

As we consider the future of our national parks, we must con- 
centrate on the issues of adequate funding and good management, 
for it is from these core foundations that the parks draw their abil- 
ity to protect and enhance their resources and to serve the public. 
Allowing our parks to be overrun by invasive species or drug car- 
tels or failing to provide support for Park Service personnel, con- 
stitutes an embarrassing abdication of our responsibility to en- 
hance and protect the common touchstones of our national herit- 
age. 

Both the public and the Park Service are doing their jobs. The 
question before us today is can Congress find the wherewithal to 
support in full measure the needs of a national park system they 
had the wisdom to establish almost 90 years ago? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to testify today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sykes follows:] 
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Mr. CJiainnan and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify before 
you today. I am Gene Sykes, the cun'ent chair of the board of trastees of the National Parks 
Conservation As.sociation, 

Since 1919, the nonpartisan National Parks Coiiscrvalion Association has been the leading voice 
of the American people in protecting and enhancing our National Park System tor pre.sent and future 
generations. 

Mr. Chainnan, on behalfofNPCA and its 3()().()()0 members, I would like to express my 
appreciation for your dedication to our national parks and your willingness to focus this subcommittee 
on delving into the issues that confi'ont America as we .strive to preserve our national parks and historic 
sites so that our children and their children may continue to enjoy thorn tind learn alxtut our heritage 
from them. 

In 191.5, Stephen Mather, a California native and the first Director of the National Park Service, 
hit upon a novel idea. “Why not get a group of intluemial jreople from various fields ofexperti.se 
together, take them out in a national park, and gain their enthusiastic support for Congress to pass a bill 
creating a park .service?” Mather chose Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks (then Sequoia and 
General Grant National Park) as his destination, and assembled a gathering of notables that included 
Gilbert S. Grovenor, director of the National Geographic Society, Emenson Hough, novelist, 
Massachusetts Congressman Frederick Gillett, and Ernest O. McCormick, vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Mather’s “mountain party” spent several weeks hiking, camping, and exploring .Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon “awestruck by the bold majesty of the vi.sta.'’ .And from the lirst moment these men 
entered Sequoia, the overwhelming beamy of that “sublime wildemc.ss” touched their souls and 
converted each individual into an enthusiastic advocate for an expanded National Park Sy.stem witli a 
National Park Seivice to manage the land.?. In no .small measure, we owe the 
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creation and growth of the "best idea America ever had” to "majestj’” ot Sequoia and Kings Canyon 
national parks. 

California's national parks continue to inspire, not only with their vistas but also by the historic 
and cultural stories they preserve and interpret. For instance, some of the roads and trails that Stephen 
Mather’s ■■ni.ountain party” traversed in the .summer of 1915 were first laid down or maintained by a 
company of black .soldiers from the 9"* U.S. cavalry who patrolled the park in the summer of 1903. 

These Buffalo Soldiers were led by Captain Charles Young, the third African American to graduate 
from West Point in the 1 9* century. CuiTcnt day visitors to Sequoia and Kings Canyon can learn abttut 
the presence of black .soldiers in the national parks prior to the e,stablishineiit of a National Park .Service, 
visit the General Shennan Tree, and see the same majestic sites that inspired Stephen Mather ant! 

Iforace Albright back in 1915. Tltu.s do Califoniia’-s national parks sustain our long-standing, unbroken 
connection to the land a.nd provide a rich legacy that we are obligated to leave unimpaired for future 
generations. 

How sad it would be to squander our American birthright by failing to address the budgetary 
w'oe.s that threaten national parks in California and across the nation. Increases in. the base operating 
budgets for California's national park.s between FY 05 and FY 06 averaged only 2.6 percent. During the 
same time the average rate of inflation hovered at 3,}%. Rising fuel costs, uiifimded mandates such as 
cost of living adjustments, and other unexpected expeases, have eroded park budgets and undennined 
tile ability of the Park Service to effectively manage and care for the natural and cultural re-sources 
placed in their charge. In terms of real dollars and actual spending power, most of Cali fomia's national 
paifa have been sliding backwards for years. 

The Wild, Wild West 

If Stephen Mather were to lead his ■‘momitain party" on a 90"' anniversary exploration of 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks, what might he and his colleagues find? Possibly that the 
beautiful, clear vistas from 1915 had been clouded over by smog, confirming Sequoia’-s place as one of 
the five moist polluted parks in the United States. Venturing into the more remote areas of the pturk, 
Mather and company might encounter anned guards hired by drug cartels to cultivate illegal crops of 
marijuana. Suffice to .say the.se are not the kind of national park “guardiaiui” Mr. Mather originally 
envisioned. 

According to NPCA’s 2004 Faded Glory: Top Ml Reasons to Reinvest in America "s National 
Park Heritage report, .America’s national parks are in desperate need of increased funding. In addition 
to an annual Itmding shortfall in excess of $600 million and a biu'geoning maintenance backlog, national 
parks face a host of troubles from increasing crime to worsening road and trail conditions to the erosion 
of park facilities. California’s national parks are unfortunately not immune to the overall funding crisis. 
For example; 

• At Death Valley only 37 percent of the historic structures are in good condition, 'Iliat 
rating could, however, he outdated because 86 percent of lire stractures on tire park vs 
Li.sl of Classified Structure.s have not had condition assessments since 1997. 

• .At Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks the Park Service is struggling to establish a 
transit system. Because of insufficient funding, however, the parks knowm a.s the 
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“siTioggiest” in the country cannot yet offer this alternative form of transportation to park 
visitors. 


• At Point Reyes National Seashore, more than 460,000 archival documents from the 
historic. RCA transmitting station, used to contact the U.S. Pacific Fleet in. World War D. 
have yet to be catalogued and are not accessible to researchers or the public. 

• Organized crime in the form of Mexican drug cartels has invaded Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon national parks pitting Park Service personnel and unwitting visitors against 
armed men with AK-47s guarding illegal marijuana gardens. 


Years of flat budgets for California’s parks have led to crumbling infrastructures, art erosion ttf 
natural and cultural resources, the proliferation of invasive ,species, and an increase in clear and present 
dangers to public safety. Death Valley's 2004 operating budget of S6.78 million was less than its 2002 
and 2003 budgets and was more than S 1 0 million less than what it needed . The 2004, operating budget 
for Joshua Tree totaled around $6 million from all sources, but the park actually needed closer to $8.6 
million to meet its needs. 


As park managers do their best to manage an increa.singly difficult and untenable position 
difficult clioicc.s must be made. To meet payroll, vital positions remain unfilled. Interpretive programs 
are cut and proper planning and care for park re.sources gives way to crisis management. We have, in 
fact, been short-changing our national parks for decades and the troubling cemdilion of Yosemite, 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon, and Death Valley national parks are proof of the extent of our neglect 

Perhaps worse than the impact on our natural and cultural re.souix;cs is the intangible negative 
effect of inadequate funding on what Horace Albright, the second director of the National Park Service, 
rei'erred to at! tlie “greenies.” The career and seasonal rangers of the National Park Service that form the 
backbone of the agency and serve as the public face of our national parks. When park managers must 
furlough dedicated employees, pass along only the most meager of annual pay inorease.s, and spread 
their remaining stafl' out in an increasingly thin green line, the morale of onr national pai:k rangers 
begins to plummet. No effort to save our national ptirks will be wholly successful unless it includes 
strong provisions that ensure the safety, well being, and adequate compensation of park rangers. As 
Albright once wrote. 

To me no picture of the national park.s is complete unless it includes the rangers, the 
“Dudes," the "Sagebrashers," and the "Savages." I like to picture the thousands of people 
gathered about the park campfires, asking questions of the rangers. In fact, I like to be at the 
campfire myself, and listen to the thousands of questions asked about the parks and their wild 
life. Especially am 1 interested in the replies of the rangers. These men have be come keen 
students of human nature. In their brief, infbnnal talks, they have learned to anticipate many of 
the questions of the vi.sitors. 

As «'e consider the iuture of our national parks we must concentrate on the issues of adequate 
ftnding and good management. For it i.s from these core foundations that the parks draw their ability to 
protect and enhance their re.sources and serve the public. Allowing our parks to he overrun by invasive 
species and drug carteLs, or failing to provide support for Park Service personnel, constitutes an 
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embarrassing aMication of our responsibility to enhance and protect the common touchstones of our 
national heritage. We can and we must do better by our national parks, 

California Desert Parks - .loshut Tree, Death Valley, and Mojave National Preserve 

Deiith Valley National Motitunent and Joshua Tree National Monimient were established 
respectively in 1933 and 1936, to protect a special part of southeastern California where the Great Ba.sin, 
Mojave, and Sonoran deserts converge. Both Death Valley and Joshua Tree were rc-dcsignated as 
national parks in 1 994, with the passage of the Califontia Desert Protection Act. Along with Mojave 
National .Preserve, the Califontia desert parks are home to nearly 500 vertebrate species, a host of rare 
and endangered planks, life and eeo-system sustaining springs and seeps, and some of the mo.st 
spectacularly rugged and beautiful landscapes in the United States. 


Although the stark beauty of the parks may seem ancient and immutable, deserts are actually 
quite Fragile ecosystems. Urban sprawl and development are taking their toll on California's desert 
parks as the region is being squeezed between sttulhcm California anti southern Nevada; two of the 
fastest growing areas in our country. But, the health and well being of Death Valley, .To.shiia Tree, and 
Mojave National Preserve are being further undermined by a series of challenges directly related to 
insufficient funding. 

California Desert Parks are Vulnerable to Crime 

Taken as a whole, California's desert park.s comprise the largest concentration of National Park 
Service land outside Ala.ska. Unfortunately, Death Valley, Joshua Tree, and Mojave National Preserve, 
lack the nece.ssaiy number of interpretive and law enforcement rangers to assist visitors, ensure visitor 
safety, and protect the park’s cultural and natural resources from theft, vandalism, and poaching. As 
tight budgets force the parks to reduce staff, the vulnerability of these special places to crime increases, 

Death Valley National Park has only 1 5 protection rangers, down from 23 a few years ago, to 
patml 3.4 million acres of parkland; an area roughly equivalent to the size of Connecticut. ITic ranger 
staff at .foshua Tree has shrunk to ten. While liard-w'orking Park Service personnel have uncovered and 
an'csled organized cactus and archaeological artifact theft rings, staffuig shortfalls and sporadic patrols 
allow for illegal activities such as the dumping of hazardous materials, damage to sensitive areas by 
lion-authorized off-road vehicle use, illicit drug lab.s, and violent crimes. Park Service Law Enforcement 
Needs As.sessment planning documents show' that the three desert parks need to double or triple their 
law enforcement capacity in order to adequately addres,s safety concerns and to prevent and detect 
resource crimes. Current budget allotments do not provide sufficient resource to achieve tho,se goals. 

.Managing Natural and Cultural Resources 

Park Service pcTsonnel working at California’s desert parks can be proud of the significant 
accomplishments made tow'ards the management of the natural and cultural resources in their charge. At 
Joshua Tree, for iiMtance, more than 50 .species of native plants are grown at tlw Center for Arid I.,ands 
Restoration nursery' 4itd then used to revegetate portions of the park. Deatii Valley’s wild bun'o removal 
program has reduced the numbers of this "introduced” animal from 1 ,500 to 200 - with many of the 
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biuTos being placed for adoption,. And at Mojave National Preserve, Park Service staff have mapped and 
c ompleted site records for more than 50 of the park's archaeological sites. 

Yet, the needs of the desert paita are grssater than the resources the Park Service has to deal with 
the myriad of tltreats and cliaHengcs tliey face. According to NPCA’s 2005 State of the Parks California 
Desert Parks report, atmospheric deposition of nitrogen (from sources in the greater Los Angeles basin) 
at.loshtta Tree threatens the ecology of naturaUands by contributing to the proliferation of non-native 
grasses. Ilii-s, in turn, has an adverse impact on the natural fire regime, rcssulting in increased fire 
frequency, intensity, and an altered eco-sysicm. 

At Death Valley, :fiiiids and stalTare needed to support a number of cultural rc.sourcc imrjects 
including archaeological suiveys, historic structure stabilisation, the identification and nomination of 
sitnictures to the National Register of Historic Places, and muiseura object preservation at Scotty’s 
Castle. Funds are also needed to repair a leaky roof said update old exhibits at the Furnace Creek Visitor 
Center. Superintendent J. T. Reynolds will be receiving 

NPCA’s prestigious 2005 Mather Award for his strong ativocacy of resource protection and increased 
funding at Death Valley. 

Meanwhile, at Mojave National Pre.sttrve, none of the objects in the park's museum collection 
have been catalogued and a managemem plan needs to be put in place. Mojave would also benefit from 
the services of a temi historia.n to complete hi,slorical research in order to provide context for mining, 
.structures, and cultural landscapes. Mojave would also benefit, a.s would the other California desert 
parks, from a shared historic preservation crew to iitspect, monitor and perform preventative 
maintenance on park structure.^. 

Visitors to Cafifornia’s desert parks generated $94.8 million in tourism revenue alone and 
supported 2,41 3 jobs in local coramunitie.s in 2003. In addition, the parks serve as a major draw for 
retirees, working people, and snowbirds who settle in local communities and bring new assets with 
them. If paries aren't given suflicictit funding to provide quality visitor experiences aitd protect our 
natural and cultural heritage, visitation level.s and income from tourism will decline. 

Yoseinlfc National Park 

Florace Albright referred to Yosemite National Park as his boss’ (first Director of the National 
Park Seivioe Stephen Mather) favorite park. Budget arnslraints have, however, forced Yosemite 
managers to reduce staff and programming to a point where Mr. Mathers favorite park sufl’ers from a 
pronounced lack of wherewithal. For example, over the last 5 years, the operalional base budget of the 
Facilities Management Department at Yosemite increased from $9,040,000 in FY99 to $9,496,900 in 
FY05. In real dollars this $456,900 “increase" spread over several fiscal years amoutite to actual 
decrease in spending power. tYhcn the cost of uncompemiated cost of li ving adjustment increases and 
the rising price of energy are factored in, Yosemite’s base maintenance budget has ertxieti by 
approximately $2,000,000 over the past six years. Such shortfalls mean that Yosemite can no longer 
afford to fill lapsed positions critical to the day-to-day management of the park. As a contiequence, both 
park operations and visitor use and experience suffer. 

Staffing Shortages 
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Funding shortfalls have led to the elimination of several support and middle management 
positions in key areas of the park. The reduction of custodial staff by 5 positions has adversely impacted 
the ability of the park to keep its 89 public rest rooms, 10 visitor contact facilities, and 1 5 housing 
support facilities in suitable condition to ensure a good visitor experience. The frequency with which 
these facilities are cleaned has risen from twice a day to once every other day, or weekly. 

Simultaneously, existing vacant positions remain unfilled in order stretch the park’s budget. For 
instance, the historic preservation supervisor position is open meaning Yosemite has no one in place to 
oversee the building of comprehensive programs and plans for the restoration of the park’s historic 
assets. Additional staff vacancies due to inadequate funding include the Branch Chief of Special Park 
Uses, Lands Program Manager, and the Administrative Support Assistant. In addition, 16 buildings and 
grounds positions, 12 road maintenance positions, and 17 utilities maintenance positions have not been 
filled in order for the Facilities Management Division to survive under the restrictive budget. 

Yosemite has attempted to compensate by converting vacant permanent positions to permanent- 
less-than-full time or seasonal positions. Such a move allows Yosemite to use soft 
funds' thus somewhat easing the budget crunch. But it would also eliminate the ability to recruit or 
retain the best-qualified employees as well as inflict a substantial blow to the morale of career Park 
Service employees. 

Interpretive Programs and Rangers Decline 

Despite the fact that Yosemite consistently ranks as one of the top 5 most visited national parks 
in the United States (3.2 million recreational visits in 2004), the number of interpretive rangers on staff 
at the park is at its lowest level in more than a decade. The decrease in interpretive rangers means fewer 
programs for the public, and the park has in fact reduced the number of popular ranger-led public 
education activities. In addition, five employees subject to furlough were furloughed for a longer period 
of time during the winter of 2005 than in years past. These staff reductions have resulted in a 50 percent 
reduction in overall interpretive offerings from the same period in FY03; roughly the equivalent of 
6,500 visitors missing ranger-led evening programs over a six-month period. 

Volunteers — not Park Service interpretive rangers — now provide the vast majority of 
Yosemite’s interpretive walks. Although volunteers should be counted upon to provide service 
extension for the Park Service they ought never to be used to replace the career and seasonal rangers that 
have a special connection to their park. Even with the presence of volunteers, reductions in staffing at 
the park mean that far too often, special requests for interpretive programs cannot be accommodated. 

Due to FY 04 budget reductions, about 20 interpretive media projects will either need to be 
contracted out or not completed. Approximately 2 million visitors will be affected by a lack of these 
projects, which include wayside exhibits, signs and other interpretive media. 

Campgrounds and Trails in Bad Shape 


^ “Soft funds” refers to all funding except for Operation of the National Park Service (ONPS) dollars and includes fee 
demo and Yosemite Fund money that is project specific and cannot be used to hire permanent employees. 
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Limited staffing has led to a declining ability to maintain campgrounds and trails. Of the 800 
miles of trails that make up Yosemite, only 25 percent receive trail maintenance in a “normal year.” 
However, in 2005, trail maintenance was limited to what could he accomplished using soft money such 
as repair/rehabilitation and Y osemite Fund projects. In addition, of the 1 4 campgrounds, 1 3 picnic 
areas, 51 acres of lawns, 7 amphitheaters and 15 landscaped areas, the only grounds maintenance that 
will be performed this year is picnic table replacement. 

Cultural and Natural Resources Endangered 

Yosemite supports a diverse array of cultural and natural resources that are of global and 
national significance, ranging from the Yosemite Valley archeological district and cultural landscape to 
the Merced and Tuolumne Wild and Scenic Rivers to the federally endangered 

Sierra Nevada bighorn sheep. Many of these resources are at high risk — hundreds of historic structures 
require maintenance; water quality and air quality must be protected; exotic invasive species must be 
addressed, and endangered species, native plants, and other wildlife must be routinely monitored and 
managed; significant cultural resources must be protected; degraded ecosystems must be restored. 

At $1,300,000 a year, resource management funding at Yosemite constitutes less than five 
percent of the park’s budget. Most vacant resource management permanent positions cannot be filled, 
thus opening up huge gaps in staffing and coverage. Lapsed positions impacting the management of 
natural and cultural resources include the park historian, landscape architect, hydrologist, historic 
preservation specialist, and aquatic ecologist. Project specific dollars are now used to hire most of the 
staff on temporary subject-to-furlough basis but that has resulted in a short term staffing situation that 
has park professionals working on only very explicit issues due to soft funding constraints. 

Law Enforcement Short-handed 

Yosemite is unable to provide adequate front-country or backcountry patrols to cover its 1,200 
square miles. Normally, fewer than ten law enforcement rangers are on duty (1 ranger per 120 square 
miles). Yosemite rangers handle 6,000 law enforcement incidents per year, one of the highest caseloads 
in the National Park Service. Positions are greatly needed for increased road patrol, damn security, 
backcountry enforcement for watershed projection, and officer/visitor safety and protection of 
Yosemite’s resources. 

Flat budgets, coupled with congressionally mandated pay increases, have led to staffing 
shortfalls over the last five years, demonstrated by an 18.75 percent or $850,000 loss in staffing budget. 
As a result, no seasonal rangers are available to patrol the 320,000-acre Merced River watershed (the 
430,000 acre Tuolumne watershed is patrolled on Hetch Hetchy watershed protection funding from San 
Francisco). These seasonal cuts have been made to accommodate non-discretionary spending on 
permanent protection division employees. In spite of these measures, the permanent ranger and fire 
staff has decreased by nine key law enforcement positions and essential fire positions. 

Next year, cost projections reveal that Yosemite risks losing three dispatch positions and the 
ability to maintain a 24-hour a day dispatch operation. This means Yosemite will lose its 91 1 
certification — a serious loss of visitor service and safety protection for rangers, fire fighters and 
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maintenance crews. Next year, Yosemite likely will also lose another four law enforcement rangers. 
Their structural fire protection force will furlough four structure fire engine captains to minimum six- 
month staffing — leaving the 12 park villages without year-round structural fire protection.^ 

In addition to these issues, Yosemite is now experiencing marijuana growing by organized 
Mexican crime families. While eradication numbers are still small (10,000 plants in 2004 — an 
estimated street value of $32 million), Sierra and Stanislaus National Forests — adjacent to Yosemite — 
eradicated about 68,000 plants in 2005: most of which were mainly found just across park boundaries. 
These growing operations constitute a clear and present danger to park staff, park resources, and park 
visitors. 


Armed cartel members patrol the areas where the illegal crops are grown. They are known to set 
booby traps and in at least one instance, a fire set by a rival cartel burned thousands of acres near 
Groveland. Illegal marijuana growing spawns all manner of attendant criminal activity including 
poaching, the dumping of fertilizer into streams, and the spraying of insecticide in an otherwise pristine 
wilderness. 

There is strong evidence that the profits from marijuana operations in Yosemite generate capital 
for the production of methamphetamines in the San Joaquin Valley. In other words, one of the country’s 
best-known and most highly regarded national parks is now on the front lines of the battle against illegal 
drug use. 

Redwood National Park 

The National and State Parks Partnership 

When Congress authorized a 58,000-acre Redwood National Park in 1968, it made provisions 
for accepting by donation the long protected and admired Jedediah Smith Redwoods, Prairie Creek 
Redwoods, and Del Norte Coast Redwoods State Parks. When the Park Service sought transfer of the 
three state parks in the early 1990s, however, the agency met with considerable local criticism. A 10- 
person review committee ultimately recommended the lands be co-managed by the Park Service and 
California State Parks in order that the resources of both could be utilized to protect and enhance the 
redwoods. 

In 1994, the first in a series of formal agreements was signed calling for co-management the four 
parks as one unit known as Redwood National and State Parks (RNSP), Unfortunately, 1 1 short years 
later, this unique experiment at collaborative management is on the verge of failure. Budget shortfalls at 
both the state and federal levels have impeded the ability of 


^ Yosemite has 1600 structures, of which 800 are historical buildings. The wilderness permits offices are run 
almost entirely on volunteers and interns — if lost, the ability to serve their current 111,000 wilderness use nights/year will be 
limited almost to the point of closure. 
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California State Parks and the National Park Service to fiilly invest in resource protection and 
enhancement. Redwood, instead of benefiting from a partnership between state and federal agencies, is 
now suffering from the worst of both worlds fimding-wise. 

Due to inflation and insufficient appropriations. Redwood National Park has experienced a 
staggering decline in purchasing power. Park managers have made plans for an even more bleak future. 
In 2004, Redwood created a Functional Plan to prepare for a 25 percent reduction in park base funds by 
FY 10. This emergency brake on spending has been developed to avoid the park finding itself in a 
"crisis situation.” 

In truth, Redwood is already in a crisis situation. The park's 2000 Business Plan, for instance, 
found that the 131.4 full time equivalent (FTE) positions in the park in FY 99 were inadequate to meet 
park needs. That report concluded the optimal number of FTEs for Redwood would be 199.8. 
Unfortunately, instead of making progress towards the optimistic goals, park managers have, by 
necessity, further reduced the number of FTEs to 100.85 for FY 04, half of what the park’s business 
plan showed the need to be. 

The budgetary bloodletting does not, however, stop there. According to Redwood's Functional 
Plan, projecting flat budgets over the next 5 years, the park anticipates cutting an additional 15.8 FTEs 
by 2010 and thereby operate at mere 85,1 FTEs. Thus, by 2010, RNSP will have 1 14,7 fewer FTEs than 
the ideal number articulated in the park's 2000 Business Plan. Resource Management and Science will 
bear the burden for many staffing cuts (6.4 FTEs) and will eliminate 2 branch chiefs, 4 geologists, and 1 
fisheries biologist. Beyond ending critical ecological research, the park will be unable to complete 
management plans and environmental compliance documents in a timely manner. The impact of these 
cuts would be significantly magnified once the 25,500-acre Mill Creek park expansion occurs pending 
Congressional legislation to adjust the park's boundary sponsored by Senator Diane Feinstein (S. 136) 
and Representative Mike Thompson (H.R. 361). 

The plaimed cuts for Facility Management, a reduction of 4.5 FTEs, undermine the ability of the 
park to manage day-to-day operations. Not only will Redwood lose facility management persoimel to 
perform preventative maintenance for facilities and trails, but the park faces losing much of its ability to 
coordinate and utilize work crews from the California Conservation Corps (CCC), the Youth 
Conservation Corps (YCC) and other volunteer groups. These volunteers perform important invasive 
plant removal and ecological monitoring projects. 

Cuts to the Division of Interpretation and Education (2.3 FTEs) would mean that the park would 
be less able to provide educational programs park-wide, teacher workshops, training for seasonal and 
intern staff, and special request programs for educational groups. Park managers also predict that 
Redwood will be unable to maintain it's two year-round information/visitor centers and would have to 
consolidate the Crescent City Information Center with the Del Norte County Chamber of Commerce by 
2010. 


The partnership forged between the Park Service and California State Parks at Redwood is proof 
that management of public lands by multiple agencies can work. Together, California State Parks and 
the Park Service have created new methods for jointly defending park resources, increasing cost 
efficiencies, and sharing expertise and assets. For example, the Park service was able to negotiate the 
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donation of 100 “THINK” electric vehicles from Ford Motor Company to California State Parks via the 
National Park Foundation. For its part, California State Parks provided their Aubell Ranch location as 
the site for relocating the Park Service’s central maintenance facility at Redwood. 

What should have been a fine example of a well-fiinctioning partnership has instead become yet 
another glaring case of how acute funding shortfalls undermine the ability of park managers to 
effectively do their jobs. The relocation of the central maintenance facility to Aubell Ranch - California 
State Parks donated the land while the Park Service was to cover the $14 million construction costs - has 
been postponed due to inadequate funding. In the meantime, the current facility is deteriorating and 
occupies a precarious position in an unstable, landslide prone area. 

Philanthropy and Non-Profit Partners in Parks 

NPCA strongly supports the role of philanthropy in providing a margin of excellence in the 
national parks. National parks have accepted donations, gifts, and other expressions of philanthropic 
support since the birth of the National Park System in 1 9 1 6. In fact, some national parks — including 
Acadia, Virgin Islands and Grand Tetons-- owe their existence to the generosity of philanthropists, and 
philanthropy today provides an indispensable role in the funding of many important projects in the 
national parks. Like philanthropy, partnerships between the national parks and non-government 
organizations in a number of parks play a vital role in helping enhance resource protection and visitor 
experiences. Philanthropic support and partnership agreements, however, should always be targeted at 
improving upon a core level of service and protection in our national parks. In no circumstances should 
philanthropic funds and partnership support be used or solicited as a replacement for federal support. 

In recent years, most philanthropic funds have moved toward the parks via two avenues: the 
congressionally-chartered National Park Foundation, and through many dozen private friends groups 
such as the Friends of Great Smoky Mountains National Park and the Grand Canyon National Park 
Foundation. The mission of these organizations is explicitly to provide prospective donors, including 
corporations and individuals, an avenue for donating to individual national parks. These organizations 
are important contributors to the parks, and have been successful at soliciting much-needed private 
financial support. 

I raise this issue because in August 2005, the National Park Service issued a draft revision of the 
director's order providing guidance on the use and solicitation of philanthropic funds (Director's Order 
21, or D021). Though the draft provides helpful guidance and structure for park staff, friends groups 
and the national park foundation, the current draft in several ways broadens the opportunity for 
philanthropic solicitations by parks and others and raises the concern that parks may be poised at the top 
of a slippery hill. As the Park Service moves forward with this director's order, NPCA is especially 
concerned that conveying significantly more latitude to parks for direct fundraising — from individuals, 
private philanthropies and corporations -- potentially risks positioning parks to begin the quest to fund 
base responsibilities with philanthropic funds. It is an unfortunate reality that this revision of D021 
comes at a time when parks are experiencing significant financial strains. (Research conducted by 
NPCA and the Park Service in nearly 100 parks nationwide reveals that on average, national parks 
operate with only two-thirds of the needed funding, a system-wide shortfall that exceeds $600 million 
annually). While we applaud, in general, efforts to provide additional direction, structure and clarity to 
superintendents and others, we nonetheless urge very careful consideration of the costs and benefits to 
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the Park Service in opening this door wider. 

Some of the areas where we especially caution the park service are the following: 

1) as superintendents are given additional authority to directly solicit funds, efforts should be made to 
ensure that this added responsibility does not come at the expense of the success experienced by park 
friends groups; 2) as prohibitions are loosened to allow the broadest possible reach for fundraising, 
including the current policy barring solicitations to concessionaires, alcohol and tobacco companies, 
guidance to the field should be bolstered and well described to clearly identify that the intent is to 
provide additional latitude only in exceptional and unique circumstances that do not in any way sacrifice 
the image of the park service in the quest for additional financial support; 3) as the park service responds 
to friends group recommendations that more opportunities for donor recognition be provided, the service 
must enhance the consideration and approval process for donor recognition to fully ensure that the donor 
interests — especially corporate interests — for recognition on buildings, trails, interpretive materials and 
other both temporary and permanent venues to a level that avoids any hint or perception that the quest 
for additional funds is more important than the image and public value placed on the national parks as 
"commercial free zones." 

Finally, we are concerned about language in the draft prohibiting park staff Ifom portraying 
congress, the department of the interior, or the agency as “having failed in their responsibilities to fund 
parks.” We do not see that there is any productive value in making this prohibition. Park Service 
personnel are deserving of the tmst of the service leadership and of the administration to act 
appropriately and professionally at all times. We see no value in hiding in any way the reality of the 
financial stress that the parks are under. 

Channel Islands National Park 

In addition to my position with NPCA, I also sit on the board of The Nature Conservancy 
(TNC) of California, In this capacity, I have become familiar with partnership efforts that the 
Conservancy has underway with the National Park Service at the Channel Islands National Park. For 
over twenty-five years, TNC has been working with the Park Service to restore and protect the resources 
of Santa Cruz Island, one of the five islands in Channel Islands National Park. Channel Islands have 
been called "the Galapagos of North America" due to the many native species found there and nowhere 
else in the world. Some of these species threatened, such as the Santa Cruz Island Fox. Following the 
transfer of 8,500 acres of its holdings on Santa Cruz Island to the National Park Service in 2000, TNC 
owned 76 percent of the island; the Park Service owned 24 percent. TNC’s partnership with the Park 
Service on Santa Cruz Island exemplifies the importance of partnerships to protecting and enhancing 
natural habitats and native species in our parklands. 

Such partnerships require that the Park Service be a strong player in such endeavours, dedicating 
the financial and human resources to make these partnerships work. Unfortunately, because of the Park 
Service’ s limited federal financial resources, TNC is bearing the brunt of the responsibility in preserving 
the unique ecosystems of the island for future generations. While Channel Islands National Park 
received nearly $500,000 in Fiscal Year 2002 through the Park Service’s Natural Resource Challenge to 
help restore the native vegetation and wildlife on the island, this fimding unfortunately was the 
exception, rather than the norm. This funding was not provided in subsequent years. Funding for the 
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Park Service’s Natural Resource Challenge has significantly curtailed in recent years, hindering the Park 
Service’ s ability to be strong partners in places like Santa Cruz Island. 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks 
Rising Costs and Shrinking Staffs 

Uncompensated cost of living increases for rangers and staff is of major concern. Although 
Congress has increased the budget each year, (in FY 03 and 04 the Sequoia and Kings Canyon budget 
decreased slightly) these small decreases and modest increases have not been kept pace with cost of 
living adjustment increases and inflationary effects. Therefore, to cover necessary pay increases. 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks are forced to take fiinds out of the operating budget. 

In FY 06, congress provided a 2.6% budget increase for Sequoia and Kings Canyon, an amount 
that falls short of both the 4% increase the park received in FY 05, as well as the 3 . 1 % average rate of 
inflation. While the smaller budget increase did not provide funds to restore cut positions, it did allow 
the parks to continue operations without cutting additional staff However, despite having more money, 
the Park Service is faced with covering base increase cost and inflation has eaten away from the budget. 
Now the potential for deep across the board cuts from the FY 06 operating budget threatens the delivery 
of many visitor services. 

Due to the twin effects of covering cost of living adjustments and inflation. Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon national parks have been forced to cut 10 seasonal interpretive positions, three backcountry 
rangers, 1 0 maintenance positions and three resource positions. Additionally, Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon were forced to close three backcountry ranger stations — reducing the effectiveness of rangers to 
respond to incidents and provide timely resource protection. Currently, the safety officer position — 
which oversees the overall safety and compliance within the parks — has been vacant for over a year. 

In some cases, permanent positions have been cut to fill critical seasonal positions. Overall, the 
inadequate budget increase is affecting the number of rangers, interpretive staff, patrol staff, bear 
experts, and maintenance workers which are vital to the safety of visitors and operational success of the 
parks. 

Illegal Marijuana Cultivation is Damaging Our Parks and Risking the Safety of Visitors and 
Rangers 

As outlined in NPCA’s Faded Glory: Top 10 Reasons to Reinvest in America 's National Park 
Heritage issued in March 2005, marijuana cultivation managed by heavily armed Mexican cartels is 
taking place within Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks and on adjacent federal lands. This 
problem threatens park resources, visitors, employees and residents of adjacent communities. Many of 
the individuals engaged in these illegal activities carry high-powered firearms and fears persist that 
criminals will one-day use these weapons to injure or kill park persoiuiel or visitors. 

In 2004, over 44,000 marijuana plants were eradicated within the park. In 2005, however, only 
1,351 plants were removed. This drop in the number of plants destroyed is thought to be due to three 
factors. First, the cartels have changed the way they grow their plants. Instead of growing large number 
of plants in a few areas, they are growing a small number of plants in a variety of areas. Second, instead 
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of growing crops in squares or rectangles shapes, the Cartels are now growing them along the contour of 
the terrain, making them more difficult to find. 

But the third reason for a decrease in the number of destroyed plants is due to lack of funding. 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks have insufficient rangers to patrol the remote areas where 
these activities take place. In addition to an increase in rangers, the parks are in desperate need of 
increased helicopter patrol and surveillance time to help locate these hard to find growing areas. 

As is the case with illegal marijuana cultivation in Yosemite, these growers are polluting rivers 
and streams with fertilizer, trampling delicate soils, disrupting natural drainage, piling trash, laying 
miles of irrigation tubing, and poaching wildlife - endangering much of the park’ s ecology. Without 
further investigation of marijuana activities within the Sequoia and Kings Canyon’s boundaries, park 
resources, park visitors, and the safety of adjacent communities remain in danger. 

Despite the FY06 $448,000 budget increase for interdiction of illegal marijuana cultivation, the 
park still lacks money to restore the grower-damaged areas. Restoration of these areas is essential to the 
mission of the Park Service and prevents their ready reuse by growers in subsequent seasons. The Park 
Service has found that by completely removing components of drug infrastructure such as camps, 
fertilizers and pesticides stores; by restoring the natural landscape and posting bilingual warning signs 
about areas being under surveillance, the cartels do not return. Such campaigns are, however, both labor 
and resource intensive, and require increased funding to manage. 

Less Than Happy Trails - The Maintenance Backlog Grows 

Sadly, only 20 percent of all roads, trails and utilities in Sequoia and Kings Canyon are up to 
acceptable standards. Throughout the park, campgrounds and buildings have improved slightly. 
However, this improvement is a result of Sequoia and Kings Canyon staff focusing their efforts on this 
problem, while shifting other issues to the back burner. 

Class Dismissed 

Within the park, there is only one ranger available to work with school groups. Outside the 
park, Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks serve less than 2,000 students in an area where hundreds 
of thousands of students who have never had exposure to the parks reside. An external education 
program is needed for area students, with a focus on young people who have never had an opportunity 
to visit a national park. 

Golden Gate National Recreation Area 

Golden Gate National Recreation Area (GGNRA) is one of the largest urban national parks in 
the world. Established in 1972, GGNRA was formed with the same mandate as Gateway National 
Recreation Area, as part of a trend to make national parks more accessible to urban populations. 

GGNRA includes San Francisco Maritime, the Presidio, Fort Mason, Muir Woods, Alcatraz, Fort 
Funston, and the Marin Headlands. GGNRA contains 75,398 acres of land and extends north from the 
Golden Gate Bridge to Tomales Bay in Marin County and south to San Mateo County, encompassing 59 
miles of bay and ocean shoreline. The park receives 20 million visits per year. 
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Although Golden Gate is blessed with a number of diverse funding sources (building lease 
revenues and philanthropy contribute substantially to park’s health) and strong park partners such as the 
Golden Gate Conservancy, GGNRA has nonetheless offered from insufficient funding in recent years. 
The park’s budgets for FY 02 through 04 were relatively flat. The increase in funding that came in the 
FY 05 appropriations bill helped to stabilize the downward trend, but while the subsequent FY 06 
budget provides additional relief, the managers at GGNRA, like all park managers in the park system, 
are being told to prepare for as much as a 5 percent across the board cut - essentially a $1 million 
reduction at GGNRA- that could mean the loss of as many as 15 FTEs in a park unit where every 
department is already thinly staffed. 

Of course, GGNRA is a park that is fortunate enough to be surround by a relatively wealthy and 
interested community that is willing to pitch in and donate money and volunteer labor to address park 
needs. The park has partnered with the Golden Gate Conservancy on a volunteer trail maintenance 
program, planning for rehabilitation of the Presidio’s native plant community, a replacement of a path in 
Muir Woods, and the restoration of Crissy Field. The GGNRA superintendent and the parks’ partners 
should be credited with these and other many successful projects. But Golden Gate situation is unique 
among the Park System; it has the opportunity to tap into a city that is rich with philanthropists and 
thousands of people who generously offer their time and talent to support park operations and add value 
to existing park programs. Few parks in the country are situated near such a great source of private 
munificence. And, while clearly Golden Gate’s partners have the potential and will to lend the park a 
hand, their generosity should not be mistaken for a desire to subsidize the park’s basic operational 
responsibilities of park administration and management, resource and visitor protection, maintenance, 
and interpretation. The federal government has a responsibility to meet Americans expectations to fund 
our national parks at a level that enables them to achieve their grand mission of preserving parks 
unimpaired for future generations and serve as a leader in any partnerships that parks may develop to 
enhance existing park programs. 

Conclusion 

The public love affair with national parks continues unabated. At Joshua Tree visitors flock to 
the Cottonwood Visitor Center even though this temporary facility has no exhibits. And at Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon visitation soared to 1,000,177 in 2004 despite the dangers related to illegal drug 
cultivation in certain areas of the park. 

The men and women of the Park Service, the rangers, seasonals, and volunteers that keep the 
parks running continue their long tradition of providing unparalleled service to the visiting public. Park 
Service personnel at Joshua Tree made nearly 229,000 visitor contacts and offered 677 programs to 
nearly 20,000 students in 2004. Joshua Tree volunteers contributed more than 24,000 hours to the park 
assisting staff with a variety of task from the mundane to search and rescue operations. 

From Cabrillo to Redwood people visit California’s national parks to connect to a rich legacy of 
natural and cultural resources. From Point Reyes to Death Valley the Park Service does its best to fulfill 
its mission to serve as steward for our nation’s heritage. Both the public and the Park Service are doing 
their jobs. The question before us today is can congress find the wherewithal to support in full measure 
the needs of a National Park System they had the wisdom to establish all those years ago? 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this important series of hearings. I am happy to answer 
any question. 
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PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


Reason for Rewrite of National Park Policies Remains Unclear; 

Draft Contains Damaging Proposals 

Protecting national parks such as Gettysburg, the Grand Canyon, Martin Luther King’s 
birthplace, and Yellowstone for future generations has been the highest priority of the National 
Park Service since its inception. The 1916 Organic Act, which created the National Park Service, 
directs that the national parks be preserved “by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” 

Based upon preliminary analysis, this mission of long-term, conservative stewardship of the 
nation’s heritage has been weakened in the current proposed rewrite of the policies that govern 
management of our national parks. 

While making some potentially positive changes to the existing (2001) Management Policies, 
such as including language about the National Park Service’s increased homeland security duties 
and certain business practices, the Department of Interior’s current draft includes several 
damaging proposals similar to those in an earlier draft, outweighing any improvements made. 
Most notably, the proposal removes significant language included in the existing 2001 
Management Policies about the importance of conservation above all else in park decisions. 

Following are specific sections from the existing Management Policies that have either been 
deleted or significantly modified in the draft rewrite released last week, and the implication of 
these changes. 


Section 1.4.3 

NPS Single Conservation Purpose versus Dual Purpose 
Specific Changes: 

Entirely removes the language referring to the Organic Act as beginning "with a mandate to 
conserve park resources and values" and that this mandate "is independent of the separate 
prohibition on impairment, and so applies all the time, with respect to all park resources and 
values, even when there is no risk that any park resources or values may be impaired." This 
section also removes the language describing how courts "have consistently interpreted the 
Organic Act, in decisions that variously describe it as making 'resource protection the primary 
goal' or 'resource protection the overarching concern,' or as establishing a 'primary mission of 
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resource conservation,' a conservation mandate,' an 'overnding preservation mandate,' an 
'overarching goal of resource protection,' or 'but a single purpose, namely, conservation.'" 

Impact: 

Removing these sections reduces the clarity of the NFS mission. These removed sections 
unambiguously placed conservation and resource protection as the NFS primary purpose. The 
language was replaced with more ambiguous language dispersed throughout the document that 
could lead to the conclusion that NFS has a dual purpose, namely protecting resources and 
providing opportunities for enjoyment, where those purposes have equal weight. If this language 
were retained, the ambiguity of all the other sections would be removed. 


Section 4 

Natural Resource Management - Air 

Deleted from the first paragraph: 

“Natural resources, process, systems, and values found in the parks include ... physical resources 
such as . . . clear skies” and “highly valued associated characteristics such as scenic views.” 

Added to the second paragraph: 

“The term ‘natural condition’ is used here to describe the condition of resources that would occur 
in the absence of human dominance over the landscape, but not necessarily the absence of 
humans.” 

Impact: 

In combination these changes fundamentally weaken the standard that the National Fark Service 
must apply to managing park air resources. Under the existing policies, pollution-free air (“clear 
skies”) is an essential part of the parks, equal to soil, water, and other physical resources. The 
rewrite demotes clear skies to an “associated characteristic.” Although not defined or used 
elsewhere in the draft, the term “associated characteristic” strongly implies that clear skies would 
not qualify for the same degree of protection as would other physical resources of the parks. This 
is reinforced by the draft’s deletion of scenic views as a highly valued natural resource of the 
parks. In addition, the current policies effectuate the Clean Air Act mandate to remedy all 
existing impairment of park visibility caused by man-made air pollution, and to prevent future 
impairment (CAA Sec. 169A). The states are now writing plans to implement this mandate, and 
as part of that process are defining “natural” visibility conditions for the parks. By redefining the 
term “natural” to include impacts caused by human activities, the redraft opens the door to some 
level of existing air pollution being included in the definition of “natural.” 

For example. Great Smoky Mountains National Fark’s natural 100-plus mile views that existed 
before the proliferation of coal-fired power plants would never be restored if “natural” conditions 
were redefined to include the presence of man-made activities like power generation. 


Section 4.9 

SoundScape Management 

Deleted from the first paragraph: 

“The National Fark Service will preserve, to the greatest extent possible, the natural soundscapes 
of parks.” 
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Impact 

The purpose for this change is unclear, not specifying where or in what circumstances natural 
soundscapes should be protected as they are today. By removing this goal from the opening of 
this section, one could interpret this as a de-emphasis on soundscape preservation. While the new 
revision still notes that the National Park Service “will restore degraded soundscapes wherever 
practicable and will protect natural soundscapes from degradation due to unacceptable noise,” 
the force of the word “preservation” with regard to soundscapes is lost. Moreover, by 
substituting “wherever practicable” for the phrase “wherever possible,” this revision may force a 
“cost-benefit” analysis on future soundscape conservation efforts, which could hamper National 
Park Service actions to study and preserve soundscapes in a tight budget environment. 


Section 6.2.1 

Assessment of Wilderness Suitability or Non-suitability 
Deleted: 

“All lands administered by the National Park Service, including new units or additions to 
existing units since 1964, will be evaluated for their suitability for inclusion within the national 
wilderness preservation system. The assessment must be completed no later than one year after 
the establishment of the park or the acquisition of new lands.” 

Impact: 

This sharply contrasts with the 200 1 Management Policies that explicitly require a wilderness 
review of all existing park units, lands that are added into the system, and lands deserving re- 
evaluation due to changed circumstance. In addition, the mandate to conduct these reviews in a 
timely manner, many of which are decades overdue, is entirely removed. Hundreds of thousands 
of acres currently under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service and potentially having 
wilderness character are affected by the proposed revisions and risk not being reviewed and/or 
protected. Included in this list are Nevada’s remote 76,000-acre Great Basin National Park and 
the spectacular Redwood National Park along California’s northern coast. 


Section 8.2 

Visitor Use 

Deleted: 

“The Service will not allow visitors to conduct activities that unreasonably interfere with. . .the 
atmosphere of peace and tranquility, or the natural soundscape maintained in wilderness and 
natural, historic, or commemorative locations within the park.” 

Impact: 

It is not clear why the Department of Interior would wish to allow the activities of a few visitors 
to interfere with the peace and tranquility enjoyed by many other visitors. Together, these 
deletions retreat from an emphasis within the national parks on protecting visitor enjoyment of 
natural sounds and natural quiet. 


Section 8.2.3 

Use of Motorized Equipment 


Deleted: 
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■ wnere sucn use is necessary ana appropnate, me least impacting equipment, venicies, ana 
transportation systems should be used.” 

Impact: 

The snowmobile controversy in Yellowstone is a good example. The National Park Service and 
the Environmental Protection Agency have independently concluded in three major studies since 
2000 that allowing snowmobile use to continue in Yellowstone — even with limits on the number 
and type of snowmobiles — results in significantly more noise, exhaust, wildlife disturbance, and 
human health risks than the environmentally-preferred alternative of replacing snowmobiles with 
snowcoaches. The new draft policies remove specific direction to the National Park Service to 
heed such scientific conclusions and use only the least impacting equipment and vehicles. This 
opens the door to more snowmobiling and associated noise and air pollution, and wildlife 
disturbance, not only in Yellowstone but also in other national parks. 


8.2.3.1 

Deleted: 

’’Off- road motor vehicle use in national park units is governed by Executive Order 1 1644 (as 
amended by Executive Order 1 1989)...” 

“Routes and areas may be designated only in locations in which there will be no adverse impacts 
on the area’s natural, cultural, scenic and esthetic values, and in consideration of other visitor 
uses.” 

“Consistent with the executive orders and the Organic Act, park managers must immediately 
close a designated off- road vehicle route whenever the use is causing, or will cause, 
unacceptable adverse effects on the soil, vegetation, wildlife, wildlife habitat, or cultural or 
historic resources.” 

Impact: 

These combined changes reduce clarity for park managers regarding adverse and unacceptable 
impacts, and therefore overall management, of off-road vehicles. First, they remove reference to 
the specific executive order numbers that provide the basis for managing off-road vehicles (and 
that provide more explicit language on types of unacceptable impacts). In addition to not 
providing guidance on which executive orders to refer to, the new policies also remove specific 
reference to the types of off-road vehicle impacts, including soil, vegetation, wildlife, cultural 
and visitor impacts, that are unacceptable. How will a park manager use these new policies to 
determine when and where to actually close routes with no reference to the types of impacts that 
might justify such closures? If those impacts have been codified anywhere, the new regulations 
provide no guidance as to where that information can be found. This leaves off-road vehicle 
impact problems largely up to the discretion of individual park managers. 


Section 8.6.8.1 

Domestic and Feral Livestock 

Deleted: 

“No livestock use or activity, regardless of how authorized, will be allowed that would cause 
unacceptable impacts to a park’s resources, values, or purposes. In particular, livestock use that 
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depletes or degrades non-renewable resources, or whose effects cannot be satisfactorily 
mitigated, will not be allowed.” 

Impact: 

By removing this language in the “umbrella criteria” section that sets forth the general standards 
for livestock use in National Park Service units, there is a general shift away from existing 
language that places highest priority on protection of park resources, to language that allows or 
continues permitted grazing with park protection taking a back seat. Again, it is not clear what 
problem the Department of Interior is trying to solve with this proposed change. 


Deleted: 

Compliance and Accountability 

“...Adherence to the policy is mandatory unless specifically waived or modified in writing by the 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary or the Director.” 

Replaced with: 

“The policies in this document are intended only to improve the internal management of the 
National Park Service, and are not intended to, and do not, create any right or benefit, substantive 
or procedural, enforceable at law or equity by a party against the United States, its department, 
agencies, instrumentalities or entities, its officer or employees, or any other person, . . . NPS 
employees must follow these policies unless specifically waived or modified in writing by the 
Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary or the Director.” 

Impact: 

Recent court decisions raled that the National Park Service intentionally bound itself to its 
policies, in part because of the inclusion of the above statement saying adherence is mandatory. 
The practical result is that the general public could hold the National Park Service accountable 
for fulfilling the obligations and meeting the deadlines that the agency voluntarily set out in its 
polices. The proposed rewrite firmly shuts the door on any public accountability of obligations 
imposed by the policies by explicitly stating that they are not enforceable as law. 


Use and Popularity of the Current Management Policies 

National park managers make frequent decisions based on the explicit guidance contained within 
the agency’s Management Policies. The existing version of these policies was revised in 2001 
with extensive public input and support. 

Consistently, more than 90 percent of the public rates its experiences in the national parks as 
good to excellent. Recent polling results indicate broad opposition to commercialization, off- 
road vehicles, and other threats to their memorable park experiences. 

History of Management Policy Revisions 

Revising the National Park Service’s management policies isn’t unusual, but the process, which 
is conducted every 10 years on average, is usually driven by the agency itself with preceding 
broad public input. 

The two most recent policy revisions occurred during the Reagan (1988) and Clinton (2000) 
administrations. In each case, the revisions were made after a very deliberate process that 
included thorough public scoping and review, and carefully considered policy revisions. This 
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In southeiisl California, tliere is a special place 
%vhere the Great Basin, Mojave, and Sonoran 
deserts come together to form a region with var- 
ied Eiatural communities and resources, lb pro- 
tect these diverse resources, Death Valley 
National Monument was established hi 1933, 
followed three years later by Joshua Tree 
National Monument. 

Further protection for tlie California deserts 
came in 1994 with passage of the California 


Desert Protection .Act 'nits landmark k^gisla- 
tion dianged Joshua 'I'ree and Death Valley 
from national raonunsenis to national parks, 
increasing the size of both, loshua Tree 
increased by 234,000 acres to its present size, 
of 794,000 acres, and 585,040 acres (73 per- 
cent) becitme wilderness. Death Valley grew by 
about 1.3 million acres to its present size of 
nearly 3.4 million acres, making it the largest 
national park in the contiguous lower 48 


Introduction 
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Colorful fields of 
wildflowers bloom in 
full force, especially 
in years of heavy 
spring rains. 


llniied Slates, and 95 perceru of the pack 
became designated wilderness. 'ITic f;blifbrnia 
Desert Proieciion Act also established tfie 1.6- 
mihion-acre Mojave National Preser\-E, which 
lies between fJeash Valley and Joshua Tree, 

The California desert parks arc iqtkrtc witli 
cactus gardens, loshua tree lbte.sts, fields of wild- 
flowera, hidden springs, ]>aini oases, towering 
sand dunes, nigged mountain ranges, mtikihued 
canyons, and some of the lowest and hottest val- 
leira in the western hemisphere The paite are 
home to neai'ly 500 vertebrate spedes, ranging 
in size from tiny kinglet salamanders to majes- 
tic desert bs^om sheep and niountatn lions, 
i'edcraliy protected species include the tiireat- 
ened desert tortoise and endangered Devils Hole 
pupfish. 'nteie are beiw-een 700 and 900 spt’-cies 
of plants in each park, many rare and endan- 
gered, and some found nowhere else on tite 
planet. 'Htese animals and plants exhibit impres- 
sive life adaptations th.it allow diem to siuvive 
die desert's extremes. 

Springs, seeps, and a few perennial streams 
are critical resources that provide water to die 
animals and plants within the California 
desert parks, ioshua 'free contains 1 20 known 
water sources, w'hik Mojave has more than 
200, and Dsadi Valley has more than 400. 


With precipitation averaging just a few inches 
each year, groundwater supplies most of these 
surface water sources. 

Tlie fkilifomia (.lesert's cultural resources are 
also extensive. Huntans have been drawn to this 
re^on foi thousands of years, and the landscape 
tells countless stories of suivival, hardship, 
renewal, tenacity, and ingenuity. Ancient stone 
tools and chipped bones of prehistoric animals 
tel! of die people who lived in the region 4,000 
to 8,000 years ago; pottery', beads, and other 
artifacts were left behind by a variety of 
American Indian peoples more recently; and 
mine shafts, ore-processing mills, water troughs, 
ranch houses, and other evidence remain from 
ranching and mining activity in she late i9th 
and 20th centuries. 

Although the stark bCfiuty of the parks' land- 
scapes seems ancient and immutable, deserts 
are fragile ecos^tenis. Both natural and cultural 
resources are protecced within Joshua Tree. 
Death Valley, and Mojave, but substantial 
threats to tli^ n^ources exist, llte paria He 
between los Angeles and 1-as Vegas, two major 
metropolitan areas that have grown consider- 
ably in recent decades. 'Ihe population of Clark 
County, wiiich encompasses iwts Vegas, has 
greiwn to 1.7 million (nearly 200 tintes the 
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8,532 residems present in 1 930) and continues 
to ^ow al the rate of 5,000 people each month. 
With urban growth comes habitat destruction 
and fragmentation, increased demand on the 
region's limited water suppUs, and air poiiu- 
lion from automobiles and industry. 

Ail three of the California desert parks feel the 
effects of skytockeling regional population 
growth. Adjacent dev’elopsneru. and transporta- 
tion corridors have isolated both Joshua Tree 
and Mojave. Ibe p<trks are sandwiches! bewvecu 
major higSiways where autontobile traffic 
intpedes wildlife movements and results in 
wildlife mortality. Air pollution from the Ix).s 
Angeles. San Bernardino, and Riverside metro- 
politan areas is ftinnded towards the parks. 
Groundwater levels are of concent because grow- 
ing populations are detnartding ntore and more 
water, and precipitation levels are not suflicient. 
to replace what is being used. Decreases in sur- 
face water avaiialrility Itave been noted at some 
of the parks' springs and waterit^ holes, result- 
ing in less water available to wildlife and ri]>ari- 
an plants. 

Ihreats to cultural resources stem primarily 
from inadequate frmding and staffing levels at 
the three parks. None of the parts haw: fonnal 
ethnography prognuns that address proiectior: 


of rc-sources important to traditionally associat- 
ed groups of fxtopk', A cultural anthropolo^sl 
that coiiki be shared among the parks would 
help build relationships with associated groups. 

Adequate storage ,tnd exhibit space for the 
parks’ extensive museum and archival collec- 
tions is also needed. .Ail three parks would also 
iM’nefit frotti a shared iiistoric piesers’ation aew. 

Gurrenily; none of the California desert parks 
has a historic preservation specialist or any 
other staff person with adequate lime to inain- 
lain deteriorating, and in some cases, newly 
acquired historic structures. 

The following report outlines the results of 
a rigorous examiTiaiion of natural and cultur- 
al resources in loshua Tree National Park, 

Death V'aliey National Park, and Mojave 

National Preserve. Slate of the Parks 

, , , , Mineral deposits 

researchers used a comprsutensive, iieer- . r- 

’ ' color the hurnace 

reviewed methodology to assess and rate the Creek Badlands of 
condition of these parks' resources. Death Valley. 





Jalifornia Desert I’arks 
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Death Vaiisy contains 
examples of all five 
types of sand dune 
structures, and the 
park is home to 
California's highest 
dunes. 


Itatir^ were assigned through an cvaluaiton of 
park research and inonitotiitg data u.sing 
NPCA's State of the Parks comprelteasive assess- 
ment methodology (see Appendix), 

Joshua TVee 

Current overall conditions of ioshua Tree's 
known natural resources rated a "fair" score 
of 65 out of iOO. Challenges include air pollu- 


tion from nearby urban areas, diminishing 
water levels in critical springs and wildlife 
water sources, and non-native annual grasses 
that have invaded much of the park and 
altered the natural fire regime. 

Overall conditions of the park's known col- 
mra! resources rated 58 out of a ix)ssible 100, 
indicating "poor" conditions. Perh^s tire great- 
est dtallenge to cultural resources protection at 
ioshua TYee is tlie need for additional staff. A 
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permanent archaeoJo^caS technician, historic 
preservation ^riaiist, ailturai anthropologist, 
iibrarian/arthivist, and miisiutn technician are 
ncx’ded to help acforcplish iniport<?nl projects, 
including a comjJtehensive archaeological sur- 
vey of the 35ark; continued stabilization of his- 
toric stnictures; a ranch management plan and 
increased protectioD for one of ihe park's best 
preserved historic Kindscapes; increased cooper- 
ation tvith tradhiunaliy associated American 
Indian groups; and care of the park's library and 
museum materials, 

l>eath Valley 

llurreni overall conditions of Death Valleys 
known natural resources rated a "fair'’ score of 
67 out of 100. Particular imminent concents for 


Plate tectonics, volcanism, erosion, earth- 
quakes, floods, and other natural forces shaped 
the landscapes of the California desert parks, 
which include diverse geological formations, 
giant boulders, and sand dunes. 



PArfs AT A CTifANf-i 

• As jytirne leqiuncf tounsi clesfir'att>,ns the California <iesert 
pdt(>3 provide stginficant boosts to'al e ononiies *i ’(X)l 
Visitors tu Jeshua hee bfienl an estimated $‘J8 million <-,nd sup 
fio'ied 1,10^ Death Valley'^ visifnis spent an estimated 
$‘hj I million and s^opoited 1 OW jobs whili® visitots to 
Mojave the vounqest of the Caldrynia deseil pa'ks, spent an 
estimated $o 7 miliion and supprjrted IV jtios 

• In luithei levoqjiilsor. of ttieii diveise lesoun es Deatit Valley 
and inshin fiee vv=*fe named as parts of the Mojave and 
Colorado Deserts Biosphere Reserve 

• Visitors to Death Valley can stand 282 feet below sea level at 

the lovvesl point m the Western Hemisphere, Badwater Basin, 
and gaze up et the 11,(X)0doot summit of Telescope Peak just 
1 5 miles away, / . 

• Plate tectonics, volcanismi erosion, earthquakes, floods, and 
other natural- forces shaped the landscape of the California 
desert parks. Visitors delight the paiks' diverse geological 
foiTTtations, giant boulders, and sand dunes Death Valley con- 
tains examples of all five types of sand dune structures, and the 
park is home to Califorr^ra's highest dunes. 

» Mojave is home to the world's largest and most dense forest of 
Joshua trees, slow-grovdng and uniquely-shaped plants found 
only in California, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, in addition, 
about one -third of the plant species that occur in the California 
desert parks occur nowhere else in the state, 

• Daik night skies, profound natural quiet, and opportunities for 
solitude draw about 2.5 millron visitors to the California desert 
parks each year. 

• Historic resources like trails and old ranches and mirtes dot the 
landscape, providing opportunities for visitors from arotrrrd the 
world and throughout the Unrted States to learn about the 
people who came to the desert before them. Teachers use the 
parks as outdoor classrooms to educate students about a vari- 
ety of cultuiaLahd natural resource topics. 

• Prehistoric rock art , abounds in the desert parks. At Mojave 
alone, more than 25,CXK) individual petroglyphs and pic- 
lographs have been recorded at nearly 270 sites. 
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the park are die presence of non-native plants 
(tamarisk and Russian thistle) and animals 
(burros and wild horses) that coinpcie with 
natives for pretious water and food sources; 
depletion of the regional groundwater basitt, 
which threatens the survival of die Devils Hole 
piipfish and other sensitive aquatic life: and air 
pollution driven by continuing adjacent popu- 
lation growth and deveioptnent. Hie vet>’ strong 
potential for development of a nuclear waste 
deposilorv’ al Yitcca Mountain and the possible 
development of existing borate mining claims 
witliin the park are worrisome concerns for the 
fttuire of park rt^ources as well 

Overall conditions of the park’s known cul- 
tural resources rated 71 out of a possible 100, 


Detailed maps of 
Joshua Tree National 
Park and Mojave 
National Preserve can 
be found on page 14. 
A map of Death Valley 
National Park can be 
found on page 30. 


indicating "fair' conditions. 'Ihis is the third- 
higltest overall score re.ce!ved among the 2! 
parks that the Stale of the Parks program has 
assessed to date. !n addition, none of Death 
Valley's cultural resource categories scored 
lower than 66 out of 300. I!>eatl! Valley's score 
could be higher than the other two parks 
because its cultural resource prograni has been 
in place longer, and it has a rich history that 
was brought to tlte public's attention in the 
1950s program 'Death Valley Days/ hosted by 
Ronald Reagan. Also contributing to its high 
score, the park has completed an ethnographic 
overview and assessment and cnairuains good 
relationships with members of tlie Timbisha 
Shoshone Tribe. 

jMojave 

Current overall conditions of Mojave's known 
natural resources rated a "j^oor” score of 59 
out of iOO.The loss of critical habitat because of 
histi>ric grazing and recreational activities (prin- 
cipally, off-road vehicle tise) as well as isolation 
associated witit increased transportation corri- 
dore and iraffic density between I/>s .Atsgeles 
and l.as Vegas are high-ranking resource protec- 
tiosi threats at the preserve. Additionally, non- 
native specitts, mining-related releases of haz- 
ardous materials, air and light pollution, and 
continued grazing are prominent concerns for 
the preserve’s natural resources. 

Overall conditions of the park's known cul- 
nira! resources rated 50 out of a poMible 100, 
indicating 'poor' conditions. .Mojave is a rela- 
tively new addition to the National Park System, 
and is the first nalionid preserw iMsessed by the 
State of the Parks program. 1lie fledgling cultur- 
al resource program al Mojave has accomplished 
mucJi planning work and archaeological site 
documentation in the last three years, but addi- 
tional staff and resources are needed to further 
stewardship efforts. For esampici the preserve 
oinently lacks staff to care for museum and 
archival collections and develop relationsliips 
widi traditionally associated groups of people 




The findings m this report do not nece9S3r% reilett pest or current parfcinanagentcirt Many fst.tws that affect resoitrra condftksnsero s result 


ofttothhwnanand netwtsi inflaencesnt«f tong periods tjftrms, m many Kasesbsdorea park was estabirshed. The rnmr>tof the State of the 


Paffcs®pio 9 famstodoeuine«tt the present status of park resourees arsj determine v^tidi artions^^ be taken to protect them into the future. 











Mojave National Priserve 


Ethnography (Peoples and Cultures) 

Joshua Tree National Park 


GOOD EXCEtLetiT 


% reflect past OT" currant park martagen’ant. Many fartnts that affect resosjice conditic*is are a result 
' lotsQ periods of &Tte, In many esses before a park v«as establishsrii The Went of the State of tfie 
m status of park resources SM determine wWrft actt>rs can be taken ® protect them into the future. 
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Joshua Tree 

• Joshua Tree's Center for Arid 
Lands Restoration is a nursery 
where more than 50 spedes of 
native plants are grown and used 
to revegetate parts of the park 
and provide vegetation for Fort 
Irwin and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

• Joshua Tree is conducting a tradi- 
tional use study to help staff 
understand the importance of the 
park's rock art to local American 
Indians. 

• The park has completed or is in 
the process of completing impor- 
tant cultural resource projects, 
including a historic overview for 
the lands added in 1994, a Keys 
Ranch Management Plan, and 
numerous cyclic maintenance 
projects on historic structures. 


Vegetation moved during roadwork is 
replanted. Plants from Joshua Tree's 
Center for Arid Lands Restoration are 
also used to revegetate parts of the park. 


Death Valley 

• Death Valley's wild burro removal 
program has reduced numbers of 
this introduced species from 
1 ,500 animals that were present in 
the smaller, original Death Valley 
National Monument in 1938, to 
an estimated 200 animats in the 
whole national park in 2005. As 
burros reproduce readily and 
their populations can grow at 
annual rates of 25 percent, this is 
an impressive population reduc- 
tion, Mojave has implemented a 
similar program and has removed 
about 3,500 animals for adoption 
to date. 

• Death Valley has permanently 
retired three of the grazing allot- 
ments that became part of the 
park with passage of the 
California Desert Protection Act. 

• The park carefully manages Devils 
Hole, a unique groundwater-filled 
limestone cavern in the park, in 
order to preserve the world's 
entire population of Devils Hole 
pupfish. 


Mojave 

• Mojave staff have mapped and 
completed site records for more 
than 50 of the park's archaeologi- 
cal sites, and Kelso Depot, once a 
bustling railroad station, has been 
rehabilitated and will re-open as a 
visitor information center in fall 
2005. 

• Mojave staff have been working 
to inventory and assess the condi- 
tion of the preserve's seeps and 
springs. More than 150 sites have 
been surveyed so far. 

• Mojave staff have been working to 
permanently retire existing graz- 
ing permits within the preserve. 
When the preserve was estab- 
lished in 1 994, cattle grazed on 1 .3 
million acres; now just 220,000 
acres are grazed. The remaining 
ranching infrastructure will form 
the basis of the soon-to-be-nomi- 
nated Rock Springs Land and 
Cattle Company National Historic 
District. 

• With a new airport that will serve 
the Las Vegas area planned for 
Roach Lake near Primm, Nevada, 
Mojave resources staff have 
undertaken a program of sound 
monitoring designed to capture 
baseline data on the preserve's 
natural and cultural soundscapes. 


v'TL 1 5 ; r :■ t; : 7 : 'i r. = ■ : r ' ' r i ; ‘ : r : ai 
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fce-r flNPINfriS 

Joshua Tree 

• The atmospheric deposition of nitrogen 
at the park from sources in the greater Los 
Angeles/Long Beach/San Bernardino/ 
Riverside metropolitan areas threatens 
the ecology of natural lands by contribut- 
ing to the proliferation of non-native 
grasses and may be altering the chemistry 
of soils and waters at the park. 

• The proliferation of non-native grasses at 
the park has resulted in a significant alter- 
ation of the natural fire-regime, resulting 
in increased fire frequency and intensity. 

• Major highways surround the park, cutting 
across natural animal migration routes. 
The resulting isolation of the park and the 

Water usage in grow- animals within may lead to reduced 

ing communities sur- 

rounding Death genetic diversity of some wildlife popula- 

Valley taxes limited tions such as desert bighorn sheep. 

qroundwater supplies 

Critical to regional * The proposed Eagle Mountain Landfill, 

wildlife. which could be built just outside Joshua 


Tree's borders, would receive up to 20,000 
tons of trash from Los Angeles each day if 
approved. This landfill is not compatible 
with resource protection and wilderness 
values, and would introduce air, light, and 
noise pollution while attracting scav- 
engers such as ravens that prey on the 
threatened desert tortoise and other 
wildlife. 

The park's limited number of cultural 
resources staff makes completing impor- 
tant research and resource protection 
projects difficult. The park is in need of 
several additional cultural resources staff, 
including an archaeological technician, 
curatorial technician, historic preservation 
specialist, and cultural anthropologist, a 
position that could be shared with Death 
Valley and Mojave. 

Only 95 of Joshua Tree's more than 
245,000 archival and museum objects 
are on display, and these are in substan- 
dard exhibit space. More and improved 
exhibit space is needed so that visitors 
can fully appreciate the park's impressive 
collection. 



Death Valley National Park 

• Rapid development in communities sur- 
rounding Death Valley results in 
increased demands on the region's limit- 
ed water supply and raises concerns 
about future availability of water for 
wildlife. Depletion of the carbonate 
aquifer underlying Death Valley affects 
the availability of water for the endan- 
gered Devils Hole pupfish and other 
aquatic species. The aquifer also sup- 
plies the park's numerous springs and 
seeps, providing a lifeline for plants and 
animals. Myriad wells are already 
approved for withdrawing groundwater 
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from adjacent lands, and applications 
continue to be filed. 

• All three of the California desert parks, but 
most notably Death Valley and Mojave, 
suffer from a lack of baseline data for 
many resource areas, including waters, 
soils, and air. 

• The presence of 146 inactive patented 
mining claims within the park casts some 
uncertainty over the future of lands and 
associated resources within the park. 

• Funds and staff are needed to support a 
number of cultural resource projects, 
including: archaeological surveys; historic 
structure stabilization; identification and 
nomination of structures to the National 
Register of Historic Places; museum col- 
lection cataloguing; historic structure, fur- 
niture, and museum object preservation 
at Scotty’s Castle; and work to preserve 
mining history at several historic districts. 
Funds are also needed to repair a leaky 
roof and update old exhibits at the 
Furnace Creek Visitor Center. 

• A number of non-native species now 
inhabit the park and compete with 
native plants and animals for water and 
food. Chief among these are tamarisk 
[Tamarix ramosissima), Russian thistle 
(Salsoa tragus), mosquitofish (Gambusia 
affinis), wild horses (Equus spp.), and 
burros (Equus asinusj. 

• The potential development of a nuclear 
waste repository at Yucca Mountain, just 
K) miles northeast of the park's border 
with Nevada, could increase adjacent 
lands development, threaten sound- 
scapes and dark night skies, further 
deplete groundwater resources, and 
introduce a myriad of unknown threats 
associated with proximity to the disposal 
site itself. 


Mojave National Preserve 

• The lack of air quality monitoring specif- 
ic to the preserve compromises the abil- 
ity of resource managers to understand 
the nature and extent of air resource 
degradation. 

• The potential for new and/or expanded 
mining operations associated with out- 
standing mining claims in and near the 
preserve represent an un-quantified 
threat to groundwater, air, and soils 
resources. 

• Mojave would benefit from the services 
of a term historian to complete historical 
research to provide park contexts for 
mining, structures, and cultural land- 
scapes. Mojave also would benefit, as 
would the other California desert parks, 
from a shared historic preservation crew 
to inspect, monitor, and perform preven- 
tive maintenance on park structures. 

• None of the objects in Mojave's small 
museum collection have been cata- 
logued, and a management plan is 
needed. 

• The potential development of the 
Ivanpah airport just north of the preserve 
represents significant threats to the 
soundscape, night skies, and air quality 
at the preserve. 

• Funding is needed for specialists to help 
update the Cultural Landscape Inventory 
for the Kelso Depot, and the Mojave 
Road needs to be surveyed for the 
Cultural landscape Inventory and nomi- 
nated for listing on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 






NAl'URAL RESOURCES— 
BURGEONING REGIONAL 
popui^noNS sm\!N delicai'e 
DESER rSYSl’EMS 

llie assessments rated the overall conditions of 
natural resourc«i at Joshua lYee, Deatli Valley, 
and Mojave as 65, 67, and 59, respectlvdy. 
1hese scores indicate lhai natural resources are 
in fair condition at Josinu Tree and Deatli 
Valley, and tliat resources arc in poor condition 
at Mojave. Prominent factors inlluencing tire 
ratings for all three parks are associated with the 
effects of historic land use and rapidly increas- 
ing human populations in souihenr (JaUfonria. 


Habitat fragmentation, air pollution, and 
iiraeased demands for limited groundwater 
supplies are key concerns. 

PAf^' g<:^rstTJMS-piVgKs& 
ftA^fTAT'S FKiP/li;:^ Stffir&K fCK 

lire impressive biodiversiiy present in each of 
die CJaiifornia desert parks is not surprising con- 
sidering their locations within parts of three of 
Nortli America’s four deserts: die Great Basin, 
Mojave, and Sonoran. Numerous mountain 
ranges and elevations faim 282 feet below sea 
level to peaks of more t han 11,000 feet also con- 
tribute to habitat diversity. 
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li>s]iua Tree 

Joshua Tree National Park encorapasses parts of 
both she Sonoran (Colorado portion) and ihe 
Mojave desens, resulting in a diverse assenv 
blagc of plants and animals, lire Sonoran desen 
is home fothcgieaiest divereity of plants of any 
desen in tire world, and the park boasts more 
Uian 700 x'ascuiar plant species, hr ihe eastern 
part of ihe park, spiny ocobllo {Fowjuma sp!en- 
dens) and teddy bear cholia (Opunlia bigeJotm) 
caai characterize the Colorado desers; Joshua 
U'ces {Yucca hrmfotia) .tnd Mojave yucca {Yucca 
Sthidigera) are at liome in Uic Mojat'e desen in 
the western and norihent areas of the park. 

The interesting ajid iiniisuaj plants of tiiis 
deseit re^oji .ind the tireless efferrts of Minerva 
Hoyt, tJte “Apostle of tiie Caai, ■* helped win tite 
area feder,d proteaion, Hoyt, a Mississippi 
native who moved to South I’asadena, 
California, in the Sate 1890s, fell in lovx' wish the 
desert and wrked to acx^uire federal proteaion 
for it. She was especially concerned about tfte 
praake of crjlkaing full-gi'osvn cacti and other 
vegetation for use in urban gardens. Hoyt 
founded Ute Iniemationai Desens Conserv.itton 
ijjague, and through her adv'orracy more than 
82.'>,tX)0 aaes were set aside a.s fo.shua Trett 
.National Monument in 1936. 

Some warded to call t!ie new park ■"Desert 
Plants National P,trk" because of the diversity of 
plants fouitd there. Instead, h was named after 
its resident loshua trees, long-lived and slow- 
growing plants that are actually members of the 
lily family. The trees got their name from early 
Mormon settlers who thought tlic>’ resembled 
the biblical figure Joshua, showing thetn to 
their Promised ijiitd. 

Wildlife are also abundant at Joshua Tree. 
Birders are treated to the park's resident species 
as well as a host of inigrants — more than 2.30 
.species in all. Fifty-two mammal species, includ- 
ing art impressive variety of bats and rodents, 
make their homes in the park, along with 44 
rqttiie species. 


Death Valley 

As a resitit of iJie park's location in tiie .Mojav'C 
Desert, baween the Sontrntn Desert to the 
soul!) .ind tlic Great Basin Desert to tire north. 
Death Valli'y is home to a great variety of plants 
and animals, l-kvations spanning 282 feci 
below sea iev'ei up to more than 11,000 feet 
above sea level alscr create conditions suitable 
for 3 variety of ecologicaJ commimitics. .More 
than 970 plant species are fourtd in Death 
Valley, and these can be divided among three 
genera! vegetation trpes; scrub, desert wc>od- 
land, and coniferous forest. 

Scrub habitat is s^ctenstve at the park's lower 
elCTfllions. Creosote bush {Ltnea crkkuutta), 
sagebrush {Ariemma ti-identaca), and .shadscale 
{Atiipkx cmferiifolia) are key species of this 
habitat type. At eiev-ations of 7,000 to 9,500 
are desert woodlands of pinyon pine {Pinus 
moncflq’Ua) and juniper {Jmipenis osteaspenna). 
in narrow bands at the higjiest eievitions in 
Death Valiev, bristlecone pine forests {Pirns iiris- 
tcla) attd subalpine forests containing limber 
pine (/hHiis flexis) survive through punisltlng 
temperature ejuremes. 


Teddy bear choiia 
cacti characterize the 
Colorado desert por- 
tion of Joshua Tree. 
Though they look 
fuzzy from a distance, 
the spines of these 
cacti are painful and 
difficult to dislodge. 
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MOJA-Vg- NATIONAA FKBSe^VS- 
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Death Vafiev- is home to 5i speeies oi' iiaiive 
raammals, ttitie of which arc bats. Itse park'.s 
abandoned mines provide roosting italaitat for 
many of the bats. More than 300 species of 
birds, 36 species of reptiles, litrce species of 
amphibians, and five .species and one stib- 
spedes of native fish also inhabit the park. One 
specits, the endangered Deviis Hole pupfish 
(Cypriupiion diabolis), is found only in the waters 
ofahraeslone cavern in the 40-acre I>e\’iis Hok 
satellite unit of the paik, located a few ntiles 
away in Nevada. 

Mojave 

.Mojave is home to more than OOO plant specira, 
ranging from caai to fen*s to horsetails. 
Sagebrush, a &rsote bush, various yucca species, 
iind a variety of spring annuals ate common at 
lower e!e\'ations. while, three difTeieni forest 
types pasist at higher elevations; fosbua tree, 
pir^on-juniptrr, and white fir. Pinyoii-juniper 
wtxKilands are the most common of .Mojave's 
forest types and can be found in the Mid Hills, 
New York Moimuins, and Granite Mountains, 
'lire present contains the largest and most dense 
forest of foshua trees, and relict white fir forests 
are found in the New’ York and Clark mountains, 
where a cooler and wetter cliniaic exists. 

Two amphibian. 51 mamntal 38 reptile 
attd two fish species can be found within tire 
preserve One of the fish species, die federally 
endangered Mojave tui chub (Gila bicvlor 


viohavensu-), is found only at three locations in 
the world. In the preserv'e, the chub is found 
only in kikcTuendae. Dams, diversions, and 
competition with non-native fish decimated 
Mojave uii chub populations and led to its 
endangered listing in 1970. In tlie future, the 
preserve's protected population could be used 
to help repopulatc former habitat in the 
Mojave River. 

NA-TlGNAi- OK. NATlDHAt- 

PAPK; WtfAT !5 lUg- 
Within the .National Park System there are 
numerous designations that can lead to confu- 
sion. I’or example^ there are national park-s, 
national monuments, national historic sites, 
national preserves, and national recreation 
areas, to name a few of the various designations. 
Depending on each unit's designation and 
atablishing legiaiaiion, certain activitlts may or 
may not be allowed. Himting, mining, and 
other consumptive uses are not allowed itt 
national parks, but the>’ may be allowed in 
national preserves. 

Ai Deaili Valley .National i’ark and Joshua 
Tree .National tok hunting is not ailoswd, but 
at Mojave National Preserve some hunting is 
permitted. .Mojave's establishing legislation also 
allows for grazing, mining, and utility rights-of- 
way. Ihe preserve manages these actmties so 
lltaf resources are protected, and the National 
Park Foundation has been worldng to retire 
existing grazing permits. Apart from these 
exceptions to normal practices within the 
National Park System, Mojave National Iheserve 
is managed in Utc same manitcr as all other 
national parks. 

lANP iS^-FAKK 
ArT Ki$fC 

Pavk^ are not islands unto themselves. The 
developments and activities adjacent to parte 
often affect than. Not far from the (iaiifomia 
desert parks are the burgeoning metropolitan 
areas of Los Aitgeles and Las Vegas. With pupu- 



Mojave is home to 38 
reptile species, includ- 
ing the leopard lizard- 
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IlUiou growth in these cities conte inaeased 
transponation corridors that fragment rite iand- 
stape and liisutrb wildlife itabitat; increased 
demands for water shm stress the arid desert sys- 
tem; increased air poikitiondsat affects ground- 
ievel ozone and visibUity; increased light pollu- 
tion that affects night skies; and increased devel- 
opment that mars scenic visias. 


/vmr cren 
hANPS 

n-rf^ Af-£^ 
few ac,pfvTpgp 
INTD 

TlAi- P&^IOF- 
ivmp>, m> 
New 

hOh^S 
muT eACH 
A/eeK: 


Joshua Tree 

'Ihough Joshua Ifec is primarily bordered by 
undeveloped land, much of which is adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Innd Management, near- 
by are the fast giowing cities of the CoacJtella 
Valley (including Indio, Paint Desert, Palin 
Springs, and Desert >Jos Springs) on the south- 
west and towns of the Svlorongo Bitsin (Yucca 
Valles’, Joshua Tree, and Tw’entyiune Palms) on 
the nordiwest. Ihe park is also within 150 miles 
of the Ixfs Angeles and San Diego metropolitan 
areas and, as such, it is writltin a day’s drive tif 
more than 18 million people. 

Populations in Riverside and San 
Bemaniino counties, which encompass the 
park, ftave increased 32 and 20 percent, respec- 
tively, from 1990 to 2000. Some formerly o|>en 
lands near the park are now subdivided into 
residential developments, and more new 
homes are built each week. Witit ^owth come 
concerns about water availability and wildlife 
habitat fragmentation. 

In addition to challenges associated with 
urban growth, the park faces the possibility of 
lu’coming a neighbor to the worid'.s largest 
landfill. .Mine ItedamadoR (k^rporaiion, a sub- 
sidiary of Kaiser Ventures (a succ^or of Kaiser 
Steel), wants to build a landfill lo store 708 mil- 
lion tons of southern Caiifontia's waste on near- 
ly 4,000 acres of land within one mile of Joshua 
Tree. The proposed dump would be located on 
land that was once part of Joshua 'Ifee National 
Monuntent. Some of this land was givers to 
Kaiser Steel in 1952 for iron mining, while tlie 
remaining pcsition would be acreage composed 
of intact desert habitat transferred from tlte 


Bureau of land Mant^emeni to Kai-ser in the 
1990s under a federal land exchange. NPCA and 
other plaintiffs have challenged thi.s land 
eschaitge in court and are cun'cnlly awaiting the 
fudge's decision. The site is surrounded on three 
sides by current national parkland, most of 
wlitch is designated wilderness. 

Railroad cars and trucks u’ould deliver 

20.000 tons <if garba^ each day to the site for 
117 years, if approved. Garbage would be 
dumped into canyons and onto hilisidts in 
piles lliat could rise 700 to 2,200 feel above air- 
rent ground surfaces, 'ilte waste would attract 
scavengers such as ravens dial prey on lizards, 
snakes, rodents, invertebrates, birds, and desert 
tortoises. Raven popukitions have increased up 
to i,OD0 (lercent in recent decades thioughout 
the California desert; habitat alteration and 
human-provided food sources such as landfills 
haw facilitated ihi.s increase. 

Park Service staff, local citizens, and conser- 
vation groups believe that the landfill would 
harm park resources. Air and water quality, as 
well as the health of federally tlireatened desert 
tortoises, are key concerns. Ihey are also con- 
cerned that the landfill could jxjiiuie precious 
Lindeti^und water sources, in addition to con- 
tributing to light and noise pollution. 

Nearly three-quarters of Joshua lYee's 

794.000 acres is designated wilderness, lands 
that arc managed to preserve natural condi- 
tions, where htitnans are visitors who do not 
remain. Building the nation's largest landfill 
directly adjacent lo Joshua Tree threatens to 
compromise the values that the park was cre- 
ated to protect 

Death Valley 

'Ihough the park is witliin a thiee-hour drive of 
Iss Vegas, Death Valley is buffered from nearby 
metropolitan development by the expansive 
Nfewada Test Site just to its east, the !n^ 
National Forest to the nonh and west, and 
Depaitntent oJ' Ddense lands to its south. Id 
spite of this relative isolation, nearby mining 
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Dark night skies treat 
visitors to spectacular 
views of the Milky 
Way, but develop- 
ment near the parks 
threatens to pollute 
the skies with light. 


deveiopnu’DT coidd affect park resources. 
Canyori Rtsources has been operating a gtdd 
mine in the Panamint Mountains just outside of 
Death Valley since 1996, and the company 
would like to open a nets' mine nearby. The new' 
mine would be located higher in the Panamint 
Mountains and would be visible from within 
the park, 'lltere are concerns that die new mine 
and associated development would impinge on 
bighorn sheep habitat, contaminate groundwa- 
ter, mar scenic vistas, and affect traditional 
homelands of theTSmbisha .Shoshone Tribe. 

New regulations passed fay die California 
State Mining and Geology Board that require 
nuning cotupanies to fill in open pit mines once 
mining is completed could prevent Canyon 
Resources from opening a netv mine in the 
ftuiamitit Mountains. 'Ihe cost of filling in die 
mine could be too great when compared to die 
profit to be gained by the mine. Althou^i plans 
for the mine are airfendy on hold as a result of 
the new backfill regulations, ntinitig proponetiK 
arc trying to gta the tei^iiations leversed. 


Mojave 

Mojave National Preserve is located just an 
hour's drive from I,as Vegas, one of this coun- 
try''s fastest-growing cities. Tlie population of 
Das Vt^s has increased 84 percent frotn 1 990 to 
2000, and Clark County, which enconipa.sses 
the city, has grown to neady 200 times the size, 
iiwis in the iO.SOs, thanks largely to the advent 
of air conditioning. 

tMth population and economic growth 
come increased visitation and airport traffic. If 
traffic at Las Vegas’s McCarran Intsmaiional 
Air|)ort inaeases as projected, die aitpott will 
reach its annual passenger capatuty of 55 mil- 
lion by 2015. An additional airport has been 
proposed for die Ivanpah Valley of Nevada, 
along Interstate 15 and just north rtf Mojave 

■Jhe new .lirpoit could increase industrial 
and commercial development tiext to the park, 
as well as noise from air traffic. The park's 
soundscapes and dark niglit skies would likely 
be affectiM, in addition to visitors’ ability to 
experience solitude. Mojave is rurrendy bor- 
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dered by interstate higSiwaj^ to die north and 
south, which compronuse wildlife habitat and 
disatpt wildlife movement. Additional devclop- 

that wotiki occur surrintndingtfse new air- 
port vvouJrl cxaccTbate these issues. 

hZ. ^SO'^KCeS--iNC^SAS!N&f 
PPwtANPS DV'&fSBUKt’eiN UMITgp 
9JFfUe6- 

Water is a precious commodity in the California 
desert parks, witii annual precipitation varying 
according to eiev'ation. At Death Vailey — the 
driest location in die liniied States — annual 
pmeipitation averages just 1.84 inches, while 
Joshua Tree gets about four inches eadt year. 
-Mojave receives between three and nine inches 
of precipitatiftn, with hi^er elevation areas 
receiving the ntost. This scant, piedpitation, in 
auauion to water that flows along underground 
faults and fissures until it is forced to the sur- 
face, supplies the springs, seeps, and streams 
upon whidi wildlife and plants depend, foshua 
Tree contains 120 knowm water sources, while 
Mojave lias more than 200, and Death Valley’ 
has more than 400. Most of these are simply 
small springs or seeps where water flow is gen- 
erally Icts than five gallons per minute. 

Since precipitation lewis are low and vary 
greatly during the year, groundwater is the 
most consistent supply of water for regional 
needs. In spile of the critical importance of 
groundwater, little is ktiown about how much 
there is and how it is distributed. What is 
known is that precipitation levels are not suffi- 
dent to replenish the amount of groundwater 
that is demanded by growing human popula- 
tions in the region. As a result, less and less 
water is available for wildlife and riparian 


Very little surface water is now present at the 
magnificent Lost Palms Oasis, where more than 
1 10 desert fan palms inhabit the deep canyon, 
but several freestanding pools of water were 
once found under the palms. 
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plants, and staff at joshua I'ree, D«uh V'sHey, 
and Mojave are roncerned about what this 
could mean for pads resourcts. 

loshua l^c 

loshiia Tree's more than iiO water sources pro- 
vide a iifelme for Gambci's qitail {I^phort}'.x 
ganthelu), coyotes (Cents Itiirdns), iimle deer 
(Odocoiieiis hentwntis), mouniaisi lions (Mis 
caiicolor), hi^orn sheep (Otfls Qintuicmis nel- 
smi). and the park’s two indi^noas amphib- 
ians, the red-sported toad (Bu/b puncuitus) and 
die California use frog (Hyla oidavemia), wliose 
lifeqdcs begin in water. Bighorn sheep must 
drink water about every three days in (he sum- 
mer months, so their populations tend to con- 
centrate during these hot mondis siear perenni- 
jJ water sources. 

Park staff have noticed declining trends in 
die number and levels of many of Joshua Ihee’s 
naturai surface waters. A recent study su^-sts 
that groundwater leve].s have been dropping by 
an average of one foot per year for at least the 
past .'^0 years, for example, aitliough very little 
surface water is now presem at the magnificent 
lost Palms Oasis, where more than 110 desert 
fan palms inhabit the deep canyon, several free- 
standing pools of water were once found under 
the palms. Also, at nearby Cottonwood Spring, 
flow was as high as .3,000 gallons per dat- at the 
turn of tlie 20lh century, but detxeased to just a 
few gallons per day prior to the 1971 San 
Fernando earthcjuake. Pret^nily, flow at the 
spring is somewhat improt'ed, and can be as 
high as 30 gallons per hour. 

Declinir^ surface water in the park likely 
explaitis the relatiwly recent loss of several pop- 
ulations of the California tree frog. Joshua Tree 
used to be home to seven populations of the tree 
frog, but uxlay only titree populations remain. 

It is not only the loss of surface water that is 
of concern, but also the compromised qualit)- of 
the waters at spring and sisps that may pose a 
threat to dependent species, loshua Tree staff 
haw reponed algae growing at many springs. 



indicating an influx of nutrientsS. This process of 
nutrient influx and eahanced jjlant growth is 
called eutrophication. Waste eliminated by ani- 
mals drinloRg at the springs could be part ofthe 
source of additional iiuirients, altliougjt focuscxl 
studies have not been done. Atmospheric depo- 
sition of nitrogen might also be responsible for 
increased algal growth, llie park is just over the 
San Bernardino Mountains from and immedi- 
ately atljacenl to Califorrtia's South Coast Air 
Basin, which includes the greater !.os 
Ange!es/lx>ng Beach/Riverside/San Bernardino 
metropolitan areas, where more than 900 tons 
of nitrogen oxides are released into the air per 
day from mobile sources alone. 

Abundant algal and plam gtotvUi can lead to 
lowered dissoK’cd ox^’gen, a condition detii- 
mental to aquatic life In 200i, the Park Service 
Water Resources Division reported that 68 },>er- 
cent of the dissolved oxygen roeasureinents 
cited for 1 7 spring stations in loshua 'I'ree from 
1985 through 1997 failed to meet the 
Environmental Ihotcction ^Vgency criterion for 


Water usage in grow- 
ing communities sur- 
rounding Death Valley 
taxes limited ground- 
water supplies critical 
to regional wildlife. 
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The sun and heat are intense at Joshua Tree, particularly during 
the summer months. Water and sf'iade are bard to tome by, nrak^ 
ing the park's Ian palm oases popular areas for both humans and 
wildlife. The oases are compicuorra and welcome indicators of 
perennial water from belowground sources as foe desert fan palm 
(Washingtofifs ilifera), also known as the California fan palm, 
requires a constant supply for giowth Only 158 desert fan palm 
oases exist in North ^Xmerica, and five are found in Joshua Tree, 
At foe oases, wildlife drirrk the water and use foe palms and 
other vegetation for food and shelter. Human use of the oases 
probably dates back thousands of years up to historic times, 
American Indians ale palm huit, built shelters with foe fronds, and 
made clothing with foe fibers. Early homesteaders camped at the 
oases, and ranchers sometimes used them as watering holes, for 
their cattle. 


the protection of freshwater aqu.ttic life, 
Slsrinking water t^uaniity will likely comp<.Htnd 
the problem. 

Tlie park's water quality has not been moni- 
tored continuously or consistently over the 
>^-ars. and the park does rtot have an estahlisfsed 
monitoring progrant or plan, Althou^ Josltua 
'tree does have water quality testing equipment, 
no personnel are available to routinely sample 
artd test park surface or ground waters. Overall, 
foe park water budget, groundwater flows, direc- 
tions, and water quality are poorly understood. 

One arcs of heightened aw^ueness is the 
Pinto Basin grcnmdwater aquifer, 'flie Puito 
Basin is home to the iatgest groundwater 
aquifer within the park's boundary. '!1ie water 
within foe basin was exploited for wars b>' min- 
ing activities related to the Kaiser Steel 
Corporation, ikiture deveioptnem in tlie basin 
to the east of foe park lx)tindar>' (Chuckwalla 
Basin] would affect (he groundwater level in foe 
I’into Basin. 

Park staff recognize; that it is essential for the 
fiuure managetneiu and proieaion of the park's 
precious freshwater sources and dependent 
si'^ecies that a comprehensive hydrologic budget 
and baseline water quality program be fonnu- 
lated and impleraenteti, and they are attempt- 
ing to seaire funds to proceed with water qual- 
ity resea rch- 

Death Valley 

Deatii Valley is the tjltiinate discharge area of 
groundwater derh’ed from mountain regions 
foat encompass a l.5,800-squarc-nij!e area to 
foe east and northeast of the park. '11118 
groundwater is virtually the only source of 
water In the region. 

'ihe park's wildlife, which includes endemic 
and federally listed species, depends on ground- 
water discharged at spring and seqjs for sur- 
vival. The best-known water-dependent species 
is die endangered Devils Mole pupfish 
(Cypinodoi} diaboHs), found only in a litnesione 
cavttrn in foe 40-acre Devils Hole unit of the 
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park. Park staff monitor water ievels at Devils 
Hole to make sure that there is enouf^s water to 
sustain the endangered pupfish, hut increasing 
pt>pulati-on growth is straining the region's lim- 
ited water supply. 

Industries also use sigriific.ani amounts of 
water. .Activities at a nuclear weaports test site in 
Nes'ada require about i.OOO acre-ieel of water 
each year, and a planned radioactive waste 
depository at Yucca Mountain will requite addi- 
tional water for site needs and nearby bedroom 
communities for an expanding workforce. As 
more ar?d more demands are made on the 
fleash Valley groundwater system — wltich is 
already over-appropriated according to exisung 
data— to the park and dependent wildlife 
will decrease. In addition to stresses from 
increased demand, Death Valk>''s groundwater 
tlo^v system faces concerns about potential con- 
tamination from the proposed Yucca Mountain 
stor^e facility", which will house some of the 
nation's high-level radioactive waste. 

Mojave 

Mojave contains more than 200 seeps and 
springs, several ephemeral streams, and at 
least one perennial stream, Piute Creek, 'nrese 
water sources, which are fed largely by 
groundwaier, are critical to the suridval of 
desert wildlife and vegetation. 

Ranclsers and miners who settled the region 
also needed reliable water .sources for ihem- 
selvra, dieir livestock, and their pack animals. 
They altered many of the region's natural water 
sources during the past century by drilling weIJs 
and constnjcting retention dams, pifK-liaes, and 
troughs. Wildlife ust^ some of tlrese enhanced 
water stiurces, but many scientists believe man- 
made watering structures do not lielong in the 
preserve. Guzzlers, water catchments that cap- 
ture rainrater or pump gioundwater, are under 
paniciiiar scrutiny. 

Mojave has 1 39 guzzlers that were construcl- 
ed mainly to supply water to hunted wildlife 
specie. Six are large game guzzlers designed to 


serve bighorn sheep, while the remain.ing 1 33 
guzzlers were built for smaller wildlife ittclud- 
ing upland birds. Many wildlife managers, sci- 
esrtists, and conservationists oppose installation 
of new guzzlers, and also favor removal of arti- 
ficial waters associated with livestock c)}ttrrations 
as graziiig allotments are retired. Ttsey feel these 
water structures are not needed, pointing to the 
recowiy of wildlife habitat, revitalization of nat- 
ural springs, and inaeased deer harvest as graz- 
ing allotments are retired and wild burro num- 
bers are reduced. The unnatural water sources 
attraa non-iiadve bec.s and subsidize predators 
such as ravens diat prey' on the tlireatened desert 
tortoise and other wildlife. Tlie guzzlers also 
represent a direa thmat to tortoises diat can 
became trapped in them. A recent study found 
tortoise remains in 27 percent of guzzlers locat- 
ed in tortoiie habitat. Many of Mojave's guzzlers 
are in a stale of disrepair and not used by 
wildlife, but hunters oppose their remoral fear- 
ing wildlife populations will suffer. 

Mon-naiive tamarisk and butTos threaten 
botit water quality and quantity at Mojave. 
I'amarisk taps into deep groundwater supplies 
and contpeies willi native vegetation for avail- 
able water. U provide.s little value to wildlife and 
is difficult to eradicate 

Burros were brou^t to the region by miners 
who used them as pack animals. Wild burros 
that roam the park today drink moie water that! 
native wildlife sudi as bighorn slicep, contami- 
nate water sources with excrement and over 
browse native vegetation. The park has mouirt- 
ed an intensive burro removal program that 
taken more than 3,800 animals out of the park, 
blit burros still inhabit adjacent land and can 
move back into the park. Mojave is continuing 
removal effomand hashiredaparkrvrangierio 
manage the program. A fence tliai will com- 
pletely surround die preserve will prevent btir- 
ros from moving into Mojave, and is .scheduled 
for in.stallaiion staiting in fi.scal year 2008, widi 
advance compliance work beginning in fiscal 
year 2006. 
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Not tar front the Oilifoniid d«en parks ate the 
major ntetropolltart areas of tlic Ix)s Angeles 
Basin (Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and 
Riverside) and California's Central Valley 
{Bakertificld attd l-resno), regions widi some of 
tire woRl air quality in the nation. Air quality in 
Joshua lYec, Death Va!ie>'. and Mojave is largely 
a flsnclion of proximity to these metropolitan 
areas, prevailing wind direction, and raoiintain 
range configurations that serve as barriers in 
some cases, or ftinneis in others, between the 
parks .utd these, highly urbanized regions. 

Monitoiing air quality in these parks Ls chal- 
lenging. Current funding levels are ittsufflcienl 
to adequately nionitoi air quality in large patics 
such as Doth Valie^’, arsti in some years funding 
is nonexistent for air quality monitoring. As a 
result there arc iaigt- gaps in data drat make 
deciphering traids dilTiculi. 'ib capture a com- 
plete picture of air quality at losfuiaTreq Death 
Valley, and Mojave, addhtona! monitoring sta- 
tions are needed, and data must be collected 
consistently through time. 




STATlOir? AK& 


Joshua Tree 

Jcishua Tree has the wtrrsl air quality of the 
CaUtbrnia desert parks, and it has some of die 
worst air quality of any park in lire .National 
Park System. This park is located next to die 
California's South Coast Air Basin, and prevail- 
ing wester!)’ winds funnel pollution from die 
greater U>s Angeles/lxmg Beach/Riverside/San 
Bernardino areas directly to the park. A 2002 
report by the .American Lung Association 
named San liemardino County as the smokiest 
in the nation, closely foliotwd b)’ Riveiside; 
loshua Tree straddlis tliese ris’o counties. 

Ozone pollution that occurs when nitrogen 
oxides react with .sunlight and volatile organic 
compounds in the aunosphere is Joshua Tree's 
largest air quality concern. Aldiouj^ ozone 
blocks harmfttl ultraviolet radiation in the 
upper atmosphere, when it forms at ground 


lei'ei it aas as a corro.siYe corapound that dam- 
ages sensitive vegetation atid rock art and threat- 
ens human health. 'Ihe park is home to a num- 
ber of ozone-sensitive plants and liclien species, 
incliiding Nevada cat3e>'e (CP/ptant/m mvadefi- 
sb), Parish's goldenpoppy [Exhscholzia piirisliii), 
smooth desert dandelion {Mahu'othnx gkibmui), 
whitctsteni blazing-star {Ait’ntZi'Ud alhu^ulis), 
chuckwalia conibseed (Peaociitya helenviirpa), 
skunkbu.sh sumac {Rhus trihbtiui var anisiphyl- 
In), and blue elder (Sanilsuny inexicarui). Studies 
are needed to determine the extent to whicli ele- 
vated ozone level.s are affeaing sen.siiive plants. 

Ozone is also a major ingredient in visibili- 
ty-obscuring haze, loshua Tree has some of the 
worst ozone pollution of an)' of the 42 moni- 
tored national parks, and levels regularly 
exceed Envirormienul Ihoieaion Agency .stan- 
dards. Scenic vistas are blurred by ozone and 
partictiiaies from human and natural sources. 
On cleat days, sdsitors can see iOO miles, while 
on the worst haz)' days, visibility can decrease 
to lust 17 miles. 

Nitrogen oxide emissions from niotot vehi- 
cles and industrial sources are also of concern. 
More than 1,000 tons of nitrogen oxides (NOx) 
are released each day from primarily inobile 
(motor vehicles) and to a mudi lesser extent sta- 
tionaiy (fuel aimbustion, industrial proceKies) 
sources in die South Coast Air Basin, which 
encompasses nmeh of the urban area west of 
the park. In addition tc> contributing to the for- 
mation of ground-level ozone nitrogen com- 
pounds add to particulate pollution that affects 
visibility, and nitrogen deposited on the land- 
scape can alter soil and water chemistry, affea 
nutrient dynamics, and potentially lead to 
changes in plant composition. .Nitrogen deposi- 
tion and concentrarion of atmospheric nitrogen 
compounds at Joshua Tree are the hipest of 
anytvestern national park. 

Joshua Tree's vegetation is adapted to gener- 
ally rutrogen-limited soils, and an influx of 
mirtigen may be fWoving non-native plants 
such as red brome (BrorHiis nibens) and cheat- 
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Scenic vistas are 
blurred by ozone and 
particulates from 
human and natural 
sources. 



grass {Sffrjmrs tecumm] i\m are now wdl estab- 
iished in dte the park. To find out how nitrogen 
deposition aiTecxs native and non-nadve plants 
in the park, joshua Tree is partnering with 
researchere from the University of C^ialifornia 
and the Itorest Servio;, and studies are now 
underway. 

Death Valley 

Death Valleys adative remotatess from popula- 
tioir centers, coupled with the shielding effects 
of the tall Siena Nevada mountain range to its 
west, likely serve to partly insulate the park from 
the major pollution sources afleaing Joshua 
Tree. As a tesult, air quality is much better than 
at Joshua Tree, ihou^ it is slili itffected by pol- 
lution sources sucit as neaitry' commercial and 
nii!iiar>’ fadiiites. 

Monitoring sites at Cow Creek near the cen- 
ter of the park collect visibility, particulate dry 
and wet nitrogen and sulfur deposition, ozone, 
and meteorological data. Death Valley consis- 
tently fails within nariotiai ambient air quality 


stattdards for ozone, altitoiiglt the park ranks as 
the 1 6tli woret among the 42 Park Service sia- 
tiotis actively tnonitoring ozone. Average ntaxi- 
mum ozone levels at Deatli Vaiiey were about 
double the levels reported at Olympic National 
Park, tlte park witlt the lowest reported ozone 
levels witliin lire Park Service's network. 

hi 2002, vi.sibility at Death Valley ranged 
from an average of 44 miles on the woret days to 
157 miles on the best clays. Nitrogen and sulfur 
deposition are also considerably lower ihati lev- 
els measured for Joshua Tree. 

lOeatli Valley' would benefit from air quality 
monitoring stations at other locations in the 
park. A single location is trot suffickait to cap- 
ture the lull picture of air quality in a nearly 3.4- 
million-acre park with the elevation extremes 
and complex topography found at Death Valley. 

Mojave 

There are no ait quality monitoring stations at 
Mojave. Data collected at re^onal monitoring 
stations Indicate that ozone and particulate 
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ii\auer at the park exceed natioital ambi- 
C31! air quality standards, resulting in the park 
being dassiQed by the Environmental 
Pr<>leaic>n Agenq' as a non-altainment area for 
Utese pollutants. Howe\'er, data used to extispo- 
late air quality at Mojave is cDllected at monitor- 
ing stations miles from the park, priadpally 
from the stations located at Joshua I’ree at?d 
Death Valley, and this data may not provide an 
accurate assessment of the park’s actual air qual- 
ity, To establish a complete and acciirate piaure 
of air qua!it>' at Mojave the park needs set'eral 
monitoring stations to coilea data on ozone, 
visibility, and nitrogen deposition. 


NC^-NATIV^- S^^i&5-6DT7t FIANTS 
w ANiiVAt-s 

Non-native plants and anim-ils are of concent to 
land ntanagejs throug^tout the. country, especial- 
ly when thtjsc species iiisrupt relationships 
antong native species and alter natural ecosys- 
tems and communities. In the Qtliibniia desett 
parks, non-native invasive plants are widespread, 
competing with stative species for nutrients and 
water, changing vegetation community compo- 
sition, and altering the area's fire regime Annual 
grasses, famaiisk, and Russiiui thistle are of pri- 
mary concern. Non-natiw animiUs such as bur- 
ros and cliukars compete with native wildlife. 

Although the California desert parks arc 
aaively working to combat the establishment 
and probfetation of non-native pianK, they do 



Non-native grasses 
allow fires to spread, 
damaging native 
plants. 


not hat'e sufficient funds to implement com- 
prehensive non-native plant management pro- 
grams or conduct park-wide surveys to deter- 
mine distdbutiem of non-naiive plants, '[he 
parJoi largely rely on. casual observations by vol- 
lUiieers and employees to locate noti-natives, 
and project, funds, witen available, are used to 
suppon the people and supplies rureded to deal 
with Oiem. Non-native animal control pro- 
grants exist at Death Valley anti Mojave, though 
it can take years to remove nost-natives from 
the parks. In addition, some spiteies, such as 
burros, can enter and repopulate the park from 
adjacent public lands where they are not con- 
trolled as rigorously, 

Joshua Tree 

Cheatgra&s and red brome carpet the desert 
floor tltrou^out much of Joshua 'free, filling 
the spac«: between Joshua trees, aeosote bush- 
es, cholla cactus, and other native plants. Ihese 
grasses do ttot pnwide good forage for animals, 
and they promote fire where it might not otlier- 
wise occur. 

i'ires are tliought to occur infrequendy in dte 
Mojave and Sonoran deserts. Wide spaces 
between shrubs and grasses Itistoricaily prevent- 
ed fires from spreading limiting bums to small 
areas. When non-native gra-sses fill tire spaces 
between native platils. fires are able to spread 
ntore readiht Tltese passes also provitle a more 
continuous source of ftiei, in pint, because tiiej' 
stay upright and rooted after they die. 

liecause the -Mojave and Sonoran desert sys- 
tems evolved ia the absence of frequent fires, 
much of the native wildlife and vegetation sudi 
as the desert tortoise and relia populatiotts of 
Rocky' Mountain white fir {Abies concobr concol- 
or) from the iate Pleistocene period cannot sur- 
vive; (hem. Slow-growing, long-lived Joshua 
trees are particuiariy susceptible to fires. Ihese 
trees can live for hundred.s of years, and because 
they’ may grow only one inch per year, h takes 
decades or more to replace those lost in fires. Iti 
1999, Joshua Tree National Park suffered its 
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California's state reptile, the desert tortcisej 
needs help. This long-lived, icon species— 
tortoises can live 50to 1 CW years— is found in 
the Mojave and Sonoran deserts of 
California, Nevada, Ardona, Utah, and parts 
of Mexico Because of severe population 
declines, the Mojave population at tortoises 
(those living north and west of the Colorado 
River) was listed as federally threatened in 
1990 Habitat destruction and ffagmentation 
resulting from urbanization, agricultural 
development, livestock grazing, mining, and 
roads are blamed for their decline. Illegal 
collecting for food oi pels, off- highway vehi- 
cle use that cnjshes animals and their bur 
rows and compacts soil, increasing raven 
populations that prey on young tortoises, 
and upper respiratory tract disease are also 
problems. 

With human populations in southeastern 
California counties growing al record 
speeds, threats to desert tortoises and their 
habitat are increasirrg. As more and more 
tortoise habitat is developed or otherwise 
affected by urban growth, protected areas 
such as Joshua Tree, Death Valley, and 
Mojave become even more important for 
the continued survival of the species. 

In 1994, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
published a recovery plan for the Mojave 
population of desert tortoises, Joshua Tree 
was designated as a Desert Wildlife 
Managemerit Area - a place where tortoises 
and their habitat are highly protected from 
all threats. About half of Mojave has also 
been designated as critical tortoise habitat. 

Though Joshua Tree has participeted in 
sampling studies, maintains a permanent 
study plot in the Pinto Basin, and has done 
some research on home ranges and burrow 
use, staff do not know how many tortoises 
five in the park. Determining population size 
and monitoring any changes over time 
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health of Joshua Tree's tortoises. Similar 
work is needed at Mojave as well. 

Mojave's General Management Plan out- 
lines a number of tortoise protection meas- 
ures tlie park is taking or will take to ensure 
the tortoise’s survival. For example, off-road 
driving that can crush tortoises and their 
burrows is not allowed In the preserve, and 
raven-proof trash containers are being 
installed throughout Mojave, Tbe preserve is 
also participating in an interagency effort to 
conduct line distance sampling and estab- 
lish permanent study plots. 

Although Death Valley is not included In 
the tortoise recovery area or plan, the park 
conducts tortoise surveys in areas of poten- 
tial development or roadwork, and enforces 
tortoise education, slower driving speeds, 
at^ other restrictions in areas of known tor- 
toise habitat. 
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Saigesi fire on record— 14, iXiO acres of joshua 
trees, junipers, black batsh, and pinyon pines 
burned, Ncm-rtaiive grasses quickly reatlonize 
burned areas Iwcause many native plants are 
slow to recover, perpeniating the cy'de of 
increased fire frequency. 

Ciheatgrass has become a major probkns in 
the western United States since Its iruroduclion 
iit the iate 1800s, spreading to an estimated 
9S.84 million acres. Once cheatgrass is widely 
established, it is very difficuk to control. Some 
researchtTS believe that latge infoiations are 
impossible to eradicitc. A complicating factor is 
the deposition ofaitificiailyhigh levels of nitro- 
gen, caused in pan by automobile exhaust, 
which tends to favor the growth and proUiera- 
tion of non-natives over natives. 

loshua Tree National Park has had sitccess 
controlling other non-native spt-;cies sudt as 
tamarisk {Tam<irix spp-), which is a major prob- 
kiti along vs'atem'ays throughout the West. 
Tasnartsk promotes high isstensitv’ crown fires 
that can significantly liacm native pl.uits and 
soils, hxiensive tamarisk surveys and treatments 
were conducted llirougliout the park in 1998, 
but sites need to be revisited and retreated to 
ensure tamarisk does not leturti. However, the 
park has not received any additional project 
funds for non-native plant control. 


FKO&iKAMS AMP 
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Detith Valley 

Tamarisk is a problem in riparian areas at 
Death Valley, and Russian titisik is common 
in disturbed areas throughout the park. 
.Annua! grasses and hontwort (Cerdlxiphylhm 
di’inersum), an invasive aquatic plant, are also 
of cottcern. Park staff have been working to 
remove homwort from Saratoga Springs, but 
funds are limited. 

Prospectors first brou^i btirros to the region 
more than a century ago to cany their supplies. 
Weil adapted to the dimate, many burros were 
turned loose after the mining tvork w'as fin- 
ished. Burros are voracious and eat snost any- 
thing, often picking an area dean of ail but the 


woodiest of shrubs. 'Hiey can detsaur ve^*tation 
vital to the desert tortoise and other wildlife, 
and they are known to contarainale water 
sources with their waste. Burros live up to 40 
y^m and catt increase their nunibcTS by as 
much as 25 jaerceni each year, malting control 
effons a dtaiktige. 

Staff at Deallt Valley have been working to 
remov'c all burros from the park Most animals 
are captured and then transferred to the Bureau 
of land .Management or private burro adwjcacy 
^oupw for placement and adoption, ilie park 
has successfijlly removed hundreds of burros in 
recent years, but animais living on adjacent 
lands can repopulate paiklands. When funding 
is made available, the Park Service will work with 
other land management agencies to conduct fea- 
sibility .studies for boundary fences in some 
areas to disamrage this movement of burros. 

The chukar [Alsctoris chukitr), a bird native to 
India, was first brought to California in 1932. It 
w'a.s popular with hunters, and during the nm 
TWO decades, aboitt 52,000 birds were rele^ed 
by the California Depansnent of Fish and 
Game, The birds are now abundant in ewry val- 
ley and mountain range in Death Valley 
.National Park. Ihe park does not have any 
information on how chukars affect native 
wildlife and does not have the staff to manage 
chukar populations. Death Valley currently has 
just one wildlife t«hnician but plan.s to hire a 
natural resources spedaJist. 

Mojave 

Mojave st«tff have identified 60 non-native 
plants within the preserve, with tamarisk 
Saharan mustard (Britisuvr tmimefortii), ifossian 
thistle, aitd annual grasses being the most prob- 
lematic. Issues associated with these hivaders 
are simiku to those described for loshua Tree 
and Death Valley. 

Mojave also has wiki burro and chukar pop- 
ulations. The park has implemented a burro 
removal program similar to the one at Death 
Valley. Since live-trapping began in 1997, more 
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thitn .^.800 animals l^avc been n?nioved from 
the park and iransfeixec! to placement programs 
and animal proteciion groups. Funds are need- 
ed to amtinue removal eiforn and construes 
fences along parts of the presm'e's border to 
prevent other burros from entering Wojas^;, 
Clhukars. which comptne with native quail 
have been siwUcJ dirou^out Mojave 'Ilte park 
hopes to reduce cliukar populations by iiicjcas- 
ing the nuraber of birds that hunters can take 

ftfSTCftitk UNP 

Aithougli humans have lived in tiie California 
desert region for thousands of years, Euro- 
American settlement of die a^on did not begin 
in earnest until the last half of the 1 9th century. 
Ranchers and miners daimetl lands atid Ix-gan 
to graze caflle and seardi for minerals,, induding 
gold. While most grazing and mining has been 
dtsamiinued wiiliin ioshuaTree. Death Valley’, 
,uid Mojave, evidence of these activities remaiits. 

Fiumlreds of abandoned mines are scattered 
thrtiughout the three, parks. Homesteads, mills, 
and other structures are valued for their ability 
to teach today''s visitors about the region's past, 
but -several hundred old rolnes pose safety risks 
to visitors. Deep shafts and other mine 
entrances are often imstabfo and hazardous 
waste fiott) mineral cxiractitm is present at 
many sites. Park staff are working to make the 
abandoned mines safe for visitors and wildlife 
Pluming deep shafts ■vvith foam or installing 
gates protects visitora and leaves the mines 
accessible to wildlife like bats and owls that 
roost willtm them. 

Even tliough the California desert parks are 
part of the National Park System, there are still 
exi,sii)ig grazing riglus and numerous raining 
claims in parts of tlietse parks. For example, in 
Death Valley there are about 146 patented tain- 
ing claims, and graang occurs in the Hunter 
Mountain allotment within tite park. In Mojavei 
there are about .^00 minify claims (patented 
;uid uiipatemed). Cattle grazing in Mojave has 


; pe'-sE^r moinoKH sne^ 

\ Desert higliom sheep (Ovis canadensi nelsoni) are one of the 
; California deseit parks' few large mammal species. These majestic 
' and shy creatures are able to survive in this arid landscape, in part, 

, because they possess nine-stage digestive systems that allow 
j them to extract a maximum of nutrients from marginal vegetation, 
j Once extensive settlement of the West began in the 19th cen- 
; tury, desert bighorn sheep populations were decimated through 
' excessive hunting, introduced diseases, competition with non- 
native animals, and habitat loss. Today's desert bighorn sheep 
populations are just lOpercent of what they once were. 

; Bighorn sheep live in all three of the California desert parks. 
About 250 reside in Joshua Tree, between 500 and 1,000 live in 
Death Valley, and between 700 and 1,000 are thought to live in 
Mojave. Because these animals prefer areas that are isolated from 
human activities, increasing urban development limits the 
I amount of suitable bighorn habitat. Transportation corridors that 
I accompany development impede bighorn migration, isolating 
j populations and reducing populations' genetic diversity. Desert 
i bighorn sheep also must continue to contend with diseases intro- 
; duced by livestock; non native plants that make poor forage; 
i non-native animals such as buiros that compete for resources; 
poaching; and declining water levels at springs. 

In 1988, the State of California authorized bighorn sheep hunt- 
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Hundreds of aban- 
doned mines are 
scattered throughout 
the California desert 
parks, and many pose 
hazards for visitors. 
Park staff are working 
to make them safe for 
visitors and wildlife by 
plugging deep 
shafts with foam or 
installing gates. 



been reduced from 1.3 miiiion grazed acres (o 
220,000 grazed acres, as ranchers sold their 
allotments to intesmediaries, v^hu retired and 
donated them to die park, 

K.5- bAW 

vSan Bernardino County has .tsseried claim to 
more than 2,300 miles of righw-of-way in the 
Mojate National Preserve using an antiquated 
I9th centtity mining law known as R.S. 2477. 
Several years ^o, the county also asserted a 
claim on 4.5 miles of road at die Rainbow Talc 
Mine in Death Valley, located in designated 
wilderness. That ciaim wa.s dropped when die 


mine was putcha.sed, and no other claims have 
Ixvn filed. Most of Joshua 1Yee lies within 
Riverside (Jounty, which has filed no claims. 

Many of these routes are located aiong 
wash bottoms, abandoned dirt roads, and old 
cow paths. If San Bernardino County were to 
secure these rights-of-way and maintain them 
as roads, it w'ould degrade wildlife habitat, 
fiagment the world's laigest loshua tree forest, 
cause funher spreading of non-native species, 
and lead to increased resource damage. Lack of 
resolution regarding these claims has cast a 
shadow of uncertainty on many Mojave 
resource decisions, including those affeaing 
wilderaess and road management. 
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CLiniiML RESOURCES— 

VALUABLE PREHLSiX^RiC AKO 
HISTORIC TRE/^URES AT RISK 

Stasc of the Parks lesearchers assessed and 
assigned scores to cultural resource condi- 
tions at Joshua Tree, Death Valiey, and 
Mojave. Categories included iustory, ethnog- 
raphy [peoples and cultures),, historic struc- 
tures, archaeology, and archive and museum 
collections. The scores for cultural resources 
are based on the results of indicator questions 
that reflect the National Pack Service's ovk-tj 
Cultural Resource Management Guideline 
and other policies related to cultural and his- 
torical resources. 

■[■he assessnrents rated the overall condi- 
tions of cullurai resources at Joshua Tree, 
Death VaUe>: and Mojave as 58, 71, and 50, 
respectively. Tltese scores indicate that cultur- 
al resource are in fair condition at Death 
Valley, arsd that resources are in poor condi- 
tion at Joshua Tree and Mojave. Proinineni 
factore influencing the ratings are Rnuiing and 
staffing shortfalls that limit cultural resource 
protection activities. 

K£<^iaiAi- HiSTTX-r 
!^/e^T> APPmoNA-t- 

The (lilifomia riesert region has a rich human 
history that dates back to prehistoric peoples 
who occupied the legtoti when tlie climate was 
ntuch iQore moist, all the way up to the historic 
period wlten mhiere staked claims and ranchers 
raised ihx»stock. An utrderstanding oftlrese peo- 
ple and the times in whidt they lived is impor- 
tant to help enrich visitors' experiences and 
guide management dedsions. 

A comprehensive understanding of the histo- 
ry at these parks is limited because none of the 
parks hav^ full-time staff historians to devote 
time to conduaing r^earch. Instead, r^onal 
Park Sert'tce historians and consultants are 
hired on a projea-by-project basis when funds 
are available. 


Joshua Tree 

landing has been secured and work is under 
way to rompiete a h'istoric rtvitmrees study for 
the lands added itt 1994 tinder the Califortua 
Desen Protection Act through cooperation with 
the Univereity of Nevada, Retro. Joshua Tree 
needs additional funding to invenioiy’ and 
rcseardt homesteads, roads, and trail systems 
and to complete an administrative hisioty. 
Nearly ail of the park’s adminisiratiw records 
arc cataloged, whicli tvill simplify the adminis- 
trative history lesearcli process. 

Death Valley 

Sute of rite Parks staff did not formally , assess 
the condition of Death Valley's history'. 
However, it is known that much research has 
been compiled on topics such as mining and 
Scotty's Castle, and that new research that 
covers topics such as roads, trails, explo- 
ration, and park development was recently 
commenced. At Scotty's Castle, historic struc- 
ture reports, a historic resource study, and a 



The mining history of 
Death Valley includes 
the extraction of 
borate, which had to 
be transported by 20- 
muie teams over the 
Panamint Mountains 
to the nearest rail- 
road 165 miles away. 
These hardy animals 
pulled wagon trains 
that weighed more 
than 30 tons. 
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cultiinsl landscape repon arc under way. An 
administrative historv’ of the park will be con- 
duded in 2005. ’I'he park does not have a hi.s- 
iorian on stall, but has access !o a historian 
from the regiotiai Park Service ofilce when 
funds vtliow. 

Mojave 

Completed or ojtgoing historical research at 
Mojave includes a tiamportation study; town 
site study, historic resource studies on the 
region's ranching history, and a railroad history 
that is pan of a historic structure report on she 
Kelso Depot. The preserve also has ait adminis- 
iralive history that was completed in March 
2005, and an overview of the preserve's mining 
history will commence in 2005, Regional Park 
Service iHStoriatis and consuIian!.s complete 
most of this research. 

Local citizens hold a wealth of informa- 
tion on the region's histoiy. Productive col- 
laboration with these people benefits the 
preserve and strengthens ties with the local 
community. Additional historical research 
would help park staff understand Mojave's 
historic context and help them develop more 
interpretive tools to teadr visitors about the 
preserve's history. Mining, military, and his- 
toric landscape studies would contribute to 
evaluations of historic aird cultural resources 
for inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places, 

e-TrfHooi^j>^y anp 

CULr\Mi^S)~CJJLT\MAl- 

NlJ&P£^P TO ^,i(rANP 

FKO&iKAMS 

Long before the creation of Joshua Tree 
National Paric, Oeatit Valley .National Park, 
and Mojave .National Preserve a variety of 
American Indian groups made homes in the 
region. Today paric managers are respotrsibk 
for protecting the places and objects within the 
parks' Irorders that are important to these tra- 
diiionally associated groups. 



'Ute American Indian tribal groups that 
have known traditional affiliations vvith the,se 
parks’ resources are the Cahuiila. Mojave, 
Serrano, Chemeheuvi, Colorado River, Fori 
Mojave, Timbisha Shoshone, and Southern 
Piute Indian tribes. Each group may have 
sacred sites or other resources within the parks 
that are important to their heritage and tradi- 
tions that need to be presetved. 

Ethnographic research, relationship build- 
ing, .site identification, and monitoring are 
needed at each of the California desert parks 
to ensure that ethnographic resources are 
being protected. However, these activities are 
severely underfunded, making it difficult for 
park staff* to dev-elop comprehensive and suc- 
cessful ethnography programs. A cultural 
anthropologist to serve Mojave. Death Valley, 
and Joshua Tree would help these parks form 
relationships with traditionally associated 
groups, help staff care for important 
resources, and help visitors gain a deeper 
understanding of the region's history, loshua 
TYee’s 1995 General .Management Plan called 
for a cultural anthropologist to be hired, hut 
tliis has not been dotte. 


Prehistoric rock art 
abounds in the 
desert parks. At 
Mojave alone, more 
than 25,000 individual 
petroglyphs and pic- 
tographs have been 
recorded at nearly 
270 sites. 
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Joshua Tree 

Because of stiff and funding shortages, the park 
has beeii imablc to implement a compreliensive 
ethnography program. However, some work has 
been done lo facilitate relationships between 
the fsark and associated peoples, i'or esarapl^ 
the paric recently completed an edinoboiatiical 
study and a literaPire revletv and background 
study of tradslionally associated ediures iif die 
Joshua Tree region. A traditional culiural prop- 
eny study and etlinozooIog>' study are needed 
to follow through witli this initial research, but 
fluids have not been secured. 

Joshua TreeA superintendent and a Park 
Service regional anlhropoiogisi currently man- 
age al! communication with traditional!)’ asso- 
ciated groups, but the superintendent has many 
other responsibilities and the regional antliro- 
poiogist is based hundreds of miles awiiy in 
Seattle. In spite of these challenges, the superin- 
tendent, cultural resources manager, and 
regional antliropologist hav'e made efforts to 
develop the [)ark's ethne^aphy progniiTi. Iltey 
ail attended tlie first annual Sacred lands con- 
ference in May 2004. 'ihis conference brou^t 
together regional tribes and land tnanagets in 
an effort to open up regular comtnunication 
among these groups. In addition, tire superin- 
tendent works with local tribal ^ups to resolve 
concerns when issues arise, and the cultural 
resources mant^er and the regional anthropol- 
ogist are assisting with a contracted traditional 
use study concerning the park's rock an. 

Death Valley 

Death Valiev is the onl>’ California desert park 
iliat has conducted an eiimograpltic overview 
and asses-sment. It was completed in 1995. ’Die 
park also has a .1 987 inventory of eihnograpltic 
resources that includes maps and site locations. 
More recently, staff conducted smveys of specif- 
ic sites in rite park, including Indian Omp, the 
Grapevine housing area, and Mesquite Spring 
Campground near Scott>''s Castle. There are 
plan.s in place to inventory, evaluate, and enter 


five sites in the Park Service's ethnographic data- 
base by the end of 2005 if staff are available. 

The pajk enjoys a good relationship wfiih the 
'I'imbisha Shoshone I'rlbe, many of whose 
members live within lire park's bouodtiries. Park 
■Staff and tribal members rneet on a <;|uaner]y 
basis to discuss cultural resources protection 
atid other issites of mutual interest. Tlie tribe 
plans to develop a ailtura! cerstet, a project with 
wdneh die park is eager to assist. Death VaJky 
staff are also interested in supjXHling the devel- 
opment of ethnographic oral and life histories. 
Some have beers completed already and are 
under the jurisdiction of the TImbisha 
Shoshone Tribe 

Mojave 

Preserve staff have identified several groups that 
are traditionally associated witli Mojave, includ- 
ing the Mojave and C:hemehuevi tribes, as well 
as die Colorado River Indian Peoples and the 
Soutliem Piiiees. Mojave staff' have worked to 
develop a good relationship witli die Mojave 
and Chemehuevi tribes, but have communicat- 
ed less with the Southern Ihute and Colorado 
River Indian peoples. 

kkidiy, each park unit in the N'ational Park 
Swtem sliould ha\'e the capacity to meet regii- 
iariy witli associated peoples to develop long- 
term relationships and colliilxiratiotiii upon 
which iich interpretation could be built Tills 
happens at Olympic National Park near Seattle, 
Washington, but few other parks have adeejuate 
funds to hire ojltural anthropologists to devel- 
op and nurture such reiationships. Because of 
funding and staffing limitations, Mojave 
National ih'eserve airrendy is not able to fulfill 
all Park Service ethnographic standards. But 
Mojave will initiate a .Native American Graves 
and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) Cultural 
.Affiliation Study in 2005 through a contract 
witli a local ethnographer that will guide specif- 
ically how the preserve will handle inadvertent 
discoveries of human remains and associated 
grave goods and ritual !ten).s- 
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TD SUFFO^T APPmONAL 
^-OV^TA-nCPN ANP FKF^F-FVATlOtj 
Hie people who lived in the Calitbinia desert 
region learned how to sustain ibeniseh'es with 
the resources tiiat the desert provided. ’The 
Serrano, (liemehuevi, Cahuiila, and Mojaw 
people collected pinj^n nuts, cactus fruits, and 
rnesqitife pods to provide nourishment, palm 
fronds were tised for shelter, and plant fibers 
could be woven into baskets. l?ant±iers built 
darns and impoundments to catdt precious 
water to sustaiti their livestock, and minm dug 
desp into the eartli to extract gold, iron, and 
other precious materials. Cultural landscapes 
illu.strate these and otlter wav's in whicit people 
have inieracted with ihdr environments. 

The Park Service has identified 35 cultural 
landscapes in Death Valley, ten in joshua Tree, 


and three in Mojave Tlterc may be other irripor- 
lant landscapes that have not yet been identi- 
fied, particularly Itecause Mojave has not been 
systematically surve>irxi. Severe fisnding con- 
straints limit the ammml of work that park staff 
can do to protect the important historical and 
cultural characteristics of these landscapes. 


Kelso Depot, once a 
bustling railroad sta- 
tion, has been reha- 
bilitated and will re- 
open as a visitor 
information center in 
fall 2005. 


Joshua Ttee 

.According to the Park System-wide Cultural 
Undscape Inventory database, joshua 'I’ree con- 
tains ten sites that need assessments to deter- 
miite whether their landscape features con- 
tribute to their eligibility for listing in the 
National Register of Historic Places. It is likely 
that there are additional cultural landscapes 
that have not yet Ix'en idenitfied. 

One laridscape, the Keys Ranch Historic 
Distiia, has already been invenioried, Willianj 
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The Desert Queen 
Ranch, where William 
Keys and his family 
lived, is in dire need 
of a comprehensive 
landscape manage- 
ment plan. 


Km aiidhis family lived ac the ranch from 1917 
to 1969, and today it i-s one of Joshua TVee's 
best-presm'ed landscapes. The landscape also 
includes Cow Camp and Baiker Dam. ITte Keys 
family homesteaded on 160 aaes where tltey 
built a ranch house, sdtoolhouse for the chil- 
dren and the diildren of neighbors, mills for 
proce^ing ore, and other building assodated 
•with ranching and mining, 'ihe ranch is in fair 
condition, but it is in dire m’sd of a comprehen- 
sive landscape managerneat plan. Ihe ranch 
aintjuns a wide range of obfects assodated with 
20th century settlement in the desert, induding 


a variety of historic stoirtures, and equiptnent 
and tools reiaied to ranchir.g and snining. The 
site has also become iinpoitant habitat for the 
ledcraliy threatened desert tortoise A. museum 


colieclion suivey, tonoise management strate- 
gies, and other stewardship activities have been 
put oti hold until the ojmprehensivc landscape 
man^emeni plan is complete 

The cuiiuntl landscape at the Oasis of Mara 


was also assessed but did not have sufficient 
extant features to merit documentation 
beyond its current status as an archaeological 
district. This site was an imponant ailtunil 
center for several Americatt Indian groups as 
weii as la ter settlers. A study is needed to deter- 
mine whether tite oasis still possesses ethno- 
grapliic values. It reiairss its National Register 


status as a significant archaeological site and 
should be preserved as such. 

Stnee 2002 the parkh.ts used fee demonstra- 
tion money- to study die Silver Beil and Coiden 
Ikll ntines, and a complete ailtural land.scape 
study is forthtx>mu-ig, but funding and staffing 
constraints haw made consistent cu}(.aral land- 
scape work at other areas im|?oss5ble Bunds are 
needed to support a comprehensive landscape 
identification study' atsd to conduct additional 
condition assessments. 

Death Valley 

Only eigltt of Death Valkys .T5 identified land- 
scapes have been researched beyond initial 
identification. At Ckw Oreek Historic Distria, 
Park Service staff have compiled a regional con- 
text, completed a site inventoty. and mapped 
the site, and this landscape is In fair Condition- 
Research at Wildrcise, a former Civilian 
Conseivation Corps camp, and at Himgiy Bill's 
Idtttch ted to niappiitg and dcxuinenlation of 
thase landscapes. Scotty's ITastle is the park's 
most higltiy visited and best-interpreted historic 
landscape. Costumed rangers give site tours that 
transport visitors back in time to 1939, wften 
the castic bustled with activity. 

Death Valley Scotty Historic District is listed 
in the National Register <.if liistoric Places, and 
Cow Civek, Camp Wildrose, and Hungry Bill's 
Ranch historic distiicta are all eligible for the 
National Register, diough none has been offi- 
cially listed. In addition, the Timbisha 
Shoshone Tribe Iras completed draft National 
Register nomination fomts for Mushroom 
Rock, libehebe Crater, Nave! Spring and 
"Tumpisa" District in die furnace Creek area. 
Several more of the park's cultural landscapes 
also could be eligible for inclusion in die 
National Register of Historic Places, but thtty 
have not yet been formally evaluated. 

Death Valley staff partnered with staff at the 
Park Service intermountain Regional Support 
Office in Santa New Mexico, to study the 
park's abandoned mines. 'Htey identified. 
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researched, and documented resources associat- 
ed witli the mines according to National 
Itegister of Historic Places criteria, with the goal 
of nominating ssites and llieir landscape features 
to the register. 

Mojave 

Ztjyzx, Kelso Depot, Rock Springs land and 
Cattle Contpany, and the Mojave Road are the 
park's four identified landscapes. Other ctsitural 
landscapes likely exist, but staff have not had 
the tinre or the resources to .systemalicaily iden- 
tify" or evaluate potentially intponant land- 
scapes throughout the preserve. 

Ihe Kelso Depot, the only landscape in tltc 
preserve that is listed in die NaiionaJ Re^sit-r of 
ilistoric Place.s. was once a major railroad 
depot. Completed in 1924, the depot induded 
a restaurant and employee boardiit^ouse. Ihe 
depot dosed in 1985, but it has recently been 
restored to its 1920s hevday and now houses a 
visitor information center that will re-open to 
tlie public in ihe fail of 2005. 

Zzyzx was once a health resort and mineral 
springs built by seh'-proclaimed minister and 
doaor C,urtis .Springer and his wife Mar>- Loise 
Herkebilc. 'Ihe two operattxi the resort from 
15)44 to 1 974, when It was dosed for food and 
drug violations and unauthorized use of federal 
land. The site ha.s been officially evaluated for 
it.s significance and eligibility for listing in the 
National R«?gister, but the Califtimia State 
Historic Preservation Office is not reviewing 
new .National Register nominations because 
of a budget crisis. California State University, 
Fullerton, leases the buildings and land at Zzyzx 
to host its Ifesert Studies Center, and is actively 
involved in rehabiliiaiion of the landscape. 

The Mojave Road is the name given to a cor- 
ridor that travelers used for centuries to cross 
the harsh desert. Springs and watering holes 
along the way provided critical water. 
American Indians traveled the corridor on 
trading expeditions, and the route was once a 
major ihoroughfere that, served militaty out- 


posts, tninere, settlers, <5nd trappers. After the 
advent of steamships arid trains, the Mojave 
Road became obsolete. Horvever, it rciams 
importance today becattse it teaches contem- 
porary visitors about the histor>' of tr-msporta- 
iion itv the rej^on. irhis landscape lias not had 
a condition assessment and has not been for- 
mally recorded and evaluated. 

As grazing leases hat's been retired, Mojave 
has assumed responsibility for remaining 
ranching infuKtructure, which is scattered over 
nearly 1 tnilHon acres, ihe tock Springs land 
and C'attle Contpany was the pritnarv’ ranching 
company iiuhe region between 1894 and 1927. 
With the onset of die Digression, the company 
was sold and its holding divided into the OX, 
Kessler Springs, and Valley' View ranches within 
the airrent preserve and the Walking Box Ranch 
just across the bordei in .Ncv’ada. Park Service 
regional staff recently compiaed a Cultural 
Umdscape Inventory of the former Rexk Spring 
territoiy, andtJiis will be submitted with a nom- 
ination for National Register of Historic Places 
listing for the Rock Spring land and Cattle 
Ciompany National Historic Disuict in 2005. 

Mojave’s staff do not have enough time or 
resources to work on stewardship of the pre- 
serve's historic and cuiniral landscapes. Park 
Service landscape specialists are available at the 
regional level, but Mojaw catuiot afford to pay 


Zzyzx was once a 
health resort and 
mineral springs. 
California State 
University, Fullerton, 
leases the buildings 
and land at Zzyzx to 
host its Desert 
Studies Center, and is 
actively involved in 
rehabilitation of the 
landscape. 
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The California desert 
parks contain nearly 
400 structures that 
have been identified 
and are on the Park 
Service’s official List 
of Classified 
Structures. Funds for 
preservation and sta- 
bilization projects are 
limited, and not all 
structures are eligible 
to receive project 
money. 



for tfscir services. Tliese specialists are also in 
demand in many other parks, and legioisid 
funding for their serv-iccs is dwintlling. 

Hsroiiic siT.vcT'VKS'S—A 

6-K£M/ 

fofi. APBkp’JAir- 

.Mine shafts, homesteads, livestock water 
troughs, ranch buildings, wells, mills, and other 
.sioictures tel! the stories of the people who 
came to the California deseit seeking mineral 
wealtlt, a place so raise livestock, or a place to 
stake claim to dteap public land. World War i 
veterans wiio sirffered from respiratoiy prob- 
lems associated with poison gas came to die 
region to reap liie benefits of the dry desert cli- 
mate. loshua lree. Dtaih Valley, and Mojave arc 
charged with preserving the most significant 
sinictures left behind by these desert inhabi- 
tants so that visitors today and decades in die 
fiimre can appreciate them. 

Together, the California desert pai'ks contain 
nearly 400 structures that haw been identified 


and are on die Park Semce's ofBcial List of 
Classified Structures. Additional structures are 
eligible for listing, but the parks lack the neces- 
sary evaluations because of staffing and fundii^ 
constraints, and in some cases, they lack neces- 
sary’ State Historic iheservation Office feedback. 

Support for some stabilization and preser- 
vation projects comes from the Pai'k Service 
Cultural Cyclic Maintenance «and Cultural 
Resources Preservation Program funding 
sources, which are managed on a legiotial 
basis and awarded competitively to parks 
annually. Utese funds are limited, and in the 
case of the Cultural Cyclic Maintenance 
Program, can be used only to preseive staic- 
tures ott the list of Classified Staictures that 
have been formally determined to be eligible 
for the National Register. Many other eligible 
structures have not been noininaled (a lengthy 
and expensive process) and hence do not qual- 
ify for Rinding from this source. 

Some assistance is also given by die Park 
Service's Wtnishing Treasures Program, which 
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provides Siiiids to help protect prehistoric and 
historic lesiHirrcs in 44 porks throu^out the 
Southwest, including [)eat]i Valiev, SoshuaTtce, 
and Mojave, loshuo 'free recently received 
$41,000 to stabilize and partially restore the 
1891 VVali Street Mill, a gttid ore-crushing stamp 
mill operated by William Keys, lire mill is dte 
only compieie and virUiaiK’ operable stamp mill 
left iit she loshua Tree regiort. Vanishing 
Treajures money also funded stabilization of die 
iS-stamp Skidoo Mill in Death Valle>’, and it 
supported a project to map outlying ranching 
features at the Kessler Sprin|^ and OX ranches in 
Mojave and prepare a long-term treatment plan 
for their preservation. 

Unfortunately, the Vanishing Treasures 
Program, arguably tlte most successful cultural 
resources program within the ParkSemce, could 
be discontinued, iursds allocated bv' Ckmgress to 
support the program have been used to fill oper- 
ational needs at p.irks, rather than support ail- 
turaJ resource preseivation, casting some doubt 
on the program's future, 'fhe mai)<^ement of tlie 
Vanislung lYeasures Ibogratn has also just been 
reorpnized and it is not clear what effect this 
will have on its future success. 

Joshua Tree 

J ii^ty-five percent of loshua Tree's 95 struaures 
are in fair or good condition. However, some 
structures in the park have not beers doaitnent- 
ed or listed on the park's [.tst of Classified 
Stasetures, For example, about 20 snine sites, 
some witii multiple struaures, Itave not been 
evaluated for historiial significance and so they 
do not rec.e!TC preservation attention. Until a 
structure is listed in the i-isi of Classified 
Stataures it does not qualify for cukural cyclic 
maintenance fttnds. 

Joshua Tree has six sites, all with multiple 
struaure, listed in the National fk.’gister of 
Historic Places. Tfiey include; Barker Dant 
(structure). Desert CJueen Mine (district), Ryan 
Hous! and Lost Horse We!! (distria), Cow 
Camp (district), Keys Desert Queen Rtnch (dis- 



Funds from the 
Vanishing Treasures 
program were used 
to stabilize and par- 
tially restore the 1891 
Wall Street Mill. 


tria), and the Wall Street Mill (buildings). Five 
other sites with historic stmetures have been 
deienniiktd eligible for listing, which mtrans 
that they are managed as historic. 

Ihreats to historic statetures include fire, 
vandalism, weathering, and looting. To protect 
one of loshua Tree's best-preserved historic 
iandsca|>es, the Kew tondi, park staff lead guid- 
ed lours for visilots. Unsupervised access to die 
ranch is not permitted. It) further piotea the 
site, the park needs a historic preservation spe- 
cialist to live dtere and manage the historic 
structures program. 


Death Valley 

Dead) Valley contains more than 200 historic 
structures, many of wiiich art associated with 
tile Icon's long and vtuied mining history. 
Only 37 percent of these are in good condition, 
while 42 percent are in fair condition. However, 
diese rating could be outdated because 86 per- 
cent of the stiuaures on the List of Classified 
Structures havt? not had condition assessments 
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sccmrs cA5ne~ uHe^xmcm? m-seKr 
on/Lsmt^ 

The middle of the deseil is an unlikely place to build an 8,CX30- 
square-foot castle, complete with turrets, cupolas, bell towers, 
balconies. Medieval ceilings, Islamic arches, and hand painted 
sheep-skin draperies, Yet that is what one wealthy Chicago cou- 
ple did in the 1930s, Walter Scott, for whom the palatial dwelling 
IS named, convinced Albeit and Bessie Johnson to pursue a life in 
the healthful desert climate of Death Valley, and to invest in 
Scott's failing Death Valley gold mine. 

Although F'rank Lloyd Wright originally drew the plans for the 
house, the Johnsons eventually decided to work with Los Angeles 
architect Charles Alexander MacNeilfedge to build an eclectic 
Mediterranean-style home. The house employed state of the ait 
technology, induding a water wfieel in the basement that gener- 
ated eiectndty. Though Scott never spent a dime on the home, 
he told reporters it cost him $3 million, Scott lived with the 
Johnsorrs at what became known as Scotty's Castle from 1926 to 
1931- He outlived the Johrtsons and continued to reside at the 
castle until his death in 1 954. He also spent much time in his own 
home, the Lower Vine Ranch. 

Today costumed interptelers lead visitors on tours of the his- 
toric house and grounrfs. They teadi visitors about the architec- 
ture and technology employed in the home, and they describe the 
lives of the castle's former inhabitants. 



/ 

/ 
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' since 1997, Condition assirsstncnts should be 
done at leas! once evesy five years, but Death 
Valley does not hav^ the resources to accom- 
plish this or the staff needed to intpleraent a sys- 
ternalic monitoring program. 

Six of Deatlv Valley's propertiers are listed in 
tire National Register of f listoric Places; Death 
Valiev Scotty Historic District, Skidoo Historic 
District, Eagle Borax Works, Harmorty Borax 
Works, Saline Valley Salt Tram Historic 
SirLHlurc. and Ixitsdfieid, hive additional projHT- 
ties have txicn detennined eligible for listing. 
Nomination forsits h.we been completed for 1 7 
other propenie.s, althougii most of these nomi- 
nations are more than 15 years old, Tliesc; out- 
standing nomination forms need to be updated 
and resubmineci. llie rest of tlie park's stnre- 
tures still need to be evaluated for significance. 

Death Wtlle>’ staff do an excellent job inter- 
preting rhe park's historic structures. W'lrystde 
exhibits explain the significance of some of 
Death Valley's most highly visited and impor- 
tant structures, and interpreters also share irsfor- 
mation and stewardship messages wilit visitors 
at these; sites. 

InUTpretation at Scotty's Casde is tlte most 
extensive at Death Valley. About half of the 
; park's interpretive budget is spent on living his- 
i fory tours of the house' and grouttds. Cxjsliimed 

i interpreters lead visitors around the house. 

I vdiich also serves as a museum. Visitois interesi- 
j ed in the technology of the house cat; get a 
I liehind-thf-scenes tour of tlie i 9.30s state-of-Ure- 
; an infrasintcture tlrat produced electricity and 
' other seivices for the house's occupants. 

I Informational booklets and a replica 1930s 
j newspajwr distributed to ^sitore tel! the story 
and history behind Scotty's Castle and its charac- 
! ters, and provide messages of preserv'ation and 
partection. Scott>’'s Castle itself, according to its 
1997 condition assessment, is in fair condition. 

’ .Wojave Nalirmal Preserve 
• In 2003. Mojave's List of Clas.sified Stmehtres 
contained about 77 entries. This list needs to be 
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updatetl to Include addilionai known struc- 
tures such as the more than 100 statcuires 
Mojave acquired svhen grazing leases were 
retired. Recent conditian asses-sinents of most 
of the listed historic smtetures ftrund that 58 
percent ,U£ in good condition. But in 2004, 
Park Seivice policy regarding the List of 
Classified Smtetures changed so dial only tfiosc 
stasetures risat have been fomtaily determinijd 
to be eligible for listing in the N'aiional Register 
of Historic Places cart be Included on the list 
and thiLs benefit from preservation funding 
from certain sources. As a result of this ptrlicy 
change, Mojave's List of Classified Stmaurcs 
was reduced to a total of 12 slmaures. 

Mojave docs not have an annual historic 
struaure monitoring progiam, and staff struggle 
to kce}> pace with preventive maintenance. 'Ihe 
presence’s maintenance stiiff pcrfomi some rou- 
tine maintenance on historic smjctures, and 
regional Park Ser\’ice staff, whesi avaihible, assist 
with larger rtstoration and reliabilitation proj- 
ects. If fund tng pennits, Mojaa’c's facility manag- 
t'T and other tnainienancc staff will obtain his- 
toric preservation tralnistg. 

Sevent! historic, siruciures at the OX Ranch 
and Kessler Spring Ranch are being rehabilitat- 
ed to house preserve staff. Ihis will help alitwi- 
ate Mojave's housing shont^e and should facil- 
itate resource protection since buildings that are 
used tend to receh’e regular maintenance atten- 
tion. In addition, the Kelso schoolhouse and 
associated buildings have beer, stabilized and 
die Rock House has been rehabilitaied. 

'I'he Rock Springs laud and Cattle Co. 
Historic Distrin is currenlly being nominated to 
the National Ifegister of Historic. Places. 

FormriAi- 

EXISTS APPmON^- 
People have lived in the California desert region 
tor thousands of years. Pottery, primitive loob, 
beads, and prtroglyphs ranain from prehistoric 
cultures, while ranching, mining, military, and 
railroad artifaas tell of more recent times. 
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Witliin Joshua 'lYee, Death Valley, and .Mojave, 
there are more lliart 4, .500 known prehistoric 
and historic sites. Ihis nuntber will likely sky- 
rocket as more lands within the parks are inven- 
toried. So far, just a fraction of die parks' lands 
have been sttrvev'ed for avchaeolo^cal resources. 
Althougli Sectiem 110 of the National Hi.storic 
Iheserv'ation Act tn<uidates surveys of all park 
acreage, the California desert parks awer vast 
aaeages, and very little funding is available for 
archaeological work. 

Condition assessments are needed for matiy 
of the parks' identified archaeological sites. 
Without complete inventories, baseline site 
records, and condition assessments, park staff 
cannot focus piotrction efforts on the most vul- 
nerable and significant sites. 

Historic ranching, fanning, and mining 
aaivities as well as early park development dis- 
tiirix’d some archaeolo^cal site.s, and looting, 
vandalism, and erosion threaten sites today. 
Some monitoring is done, but activities are 
often sporadic because of staffing con^aints 
and other projecui ffiat need attention. 

Unlike many parks, each of the California 
desert parks is fortunate to have at least one 
archaeoiog^t as a permanent staff member. 
Howewr, dtese staff are often program mantlets 
and are required to do other cultural resource 
work to help alleviate suffing shortfalls in oilier 
pvc^ara areas. Partnerships with Park Service 
regional offices and the Western Aicheologtcal 
and Conservation Center in Ilicson, Arizona, 
and contracts with imiveisity researchers allow 
the parfe to accomplish archaeolc^cal work 
that would not otherwise be possible 
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Joshua Tree 

Archaeological study at Joshua Tree dates back to 
the work of Blizabeth and William Campbell, 
who settled in IVentynbie Palms in 1925. "Iheir 
pioneering work uiiaivered much infonnation 
about the area's early inhabitants. The 
Campbells believed in the importance of 
research and pieservation, and thtoi^ their 
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Archaeological 
resources are found 
throughout the 
desort parks, but 
funding and staffing 
shortfalls Hniit work. 
Just a small fraction 
of the parks' acreage 
has been surveyed, 
and tew sites are list- 
ed in the National 
Register of Historic 
Places. 


work they assembled an impressive collection of 
more than 65,000 artifacts lltat are now housed 
in the park's well-built museum storage facUity. 

Ihere is great potential for additional archae- 
ological work at Joshua TYee. lxi.ss than 3 percent 
of the park has been systematically inventoried 
for archaeological sites (only’ about 5.660 of 
these acres haw complete coverage), and the 
234,000 acres added in 1 994 have not laeen sur- 
veyed at all. Using data from a sample sui%'e>', it 
is estimated titat there are about 23.436 archae- 
ological sites ihrou^out Joshua Tree, but only 
580 have been recorded and listed in the Park 
Service archaeological database. Not all of the 
listed sites have condition assessments, and 
most existing assessments are out-of-date. 

None of Joshua IVec's prehistoric archaeo- 
logical sites or districts are listed in the National 
Raster of Historic Places, but sis have been 
deteimined eligible. Several more deiertniita- 
tions are pending. 

loshua I'ree has a program in place to moni- 
tor some of its most vultterabie sites, but foilow- 
throu^ is almost non-existent as a result of 
funding and .staffing shortages and competing 
priorities. Ateas containing dense archaeologi- 


cal resources are often found cio.se to develaj>ed 
areas that are frequently used b>' visitors, aitd 
repeated di.sturbance to these resources has 
been docutnented !>y park Lw enforcement. To 
mitigate soitie damage, staff are growing native 
vegetation that will be used to rehabilitate social 
trails and reclaim parking and picnic areas local- 
etl in sensitiw areas. 

Joshua n-ec has a permanent fuli-t ime cultur- 
al resources manager on staff to care for 
resources, but this person is also responsible for 
history, landscape preservation, ethnography, 
historic struaur«, and paleontology, severely 
limiting tlie amount of time spertt on archaeol- 
ogy. A temporary archaeological technician con- 
ducts witually all fieldwork as project funds 
allow, but the money .supjxrrling this po.sition 
could be reallocated at any time. Because of 
funding consuaints, the technician had to aban- 
don a study of how backcouniry' camping 
affects archaeological resources. Hie initial 
research documented dispersed backcotmtry 
and wilderstess camping on a limited number 
of acres and evaluated the effects on archaeolrjg- 
ica! sites, ikinds are needesE to support at least 
one pennanent full-time atrhaeologicai techni- 
d;m to continue this and otijer re.source stew- 
ardship projects. 

Death Valley 

Dead! Valley has been fortunate recently to 
employ a wealth of archaeological expenise; a 
seasonal archaeologist, an archaeology tedini- 
cian, and a lead archeologist. However, the lead 
archaeologist is tlte only pemiajiently funded 
position, and the park will soon lose a seasonal 
archaeolc^st and technician because of a lack 
of funds. Project funds, when available, support 
aidiaerrlogy work ca*ws. 

Death Valley is so expansiv'e that just 6 per- 
cent of its 3,4 million acres have been systemat- 
ically surve^d for archaeological resouires, and 
federal compliance requirements take up alwut 
6010 70 percent of the park archaeologist's time 
each y'eat limiting the time spent <^n surwy's. .4s 
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of April 2004, 2, .155 archaeologic.ii sites haw 
been documemed in tiie Park vScrnncc's systcni- 
wide tbfabase- Only 13 percent of these sites are 
listed in good condition. 

None of Death Valley's prehistoric archaeo- 
ksgical sites or dLstrias arc listed in the National 
Hegister of Historic Places atid stone have been 
determined eligible. However, storitlnations 
have been prepared for 14 archaeolo^cal dis- 
tricts, indudirtg Furnace Creek Wash, Saline 
Valley, and Eureka \^!!ey. 

iVlojave 

Ihe vastness of the preseive, combined with 
funding and staffing constraints, make compre- 
hensiw archaeology woik at Mojave a chal- 
lenge. The best information staff have comes 
from the Park Service's Ar<haeo)ogiral Sites 
Management Infomiation System, a database 
that includes more than 1,400 identified 
archaeolofdcal sites at Mojaw. Eleven percent of 
them are in good condition, 7 percent are itt fair 
condition, 77 percent are in unknown condi- 
tion, and the rest ate in poor roitdltion or have 
been destroyed. However, these estimates are 
based on outdated surve>^, and new condition 
a,ssessments are ncetkd. 

Park staff are working to evaluate Mojave's 
archaeolo^‘.ic.iJ sites so that significant ones can 
be nominated for the National Raster of 
Historic Places. The Piute Spring and Aikens 
Wash archaeological distrias are die only ones 
in the park that are currently listed in the 
National Register, but more than 40 other sites 
have been found to be eligibie. The park is mak- 
ing progress in adding sites to the otFicia! I’ark 
Service database and should be commended. 
Mojave staff have mapped and completed site 
records for more than 50 of the park’s archaeo- 
logicai sites. 

Mojave's cultural resouixes manager, hired in 
2001, is a trained archaeologist. However, tnan- 
agemenl. duties include all aspects of adtiiral 
resources, fundraising, and project manage- 
raent. which leave little time for archaeological 


fieldwork- Instead, an archaeology spc-ciaiist is 
responsible for triost hand.s-on care of attrhaeo- 
iogical resources tlrroughout the preserve. Funds 
were recetuly acquired to suppon this tedtni- 
ci;in (rn a ftevinaneni basis, and he was promot- 
ed to A pernianenl fiill-time position as staff 
archaeologist in 2005. Mojave also has archaeo- 
logical espenise available from regional Park 
Seiviee offices: howevet diese positions arc 
poorly funde<i .it the regional level and are grad- 
ually being eliminated as individuals retire or 
take other jobs. 

Volunteers provide critical support to 
Mojave's archaeology program. For a nominal 
fee, volunteers receive two days of training 
from the California Archaeological Site 
Stewardship Program. Then each volunteer is 
iissigned an archaeolo^cal .site to monitor at 
various times throughout the year. Thi,s pio- 
gram helps keej^ park staff aware of any prob- 
letns at monitored sites. Site stewards may also 
be called upors to assist with surveys and other 
archaeological effons. 

The Park Service's Vanishing Trea.sures pro- 
gram also provides support lor Mojaw’s archae- 
ological resources, lit 2002, the program paid for 
masonry’ experts to make repairs and stabilize. 
Ifon Piiiie, an old military fort used to protect 
Euro-Americans iravelittg llrrough the region. 



A^CAiWAi- AMP .MLTSS-DM Museum exhibits at 

COU-eCriOhS- AVViriObiAi' the Furnace Creek 

AN-P ■rrACS \smx-v ®f® 

, ,, , ... outdated, and this 

Important colleasons of prehistoric pottery; 1 960s era structure 
American Indian artifacts; historical maps and ^,35 g |ggi,.y roof that 
photographs; documents; woven baskets; needs to be repaired. 
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.antique iools; mining equipment; fauna, flora, 
and paleontological remains; and everyday 
items reside as each of the California dcsen 
parks, providing windtws into ihe lives of the 
region'spasi iixiiabitarUs. Park staff are resfKjnsi- 
ble for caring for these items a?\d inteq^reiing 
diem for today's visitors. Widi the total number 
of coUeclion iteuis exceeding 1 million items, 
each park faces diallcnges In providing ade- 
quate ctdiection storage and exliibit space. 

Joshua Tree 

Joshua free houses outstanding archival and 
museum collections that include one of the 
most complete regional archaeological aiUec- 
tions, the Campbell Colkxtion. At Ke>’s Randi, 
the home of Bill Keys and his family from 1 91 7 
to 1969, a variety of artifacts tel! of hotne- 
steading, rattching, and mining in tire early to 
middle 2Uth cemui>-. In suns, the park’s iurhival 
and muaeiuTs collections corsuiin more than 
245,000 itesns- 

Most of these items are housed in loshua 
Tree's museum storage building, which meets 
most storage facility criteria and currently pro- 
vides adequate space for die full collection, 'ihe 
faciiih' will soon be full and plans have been 
completed for increasing the -storage area; how- 
ever, no funds are airreiitly available for ron- 
stmetion. The park lacks secure and tempera- 
ture- and humidity-controlled exhibit space to 
display colkaion objeas, OtrJy 95 of tire more 
tlian 245,000 museum objects are on display, 
and these are in substandard exhibit space. 
Iviorc and improved exhibit space is needed. 
V'isitors are welcorne to tour the museum stor- 
age building to see other collection items, but 
park cultural resources staff must accompan>' 
them. Park .staff would like to share tite collec- 
tions with visitor, but they do not haw proper 
space to do so. 

The park's museum technician currently 
cares for the archival and mustoim colleatons, 
but this position is in the proctss of being 
upgraded to a curator |,iosition. The curator will 


also care for the Mojave .National Preserve col- 
lections, and aauatorial seclinician is needed to 
assist with this w'ork. In spite of the small staff 
size, tlte park's archive will be completely cata- 
loged by the end of 2005 through a projetl- 
fiinded agreentent with the Park Service support 
center in Tucson, .Arizona, and titree-quanei-s of 
the mtiseum collection is aim-nily catak^ed. 

Pcojecisthat need attention include preserva- 
tion of fragile paper mining claims important to 
the area's history and coiiservation of items 
front Ke)'s Ranch. Trained conservators arc 
needed to help preseive the mining claims, attd 
a management plan for Key's Ranch must be 
cotnpleted before conserv-ation projects can be 
systematically conducted. Finally the park needs 
a long-term employee; with training, to manage 
the library and ongoing archiving of records. 

Death Valley 

Death Va!le5’‘s archive and museum cofleclion, 
housed at both Cow Tlmck and Potty's Ckistle, 
contains about 83.5.000 items, including car- 
pas, textiles, artwork, weapons, tools, mining 
items, natural Resource collections, and archae- 
ological ariifacLs. About 55 pcn:entof dtis exten- 
sive collection has been cataloged, and the 
park is meeting 85 percent of Park Sertice tnuse- 
uni collection standards. .According to the Park 
Service Automated National Catalog System, 
most of Death Valley’s recorded collection items 
an? in gotxi condition. 

Less than 1 percent of Deatlt Valley's archive 
and museum obieas are on display for visitors 
at Scotty's Castk and the Furnace Creek Visitor 
Center. .Access to other items is granted accord- 
ing to management guidelines. The exhibits at 
foe Furnace Creek Visitor Center are woefully 
out of date and funding is needed to complete 
their renovation. A recently completed Long- 
Tfenn Interpretive Plan addresses rehabilitation 
of the visitor center, but funding has still not 
been secured. 

The largest threats to tlte park's coiiecUons 
and archive-s include shortcomings in pest con- 
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sroi, housekeeping, and en\ironn\enui moni- 
soring and control. More than 1,9(K) orij^nai 
collection objects on exhibit at Scotty’s Casstie 
are at risk from tiaeft, vandalism, and continued 
use In addiiioii, objects in storage are at risk 
because of a lack of environmental control, pest 
management i^ues, and limited storage space. 
Mitigation strategies have been developed, and 
some measures have already been taken to 
improve conditions, llie museum mattageiiient 
st;iiT at Scotty's Castle hespes to secure funds to 
acquire new storage facilities. 

National Preserve 

Mojave has never had any staff to care for muse- 
utn or archival coliectioiss. ,^s a result, none of 
tiie collection items has been catalogued and no 
condition iissessments have been done. In addi- 
tion. the park is meeting just 1 7 percent of Park 
Service museum a>IIec.Uon standards. However, 
the park's cultural resource manago: believes 
that most coileaion items, which include 
library items, paj^rs and photoipaphic archives. 


and historic items from the Kelso Depot, arc in 
good cofidition. Mojave needs a temporary 
curator or archh’iss to help catalog its itoldinp 
and facilitate the elTorts of researchers. A rexenE 
agreement with Joshua Iree will provide an 
upgrade to the park's museum technician posi- 
tion to curator. At that time, losbua Ircc's cura- 
tor will ot^see the Mojave collections and train 
tl\e existing cultural resources staff in henv to 
ain>’ out the more routine museum manage- 
ment activities. 

Storage for musetun objects is not an issue 
for Mojave, partly because its coliecdon is so 
stnali. Some of the park's archaeological items 
are kept at the Western Archaeological 
Conservation Center in Tucson, and some 
Chemehut^vi baskets are stored at Deatit Valley. 
Additionally, the park recently built a 600- 
squaie-foot collection storage facility as part of 
its new park headquanera in Rarstow, more 
than 50 miles atvay from the boundariej of the 
preserw. Utis new facility has exceileitt seatrity, 
shelving, arid eiTvironntental controls. 


Museum collections 
at the California 
desert parks include 
a variety of objects 
that tel! of the peo- 
ple who lived in the 
desert hundreds and 
thousands of years 
ago. 
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A 2001 business plan indicates that she park's 
(otal inctime fsosn ail sources for that >-eai- was 
closer to $6 rniHion, but that $8.6 msUion was 
actually needed to msst park needs. The park 
also has snore than $i2.S million hi unfunded 
resource management project requests that 
range from contlucUng an archaeological survey 
to iniTeasing park knowledge and protection of 
groujrdwaleT resouices. 

Budget slioitfalls affect the park staffs ability 
to inventoiy and proiea aikurai and natural 
resource.s. 'Ihey do not has^ the resources to 
monitor and respond to all threats that the park 
faces such as uriian encn^achment, w'ildfires, 
non-aative species, and resource loss ftom van- 
dalism and poaching, loshisa Tree has no year- 
round ph>’S!cal scientist, wildlife biologisp or 



Stewardship capacity is a discussion of Ijow’ well 
equipped tlie National Park Service is to protect 
the parks. I'he most significant factor .tffecting a 
park's abilit)- to protect its resources is tire fund- 
ing a park receives from Congress, 'iliis disais- 
sion includes tunding and staffing levels, park 
planning docuntenLs, resource education, and 
external suppon. 

Joshua IVee 

in 2(504. ioshua Tree National Park liad an 
annua! operating budget, of about $4.1 million. 
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x'^etation ecologists, and funds are nmied to 
purchase air quality equipmetii, conduct base- 
Ime studies on desert lonoise popula5H>r?s, reh-t- 
bilitaie abandoned mines, develop a groundwa- 
ter itioDisorii^ prt^ram, research wiidiife popu- 
lations at risk, and conduct resource inventories 
and restoratiois at popular visitor areas. 

The cuiturai resources progrant also strt&ra 
from fimding constraints. Less tlian 3 percent of 
the park has been inventoried for archaeological 
sites, the park's library is staffed only a fraction 
of the time, and the historic Keys iktneh is not 
adequately protected from dettrioration, theft, 
and vandalism. 

loshua Tree has a number of airrent plan- 
ning documettte, including a 1995 General 
Management Plan and plans for collection 
management and park wilderness. Staff are 
working to develop natural resource monitoring 
and Are tnanaggment plans as well. Other plans 
are tieeded to address non-native species, rare 
species, cowies, the Keys Kancft, and rock 
climbing. I1te park's Ardieologica! Research 
Design is from 1 969 and is badly ii! need of 
updaliitg. An inteqrretive plan and an overall 
resource stewardship plan that sutes de.sired 
future conditions for park resources as well as a 
current list of research needs would also help 
staff better manage resources. Tlie Resources 
Management Plan was last updated in 1 999 and 
needs to be readdressed. 

Path staff work hard to provide resource edu- 
cation oppoituniiies for visitors. In 2004, stat'f 
made nearly 290,000 visitor contacts and 
oftcred 677 programs to nearly 20,000 students. 
However, outdated audio-visual equipment and 
small visitor facilities present challenges. 'Ihe 
parks main visitor center was built in 1964 
when visitation was a quarter ofwlrat it Is today, 
its exhibit area cannot accommodate a busload 
of visitors, and its book display area is inade- 
quate. Hie Cottonwood Visitor Center is a mod- 
ular design and was built as a temporary' facility’ 
several years ago. It leceiTOS considerable visita- 
tion yet has no exhibits. 



Volunteers, paitnerships, and local commu- 
nity support help park staff protect Joshua free's 
resources. In 2004, 117 volunteers contributed 
more than 24,000 hours to die paik, helping 
with search and resale operations and revegeta- 
tion projeas. The Joshua Tree National Park 
Association contrihiited $14B,000 from book 
sales in 2004, and the Wildlands Conseivancy 
has helped the park acquire critical lands over 
the years. An outreach program on the desert 
tortoise involves parinerahips with several dif- 
ferent groups, including the Defenders of 
Wildlife and off-highway vehicle groups. 
Advocacy groups such as NKIA, the Sierra Club, 
the C,3lifomia W'ilderaess Coalition, and the 
Access Fund are voicts for resource stewardship, 
and local citizerj grout's such as atizens for the 
Chiickwalla Valley couritmally show their sup- 
port of the park and have helped trrganizc 
against the proposed Eagle Mountain Lindfill. 


Joshua Tree's matn 
visitor center was 
built in 1964 when 
visitation was a quar- 
ter of what it is today. 


iS 


Death Valley 

Death Valley's 2004 operating budget of $6.78 
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WK-A-r YOU CAN VO TO HUT: I 

• Support or become a Rismber of groups helping to protect the park; , 

Natronef Park Foundation (htCp://www nationalparKs^org/ Home.asp), j 
Joshua Tree National Park Association (www, joshuatree.org}. Death < 
Valley Natural History Association (www.deathvaBeydaysxonVdvnha), | 
NPCA {\w»w,apca.org/supf3ott_ripcar}, and other organizations. 1 

• Volunteer in the Parks. Marry parks are lodting for dedicated people ■ 

whi3 can lend a helping hartd. To learn about opportunities, contact 
Joshua Tree National Park at 760.367,5524; oantact Death Valley 
National Paik at 760,786.3200, and contact Mojave National Preserve 

at 760.252-6120. 

• Become an NPCA activist and learn about legislative initiatives 
affecting parks. When you join Oiir act.lvist network, you wilt receive 
Park Lin^, a biweekly electronic newsletter with the latest park news 
and ways you can help. Join by vistting www npca.org/takeaction. 


Park staff, including 
Joshua Tree 
Superintendent Curt 
Sauer and Joe Zarki, 
recently celebrated 
the tenth anniversary 
of the California 
Desert Protection Act. 



miilfon was less ihait its 2002 and 2003 budg- 
ets. and is more than $10 million less than what 
is needed. !n 2005, Congress approved smail 
budget inaea-stes for all national paries, tviticli 
resulted in about a $29,000 increase for Death 
Valley. This small increase does not cover costs 
associated with salary adjitstments, ccxsi of liv- 
ing adjustments, or itotneland .seairiiy activi- 
ties. The park also has more than $30 iniiiion in 
unfunded projetl. requests that range from pre- 
serving tire endangered Devils Hole ptipfish ;md 
other atjuatic species to stalatlLdng threatened 
historic structures and remedying I.«v entbra-- 
meni radio communications deficiencies. 

Staff positions go unfilled because of essen- 
tially flat budgets and rising park operations and 
managenteni costs. Of die 44 unfilled positions 
at Death Valley, more than one-third are 
resource management and protection positions. 
Since 2001 , the park has lost nine stalT positions. 

Death Vaiky staff work to offer up-to-date 
resource education programs and exhibit to 
nearly I million visitors each year, but hinding 
sfurnfalLs make this a challenge. The park's main 
visitor center at Furnace Creek is located in a 
1960s era stmaure with a leaky njof. and 
exliibits are outdated. Museiuii objects in 
Scott/s Castle need better protec.tion, and some 
sirouid be replaced with vej3RKiuction.s so that 
the origirsais can be preseived. /klthougSi the 
park soon will complete a long-rari^ intespre- 
tive plan, money has not been Identified to sup- 
poit tltcse projects. 

in 2004, Death Valley partnered with 
Distance learning Corporation to create an 
online tour of the park's wildlife, which includ- 
ed opportunities for students to inteiaci with 
park staff. The tour was ntarteled to schools 
througiioui the country, and nearly 7,000 stu- 
dents participated in 2004. 

Mojaw! 

Mojave National Preserve's fiscal year 2005 
budget is nearly $3.87. An estimated $4.29 mil- 
lion more is needed to adequately protect 
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resources; provide visitor services and infrastruc- 
mre; interpret the presseive's resources f<3r visi- 
tors; and support appropriate law enforcement 
ieveis. Mojave's airretil budget supports 39 per- 
raaneni staff raembera. 

For a young preserve Mojave has completed 
a number of resource protection plans, includ- 
ing ones to guide fire management and land 
protection. .Additional nranagemem plans 
needed include tfrose for water resoirrces, roads, 
and inusaim and archive collettions. 

Interpreting resources for visitors is an 
itnponani goal for Mojave staff. Hew mteritre- 
tive wayside cxltibits throi^hout the park 
teach visitors about natural and cultural 
resources, and the newly reliabtlitaied Kelso 
Depot, scheduled to re-open in fall 2005, will 
contain museum eshibits ^d other visitor 
information. Preserve staff would also like to 
open a resource education center in the base- 
ment of the Kelso Depot, but hinds have not 
been identified for tills projed. 

With visitation exceeding 500,000 people 
each year, the preserve does not have enou^ 


intetpretive staff. Olie park employs a chief of 
mterjiretation, two rangers, and four visitor use 
assistants. .Additional staff are needed to serve 
the pieserve’s higli number of visitors. 

Mojave roceives strong suppon from partner- 
ships witii research organizations, universities, 
and other groups. The University of Claltfornia’s 
Sweeney Granite Mountain Research Center 
and Califoniia State University Desert Studies 
{-onsonium conduct research within die pre- 
serve; and researchers from the University of 
California and California State University, 
iatlk’tton, research facilities have completed 
most of the existing preserve invemory and 
monitoring work, (fontributions from individ- 
ual tionore via the National I’ark foundation 
have helped Mojave ac<}uire lands iMthin the 
boundary of the preserve. Concessional sup- 
port for die preserve has also been strong. 
Rehabilitattoti projects and land acquisitions 
might not have- occurred without support from 
Sen, Dianne Feinstein (D-CA), Ifop. leny Lewis 
(R-CA), and Sen. Harry Reid (D-NV). 



Infrastructure needs 
compete with 
resource manage- 
ment needs at 
Death Valley. 
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To determine the condition of known natu- 
ral and cuHura! resources in the California 
desert parks and other national parks, the 
Naiionai Parks Conservation Association 
developed a resource assessment and ratings 
process. !i examines current resource condi- 
tions. et’aJuates the park sialTs capacity to 
fully care for the resources, and forecasts 
likely conditions over the next ten years. The 
assessment nsetbodology can be found 
online at NPCA's Stare of the Parks'® web site 
{wwvv.npca.org/'staieoftheparks/). 

Researchers gather available informaiion 
from a variety of research, monilo.ing, and back- 
ground sources in a number oi' cTitical cate- 
gories. The natural resources raiirsg refletxs 
assessment of more tlran 120 disemte elements 
associated with enviromitema! qualify, biotic 
health, and ecosystem integiiiy. linvironmenta! 
qualiry and biotic health measures (EBfvi) 
address .lir, water, soils, and cluriatic change con- 
ditioris its we!! as their intluetsces arrd hiirnan- 
relaied influences on plants and animals. 
Efos^-sfems Measures (ES.M) address the extent 
species composition, ai\d interrelationships of 
organisms witlr each otlter and the physical 
emironmenl for indicatc^r. representative, or ail 
terrestrial and freshwater conrmunities. 

The scores for cultural resources are deter- 
mined based on the results of indicator ques- 
tions that reflect tlie National Park Service's 
own Cultural Resource Managemein 
Guideline and other Park Service resource 
management policies. 

Siewaaiship capacity refers to the Park 


Savicc's ability to protea park resource!, and 
includes discit^lon of funding and staffing lev- 
els, park planning documents, resource educa- 
tion, and external support. 

For litis rcyxiti, researchers collected data attd 
prepared a paper tliat suntmarized the result.^. 
The draft underwent peer review and was also 
reviewed by staff at loshua Tree National Parit, 
Death Valley National Park, and Mojave 
National Preserve 

.NPCA's Sta!.e of the Parks program repre- 
sents die first time that sttcis assessments have 
been undertaken for units of the National Park 
System. Coimnents oti tlte program's tnethods 
are welcome. 
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j Top 10 Reasons to 
I Reinvest in America's 
j National Park Heritage j 

Poaching will elimiriate 19 species from the parks. [ 

Road and bridge repair needs exceed $3 billion. 

90 percent of Americans say that they are drawn to ; 
national parks for the educational benefits, but 
funding shortfalls have resulted in only one interpreter 
per 100,000 visitors. i 

Two-thirds of the historic buildings and structures | 
in the national parks are in need of repair. 5 

More than half of the 100 million items in the Park ' 
Services museum collections have yet tO be Cata- ^ 
logued or shared with visitors. 

jDamages from 2004 storms exceed $50 million. 

Nearly 3 million acres of parkland are infected with 
invasive, non-native species. 

More than 500 species completely 2iew to sci- 
ence have been discovered in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 

An annual shortfall in excess of $600 million is 
I affecting the condition of park visitor centers, trails, i 
I and restrooms. ; 

I Visitors spent $10.6 billion in the towns surrounding - 
I national parks in 2001, and supported nearly ■ 
I 300,000 jobs in tourism-related businesses. ; 


“These are lands 
we as a people said we 
would hold as our Ideal. 

It's sacrilege to 
grow marijuana 

here,” National Park 
Service sub-district ranger 
Dave Walton told the 
Fresno Bee in June 2004 
about Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon. "To me it's like 
they're selling crack 
in the Vatican." 
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Introduction 

Key recommendations 
Report methodology 


Reason No. 1: 

Parks are vulnerable to crime 


Reason No. 2: 

Cutbacks are affecting the education 
of schoolchildren and park visitors 


Reason No. 3: 

Park roads are unsafe 


Reason No. 4: 

Historic buildings are falling down 


Reason No. 5: 

Museum collections are collecting dust 


Reason No. 6: 

Storms needn’t drown the parks 
and their budgets 


Reason No. 7: 

Invasive species are overrunning parks 


Reason No. 8: 
Park science is im 


luate 


Reason No. 9: 

Park facilities are in bad shape 


Reason No. 1 0: 

Neglected parks can’t be good nei^ 


Information Sources 


Cover photo by George A. Grant, 1929. 

National Park Service Historic Photograph Collection 
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Introduction 



From the redwood forests to the gulf stream islands, Americans can pro- 
tect America’s heritage in time for the National Park System’s centennial. 


Fifty-one years ago, historian Bernard De 
Voto said, '‘The progressive impairment of 
the parks by budgetary bloodletting is a 
national disgrace.” Sadly, that statement 
remains as true today as it was in 1954. 

While national parks remain premier des- 
tinations for American femilies, a descrip- 
tion of current conditions in our parks is 
unacceptable: dilapidated historic build- 
ings; education cutbacks; traffic jams; 
marijuana forms operated by dmg cartels; 
forests besieged by foreign insects; dirty 
restrooms; and crumbling artifocts. 

To be sure, the National Park Service does 
a great job with the limited funding avail- 
able, and most visitors enjoy their vaca- 
tions. But behind the scenes — and some- 
times peeking through the curtain — is a 
growing litany of problems caused by 
chronic underfunding. It is an unfortu- 
nate reality rooted in decades of inade- 
quate investment by the American public, 
Congress, and the White House. But we 
can no longer neglect our responsibility 
to act. The national parks represent 
America’s heritage — our legacy to the 
future. Under current conditions, the 
future for the parks is not a bright one. 

The National Parks Conservation 
Association (NPCA) has compiled a list of 
the Top 10 Reasons to Reinvest in Americas 
National Park Heritage. But really, we need 
only one: America’s national parks are the 
legacy we leave to our children and to 
future generations. 

With the 100th birthday of the National 
Park System approaching in 2016, we 
have a prime opportunity to renew our 


commitment to these national treasures 
and invest in their protection to ensure a 
healthy, happy birthday for the park sys- 
tem and the dedicated staff that continue 
to inspire the world. 

Icons of Democracy, 
Landscapes of American 
Heritage 

Oux national parks include icons of 
democracy such as the Statue of Liberty, 
die home of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and the batdefields of Palo Alto, Fort 
Necessity, Little Bighorn, and Gettysburg. 
We are inspired by Thomas Edison’s labo- 
ratory, the cliff houses at Mesa Verde, the 
vast chasm of the Grand Canyon, and the 
Seneca Falls, New York, home of suffragist 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. We bring our 
families to enjoy campfire stories at 


Tuolumne Meadows in Yosemite and 
marvel at the giant trees in Redwoods 
National Park, the bison in Ycllovratone, 
the barbells next to Frederick Douglass’s 
bed, Hawaii’s fiery volcanoes, and the 
views from the Great Smoky Mountains. 

These are the places that inspire us as a 
nation, teach our children about America’s 
history and the wonders of the natural 
world, and realize the dreams of our fore- 
fothers that “the parks contain the highest 
potentialities of national pride, national 
contentment, and national health.” 

To do so, we must take immediate action 
to address the chronic funding shortfells 
that are crippling the National Park 
Service’s ability to serve as guardian of the 
nation’s heritage. 
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Key Recommendations: 

A. Pass the Centennial Act 

A bipartisan group of representatives, led 
by Rep. Mark Souder (R-IN) and Rep. 
Brian Baird (D-WA), have a strategy for 
helping to make the National Park System 
fiscally healthy by its centennial in 20 16. 

Their innovative legislation, the National 
Park Centennial Act, was introduced in 
the U.S. House of Representatives on 
October 9, 2004, and re-introduced in the 
I09tii Congress on March 3, 2005. If 
passed, die bill would establish a National 
Park Centennial Fund within the U.S. 
Treasury, which would be funded in part 
by a voluntary check-off on federal tax 
returns. Individual Americans would now 
have die opportunity to leave a legacy for 
their children and future generations by 
making a personal contribution to the 
preservation of the nations herit^e. 

The Centennial Fund would provide a 
guaranteed stream of additional funding 
through the park systems centennial to 
address the non-road mainrcnancc back- 
log, and augment resources available for 
many of the natural, historic, and cultural 
preservation needs chronicled in this 
report. 

Congress and the administration should 
support the passage of this legislation. As 
well, a continued foois on securing suffi- 
cient annual operating funds, passing the 
transportation bill, and improving park 
management would enable the Park 
Service to fulfill its mission to truly protect 
and preserve the national parks. 

B. increase Annual Funding 

In fiscal year 2005, Congress responded to 
public concern and provided a record 
increase of nearly 5 percent for the opera- 
tions of each of the nation’s 388 national 


park sites. This welcome investment, an 
acknowledgement of the seriousness of the 
problem, will help to offset cost-of-living 
increases for dedicated park staff and in 
some parks, wall also stop the loss of addi- 
tional staffing and programs this year. 

Fortunately, the administration’s proposed 
national parks budget for fiscal year 2006 
recognizes the importance of at least 
maintaining this level of funding to cover 
fixed costs. However, it goes no further in 
addressing the problems chronicled in this 
report. With this budget, dre national 
parks are barely treaffing water for anoth- 
er year. 

Without greater progress, a crippling 
annual operating shortfall — ^which con- 
tinues to exceed $600 million according 
to NPCA’s 2004 analysis — threatens 
Americas national parks. 

C. Approve the 
Transportation Bill 

Congress and the administration can take 
a significant step toward addressing the 
maintenance backlog in the parks by 
enacting the Senate version of die trans- 
portation bill. This legislation would pro- 
vide $320 million annually over the next 
six years for critical park needs such as 
road and bridge repairs. 

D. Improve Management 
Resources 

All of the sites within the National Park 
System should complete and implement a 
business plan to help guide decisions 
about where to allocate funding and 
staffing. Investment should be made to 
enable parks to implement the recom- 
mendations of these plans that encourage 
greater efficiency. 

Additionally, the administrations forth- 
coming Facility Condition Index, which 


"Our National 
Park System 

is the key to 

protecting cur 
nation's heritage." 

National Park Sendee Director 
Fran P Mainella, January 20, 2005 


assesses the condition of historic structures 
and buildings throughout the park sys- 
tem, can only meet its potential as a man- 
agement tool if funding is made available 
to use it. 

Report Methodology 

NPCA compiled this report, published in 
lieu of the organization’s annual list of 
America’s Ten Most Endangered National 
Parks, because feedback from Park Service 
employees, coupled with on-the-ground 
research, revealed that insufficient funding 
is the single greatest threat to die health of 
the national parks today — demanding 
immediate attention. The list was com- 
piled by NPCAs program experts and 
reflects tlie categories of needed invest- 
ments that individual national parks for- 
ward each year in their annual budget 
requests. 

Fact Sheets 

The fact sheets that follow h^hlight some 
of the most pernicious impacts of insuffi- 
cient funding on our national parks. Real 
examples from parks used throughout the 
fact sheets, which themselves are not in 
any particular order, are offered as exam- 
ples of system-wide requirements and do 
not dictate a hierarchy of needs. 
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Reason 


No. 1 to Invest in Our National Parks: 


Parks are vulnerable to CrilH© 



Rangers at Sequoiei-Kings Canj-ou have joined ninllhagemy raids on the 
illegal marijuana farms cultivated b)> drug cartels in the park. 


The 850,000 acres in Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon national parks are some of the 
wildest country in the Sierra Nevada 
range — so mucli so that law enforcement 
rangers in the National Park Service have 
nicknamed these parks the “Wild, Wild 
West.” It is here among California’s tall 
sequoias, soaring mountain peaks, and 
narrow canyons that the Park Service is 
fighting a war with organized crime. 

Between January and September 2004, 
the Park Service and local and federal law 
enforcement agencies tracked down and 
removed $176 million worth of marijuana 
plants — exceeding die 2003 yearly total. 
The clandestine marijuana gardens and 
their guards — men armed with AK-47s — 
are polluting rivers and streams with fertil- 
izer, trampling delicate soils and disrupt- 
ing natural drain^, piling trash, laying 
miles of irrigation tubing, and poaching 
wildlife. 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon are under- 
staffed and underfunded, but rangers are 
doing their best to protect the parks by 
coordinating multi-agency raids and alert- 
ing the parks’ 1.5 million annual visitors 
to the dangers that might exist just off the 
trail — or alongside their campsite. 

These parks are not alone. Over the past 
year, rangers have siezed illegal drugs at 
several parks, including Organ Pipe 
Cactus and Coronado national monu- 
ments in Arizona, and Padre Island 
National Seashore and Amistad National 
Recreation Area in Texas. 


Law Enforcement Needs 
are System-Wsde 

The chronically understaffed Park Service 
is increasingly challenged to protect visi- 
tors, cultural artifacts, and wildlife. 

In 2002, the agency recorded 1 1,000 vio- 
lations of the Archaeological Resources 
Protection Act of 1979, which among 
other things, prohibits destruction or 
removal of rare or valuable artihicts from 
parklands. This is a permanent loss to the 
American public. In its fiscal year 2005 
bucket, the administration raised con- 
cerns chat “the illegal removal of wildlife 


from the parks is suspected to be a fector 
in the decline of at least 29 species of 
wOdlife, and could cause the extirpation of 
19 species from the parks.” 

In Shenandoah National Park in Viiginia, 
black bears are poached so chat their body 
parts can be resold as aphrodisiacs. An 
intact black bear gall bladder, for example, 
can easily fetch up to $3,000 on the inter- 
national black market. Brown bears are 
poached from Katmai National Park and 
Preserve in Alaska. Moss is poached from 
Olympic National Park in Washington 
and ginseng plants are removed from rheir 
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natural range from Shenandoah south to 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
This year, eight grizzly bears were shot or 
poisoned in and around Glacier and 
Yellow'stone national parks. 

Additional rangers are needed in marine 
parks such as Dry Tortugas and Biscayne 
in Florida to prevent illegal fishing and 
coral poaching, and enforce boating safety 
and navigation lavre. In 2002, National 
Park Service Director Fran Mainella told 
Congress that “poaching, overfishing, and 
improper fishing, boating, and diving 
practices” were among the “activities that 
contribute to the degradation” of Virgin 
Islands National Park’s fragile marine 
ecosystem. 

In 2003, the Interpol Working Group on 
Wildlife Crime reported that “globally, 
wildlife smuggling is estimated to be 
worth $US6 billion to $US10 billion a 
year, ranking third behind narcotics and 
arms smu^ing.” 

But poaching and dmgs are only two rea- 
sons the Park Service needs greater law 
enforcement resource and capacity. 

The agency estimates that it needs approx- 
imately 60 new law enforcement rangers 
in Alaska — double the current number on 
staff — to conduct search and rescue and 
provide emergency medical services for 
visitors, and patrol the immense national 
parks in that state. 

At Mojave National Preserve in the 
California desert, inadequate funding and 
staffing limit the ability of park rangers to 
investigate illegal off-road vehicle use, haz- 
ardous material dumping, and archaeo- 
logical crimes that degrade the park. 
Additional capacity is also needed to rein 
in the rampant speeding on park roads 
that kills desert tortoise and other wildlife. 


Equipment Trained 
Personnel Needed 

In many national parks, dedicated rangers 
work without reliable radios, backup and 
patrol coverage, comprehensive training, 
and funding for necessary equipment. 
Worse yet, according to statistics compiled 
by Public Employees for Environmental 
Responsibility, harassment and attacks 
against National Park Service rangers and 
U.S. Park Police officers reached a record 
high in 2003. 

The Park Service’s limited on-the-ground 
law enforcement capacity is further erod- 
ed by the demands of homeland security. 
In faa, the agency has estimated that it 
must spend an additional $63, .300 each 
day that the nation is at Code Orange. 
This diverts funds from the parks’ operat- 
ing budgets, and when rangers from parks 
such as Rocky Mountain and Shenandoah 
are sent to guard the Statue of Liberty, 
dams, and porous international park bor- 
ders, their positions remain unfilled. At 
Big Bend National Park in Texas, back- 
country rangers who would otherwise be 
devoted to resource protection can be 
assigned to border control activities. 

Key Recommendation 
Increase Operational 
Funding for Parks 

The bears, forests, and historic artifacts in 
our national parks cannot speak for them- 
selves. When criminals pillage, vandalize, 
or degrade our national parks, future gen- 
erations suffer the loss of these treasures 
unless someone is out there keeping an eye 
on our heritage. 

The Park Service does not have a separate 
budget for law enforcement, with the 
exception of the U.S. Park Police, which 
patrols the monuments in Washington, 
D.C., the Statue of Liberty and Ellis 
Island in New York, and Golden Gate 


National Recreation Area in San 
Francisco. But the Park Police, too, arc 
short staff. In December 2003, the former 
chief told The Washington Post that a 
shortage of 800 officers and $12 million 
was limiting the ability of the 620-mem- 
ber police force to protect visitors and the 
parks. Funding for law enforcement per- 
sonnel and equipment in all other parks is 
included as part of the operating budget, 
which research has shown to be short by 
more than $600 million annually. 

Congress and the administration should 
ensure that experienced law enforcement 
manners remain in charge of law enforce- 
ment activities. Additionally, sufficient 
resources, training, and staffing — compat- 
ible with other local, state, and federal 
police agencies — arc needed for commis- 
sioned rangers to do their critical job safe- 
guarding our nation’s vast parklands, irre- 
placeable natural and cultural resources, 
and neatly 300 million annual visitors. 

Take Action 

Anyone with infoiTnation about any sus- 
picious activities within the National Park 
System may notify authorities by calling 
888-677-2746. Caller's can choose to 
remain anonymous. 

Encourage your members of Congress to 
increase funding in fiscal year 2006 for the 
operating needs of the national parks by 
visiting www.npca.org/take_action 

Learn More 

For more information about law enforce- 
ment needs in the national parks, please 
contact the U.S. Park Ranger Lodge of the 
Fraternal Order of Police, which is an 
association of Park Service law enforce- 
ment rangers, at www.rangerfop.com 
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Reason No. ^ to Invest in Our National Parks: 

CitladS are affecting the eiiCitiOfl of 
schoolchildren and park visitors 



Ranger-led programs for scbool groups and visitors are in limited supply. 


Federal Hall National Memorial in down- 
town Manhattan has a storied past. 
George Washington was sworn into office 
as our first president on this sice. The first 
U.S. Congress met in here in 1789 and 
1790, passing the Bill of Rights and other 
fundamental laws that shape our lives 
today. 

But the park’s 30-year-old exhibits don’t 
tell all of diese fascinating stories. Park 
managers don’t have sufficient funding to 
update public education materials and 
create cohesive, interactive exhibits chat 
resonate with visitors and tell the park’s — 
and America’s — story. This living history 
classroom is without a blackboard. 

School Groups Are 
Turned Away 

National parks — the living, changing 
embodiment of America’s heritage— offer 
myriad opportunities for visitors — espe- 
cially children — to learn about the events 
diat shaped America’s history. The park 
system encompasses sites that tell the sto- 
ries of how we became a nation and diver- 
sity of our shared culture. At each of these 
sites, park staff plays an important role in 
relaying these stories. But budget shorc- 
falk affect the quantity and quality of 
public education programs and school 
outreach that the national parks have his- 
torically been able to provide. 

At Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
located southeast of Chicago, more than 
32,000 students, from elementary 
through high school, will learn about 


Indiana’s history and their natural world 
from Park Service staff this year. But one- 
quarter of the school groups requesting 
the Park Service’s education programs at 
Indiana Dunes will be turned away. 

In January 2005, the Park Service placed 
three members of the park’s talented edu- 
cation staff on temporary unpaid leave. 
Over the past four years, Indiana Dunes 
has lapsed 23 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions, which means fewer opportunities 
for school groups and other park visitors 


to participate in ranger-led programs. 
Sadly, schoolcliildren are turned away 
from national parks across the country. 

At Sequoia and Kings Canyon, the Park 
Service refused about half of the school 
groups requesting ranger-led education 
prc^rams in 2002. Three out of four 
school groups’ requests for ranger-led pro- 
grams are denied at Harpers Ferry 
National Historical Park in West Virginia 
because of insufficient staffing. The 
groups are still free to explore the park. 
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but they will not gain nearly as much ben- 
efit as they would have from an interac- 
tive, ranger-led program. Educational pro- 
grams for students at Fort Laramie 
National Historic Site in "doming and at 
Hopewell Furnace National Historic Site 
in Pennsylvania have also been scaled back 
in recent years. Insufficient fimding also 
imperils the popular educational outreach 
program at Canyonlands National Park in 
Utah, whicli uses class visits and park field 
trips to teach nearly 3,500 students and 
more than 250 adults eacii year about 
geology, minerals, botany, dinosaurs, 
physics, and environmental stewardship. 

According to a 2004 survey conduaed by 
the Travel Industry Association of America 
and Delaware North Companies, 90 per- 
cent of Americans say that they are drawn to 
national parks for the educational benefits. 
But without sufficient staff, the Park Service 
can’t always provide those benefits. 

Visitors Lose Out 

In 1999, the Park Service had 1,847 full- 
time permanent interpreters and 843 part- 
time interpreters. Five years later, the parks 
were staffed with only 1,791 full-time 
interpreters (3 percent reduction) and 727 
part-time interpreters (13 percent reduc- 
tion), even thoi^h the park system has 
grown to include several additional parks. 
This loss of 1 72 permanent and part-time 
interpreters results in approximately one 
interpreter per 100,000 park visitors. 

Last summer, the nation’s busiest national 
park had only one full-time and one part- 
time person on hand to educate and 
inspire 2 million visitors to historic Cades 
Cove, one of the most popular spots in 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. At 
Everglades National Park, public educa- 
tion programs that were once fiee now 
cost visitors as much as $20 each. Great 
Sand Dunes National Park in Colorado 


has cut its seasonal interpretative staff in 
half. At current funding levels, 
Yellowstone is able to provide only 6 per- 
cent of its 2.8 million annual visitors with 
an educational experience. 

Shenandoali National Park offered 800 
fewer ranger-led programs during the sum- 
mer of 2004 than it did just three years ago. 
Public education and interpretive progiams 
at Death Valley and Joshua Tree national 
parks and Mojave National Preserve in the 
California desert have only half die staff 
and 43 percent of the funding needed to 
adeqiutely serve park visitors. In 2004, 
Denali National Park in Alaska offered 50 
percent fewer seasonal interpretive pro- 
grams than it had die pervious summer. 

Funding for public education materials 
and improving and updating exhibits is 
also lacking. In 2004, the Park Service was 
forced to cut the number of interpretive 
brochures printed system-wide. Each 
national park site will henceforth receive 
only 50,000 interpretive brochures annu- 
ally, and will have to pay for additional 
copies out of their own limited operating 
budgets. 

This year for example, Yosemitc National 
Park will have to pay $53,000 to print 
additional brochures, which provide 3.3 
million annual visitors with information 
about the park’s historic and natural treas- 
ures, invaluable safety advice, and a map 
of Yisemite’s often-confiising wilderness 
of roads and trails. 

“We are not providing the same level of 
service that we have been able to in years 
past,” Paul Henderson, chief of interpreta- 
tion at Arches and Canyonlands told the 
Sa/t Lake Tribune in 2004. “Things are 
definitely tight.” 


Key Recommendation 
Fund Education with More 
Than Pocket Change 

Public education has long been identified 
as part of the Park Service’s core mission. 
In 1917, only one year after the National 
Park Service was created, the new director, 
Stephen Mather, established an educa- 
tional division. So important was this divi- 
sion to the mission of the Park Service that 
even though federal funds were unavail- 
able for a staff person, Mather paid for the 
chief position out of his own pocket for 
the first year. In 2001, the National Park 
System Advisory Board (a legally-appoint- 
ed and affirmed board of advisors) reiter- 
ated the importance of education in the 
mission of the Park Service and encour- 
aged the agency to “become a more signif- 
icant part of America’s educational sys- 
tem,” and to “fulfill, to a much greater 
degree than at present, the education 
potential its creators envisioned.” 

Today, education is no less important in 
our parks — and fianding no more preva- 
lent. Business plans completed by nearly 
1 00 parks illustrate diat funding for inter- 
pretation is short by 48 percent on aver- 
age. Congress and the administration 
should ensure that the Park Service has 
adequate annual funding to meet the 
growing demand for educational opportu- 
nities for all ages. 

Take Action 

Teachers, students, and parents are 
encouraged to raise their voices about the 
important role of national parks as cata- 
lysts for a well-rounded education by vis- 
iting www.npca. oig/take_action 

Learn More 

For more information, read NPCA’s 
report on the educational capacity of 
national parks in California at 
www.npK:a.org/report/education.asp 
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Reason No. ^ to Invest in Our National Parks: 

Park roads are IBSSf© 



With limited funding, parks struggle to accommodate car traffic and meet the needs of pedestrians and bicyclists. 


In September 2004, Ann Mattson, a sea- 
sonal interpretive ranger at Grand Teton 
National Park in 'X^oming, was riding her 
bike home from park headquarters when a 
vehicle drifted from the h^-trafiRc park 
road onto the narrow shoulder and side- 
swiped her from behind. Mattson was 
injured and her bike destroyed. The 
Jackson Hole News and Guide reported chat 


she will “think twice about taking that risk 
next summer.” 

As more and more visitors seek to enjoy 
national parks with bicycles, safety 
becomes a major issue. Most park roads, 
like those in Grand Teton, simply aren’t 
designed to be bike- or pedestrian-friend- 
ly. Coundess close-calls occur each year. In 


some cases, tragedy strikes as it did in 
GrandTeton in 1999, when a 13-year-old 
girl was killed while riding with her par- 
ents; a second fatality occurred in Grand 
Teton in 2001. 

The Park Service has embraced a bold and 
visionary plan that offers safer options for 
visitors to Grand Teton. Today, thanks to 
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community and congressional supporters 
like Sen. Craig Thomas (R-WY), working 
hand-in-hand with dedicated park leader- 
ship, Grand Teton is making strong 
progress coward a transportation plan that 
offers visitors an additional way to enjoy 
the park — a safe new system of bike paths. 

“The construction of a pathway system 
will give folks the chance to enjoy the 
park by walking or riding their bikes, 
rather tlian looking out the window of a 
car or truck. It’s time for pathways to 
move forward and I’m glad we made this 
first step,” Sen. Thomas, chairman of the 
National Parks Subcommittee, said in a 
2004 press release. 

Parks for Pedestnans 

In 1998, the Park Service developed tire 
Alternative Transportation Program to 
address the impaa of automobile conges- 
tion on the experiences of visitors and the 
natural and cultural treasures parks are 
intended to protect, and to meet public 
demand for other ways for getting around 
con^ted parks. Clearly, the need is great. 

At Grand Canyon National Park in 
Arizona, a four-mile greenway trail, fund- 
ed entirely by the Grand Canyon National 
Park Foundation and supported by 
Arizona’s congressional delegation, offers 
visitors a scenic way to travel between 
Yavapai Point and Pipe Creek Overlook 
by bicycle, wheelchair, or on foot. Plans 
call for a total system of 73 miles of hand- 
icapped-accessible bicycle and pedestrian 
trails in both the South and North Rim 
areas. Trail construction will begin on the 
North Rim this summer. 

A new five-mile pathway in the Sandy 
Hook area of Gateway National 
Recreation Area in New Jersey has enabled 
visitors to jog, bike, and walk throu^out 
this park. Glenn Craig, a park staff mem- 


ber who often bikes to work along the 
new pathway, is pleased to see local resi- 
dents using the pathway. “It’s established a 
whole new group of users. They were 
always here, but now they have another 
reason to call Sandy Hook home.” The 
Park Service is currently working with 
local communiries to make the roads and 
bridges chat lead to the pathway even safer 
and provide better access to the path. 

Beyond pedestrian needs, parks also strug- 
gle to accommodate car traffic. In fact, 
two-thirds of all park roads are rated in 
poor to fair condition. Poorly maintained 
roads can be more dangerous and harder 
to travel, which can, iji turn, increase traf- 
fic congestion and damage park resources. 
And traffic jams are common in many 
parks, particularly during the summer. 

National Parks or 
Parking Lots? 

Cades Cove, a popular destination inside 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
features a single lane, one-way loop road 
for the area’s 2 inillion annual visitors to 
view the historic valley. In the summer, 
driving the congested road can take as 
long as four hours; in the off-season, the 
same drive might take 40 minutes. 

The traffic jams in Yosemite and the 
Grand Canyon National Park are also well 
known. On peak days, an average of 
6,000 cars enter the Grand Canyon’s main 
Soutli Rim area, which has only 2,400 
parking spaces. The park’s shuttle system 
helps alleviate automobile congestion, but 
it is aging and most buses are not yet 
wheelchair-accessible. 

Even smaller parks are susceptible. 
Funding is needed to implement the 
planned transit system at Little Bighorn 
National Battlefield in Montana, where 
visitors on the road are forced to focus 


on the car immediately in front of them, 
instead of the history surrounding them. 
When parking lots are full, eager visitors 
park on the battlefield itself. 

At Bandelier National Monument in 
New Mexico, parking lots fill quickly 
during busy summer months, so visitors 
often park along the steep, windy 
entrance road — a dangerous proposition. 

Ail Aboard! 

Shuttle buses can be a means for address- 
ing some of the aforementioned safety, 
overcrowding, and resource-protection 
concerns. The Park Service estimates 
that nearly one-third of the national 
parks in more than 30 states use alterna- 
tive transportation systems, such as shut- 
des, vans, and ferries, to help address 
traffic congestion; protect park plants, 
animals, landscapes, and historic items 
from inadvertent harm; and reduce air 
pollution created inside the park. 

At Zion National Park in Utah, seasonal 
shuttle buses operate both inside the 
patk as well as in the neighboring com- 
munity of Springdale. Since the shuttle 
began operating in 2000, traffic conges- 
tion in the park has dropped, local busi- 
ness has improved, and air and noise 
pollution have been noticeably reduced. 

Of the more than 2 million annual visi- 
tors to Acadia National Park in Maine, a 
majority enjoy the park from late June 
through Columbus Day. Each summer, 
these visitors can ride a free, propane- 
powered, wheelchair-accessible daily 
shuttle system that serves the park and 
five nearby towns, including Bar 
Harbor. A majority of visitors tour 
Denali National Park via its highly suc- 
cessful bus system, which allows passen- 
gers to see grizzly bear, caribou, moose, 
wolves, and Dali sheep. Year-round shut- 
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tie systems also serve Yosemite National 
Park, easing congestion during the sum- 
mer and offering visitors a more com- 
fortable way to enjoy popular park sites. 

Key Recommendation 
Get Transportation 
Funding Out of a Pothole 

The good news is that there are solutions 
to traffic congestion in the parks, but in 
too many parks, funding is lacking. 

A 2001 study by the Federal Transit 
Administration documented that $1.6 
billion will be needed between 2002 and 
2020 to meet the Park Service’s alterna- 
tive transportation needs sucli as devel- 
oping shuttle bus systems. 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon national 
parks, for example, are struggling to get 
a transit system. But because of insuffi- 
cient funding, the parks known as the 
“smoggiest” in the country cannot yet 
offer this alternative form of transporta- 
tion to park visitors. 


The Park Service currently receives $165 
million annually from the federal trans- 
portation bill for its Park Roads and 
Parkways Program. This program pro- 
vides most of the funding to reconstruct 
park roads and bridges, and fund alterna- 
tive transportation systems (buses and 
bike and pedestrian trails) . The $ 1 65-mii- 
lion funding level, however, is inade- 
quate, as the Park Service has estimated 
that its road and bridge repair backlog 
exceeds $3 billion. 

Costs vary by park: The projected cost for 
road resurfacing in Great Smoky 
Mountains adds up to more than $29 
million between 2006 and 2009; alterna- 
tive transportation options for visitors to 
Cades Cove are likely to cost more than 
$20 million between 2004 and 2009. In 
November 2004, Glacier National Park 
in Montana received $5 million to repair 
the popular but perilous Going-to-the- 
Sun Road, but the estimated cost to com- 
plete the ongoing project is more than 
$150 million. Eighty percent of the park 



A majority of visitors tour Denali National Park via its highly successful 
bids system, which allows passengers to see grizzly bear, caribou, moose, 
tvolves, and Doll sheep. 


system’s shuttles are already more than 
12 years old and in need of repair or 
replacement. 

To meet the needs of the parks’ nearly 300 
million annual visitors, Congress and the 
administration should reauthorize the 
stalled transportation l^islation, TEA-21. 
The bill provides increased funding to 
repair park roads and bridges, and support 
much-needed transportation alternatives 
in national parks. 

President Bush pledged to work to address 
road and bridge repair backlogs during his 
first term, and has appropriately recom- 
mended that funding for the Park Roads 
and Parkways program should average a 
minimum of $320 million annually over 
the life of the TEA-21 reauthorization. 
This funding, if provided by Congress, 
would be a welcome investment in the 
backlog of road repair projects in the 
parks. In addition, the legislation should 
include dedicated funding for the 
Alternative Transportation Program — 
$60 million annually to provide visitors 
with safe bike paths and trails and to 
develop and maintain transit systems. 

Take Action 

Urge your members of Congress to co- 
sponsor the Transit in the Parks Act and 
pass a transportation bill chat increases 
funding for national parks by visiting 
www.npca.org/take_accion 

learn More 

For more information about transporta- 
tion needs in America’s nadonal parks, 
visit NPCA online at www.npca.org 
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Reason No.^ to Invest in Our National Parks: 

Historic buildings are faiiiifl down 



C&O Canal National Historical Park, which runs 184.5 miles through 
Washington, D.C., Maryland, and West Virginia, includes historic buildings 
such as Pennyfield, which once welcomed guests, including President 
Grover Cleveland. Today, ^nnyfield is deteriorating. 


More chan 140 years ago, Union and 
Confederate soldiers at Gettysburg fought 
the bloodiest battle in the nation’s history, 
one that would serve as a turning point for 
the Civil War and for our cx)untry’s future. 
Today, this Civil War classroom moves 
and educates close to 2 million visitors 
every year, yet nearly 150 historic struc- 
tures in the park are in need of mainte- 
nance, from old stone walls, wooden 
fences, and bridge — to cannons, monu- 
ments, and equestrian statues. Regrettably, 
budgets for restoration and maintenance 
are deteriorating along with the structures 
themselves. 

Crumbling Foundations 

It’s alarming to think chat any structure 
in the National Register of Historic 
Places might have a roof caving in 
because of a lack of funding and preser- 
vation expertise, but the Park Service 
now finds that two-thirds of the struc- 
tures in its care are in need of repair. 

Some Civd War-era and eariy 20th centu- 
ry buildings in Harpers Ferry National 
Historical Park in West Virginia are in 
need of significant restoration to ensure 
their preservation and visitor safety. 
Additional resources are needed so that 
the Park Service is able to maintain the 
numerous 12th and 13th century mason- 
ry structures at Aztec Ruins National 
Monument in New Mexico. Without 
increased funding, the Warden’s House 
and Officer’s Club at Alcatraz, part of 
Golden Gate National Recreadon Area in 


San Francisco cannot be preserved, and 
parts of the north end of Alcatraz Island 
must remain closed for safety reasons. 

Oscar Blevins Farm, the most intaa farm- 
stead in Tennessee’s Big South Fork 
Nadonal River and Recreation Area, is 
boarded up and dosed to visitors because 
the Park Service cannot afford to main- 
tain, preserve, or interpret the 1 870s farm- 
house for the public. Limited funding is 
available to stabilize and preserve the his- 
toric structures in Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Ajea in Pennsylvania 


or to protect them from arson and vandal- 
ism. More than 70 percent of the historic 
and preliistoric structures in Canyonlands 
National Park, which offer physical evi- 
dence of prehistoric communities, early 
agriculture, and ranching, will be signifi- 
cantly dams^ed or irretrievably lost if 
action is not taken within the next two to 
five years. The Maritime Child 
Development Center at the Rosie the 
Riveter/World War II Homeffont 
National Historic Site in Richmond, 
California, needs additional restoration 
funds so the story of the nation’s unprece- 
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dented support for women workers and 
their children during World War II can be 
shared widr visitors. The cost to remove 
lead paint and restore several historic 
buildings at Valley Forge National 
Historical Park in Pennsylvania was esti- 
mated to be nearly $19 million in the 
park’s 200! business plan. The buildings 
date back to General George Washington’s 
1777-78 encampment. 

As these structures deteriorate, so too does 
our ability to teach our country’s colorful 
history to the next generation. 

Caretakers Needed 

The phone book doesn’t contain a list of 
experts qualified to repair wooden water- 
w4ieels, Civil War cannons, and ancient 
pueblos. So the Park Service needs to 
employ its own trained craftsmen and 
preservationists — experts in short supply, 
especially during lean budget times. 

For example. Rocky Mountain National 
Park in Colorado has one of the most com- 
prehensive systems for tracking the restora- 
tion of its many historic structures. In 
addition, the park has completed an out- 
standing five-year plan to address the needs 
of its 150 historic buildings and struc- 
tures — 30 percent of which were identified 
in 2002 as in poor condition. 

But while deficiencies are well document- 
ed and a maintenance plan is in place, the 
Park Service may not be able to satisfy the 
plan because of a lack of funding to 
employ staff with appropriate expertise. 

The Park Service’s Vanishing Treasures ini- 



!icivrul historic buildings in Gaicii ay Saliomil Kccivatioii Area in 
New York and New Jersey await repair. 


tiative was launclied in 1993 to provide 
project funding and train and employ new 
craftspeople to preserve prehistoric and 
historic ruins in nearly 50 national parks, 
primarily in the southwest. Unfortunately, 
this program has also felt the impact of 
chronic annual budget shortfalls. 

Although Congress intended to fund the 
program to the tune of $60 million over 
ten years when it began providing funding 
in fiscal year 1998, the pre^ram has 
received “only a dribble of that,” accord- 
ing to one culmral resources manager in 
the agency. 


Key Recommendation 
Increase Funding for 
Historic Preservation 

Nearly 20 years after the Park Service was 
created, the Historic Sites Act of 1935 
charged the agency with the responsibility 
of preserving historic sites, buildings, and 
objcCTs of national significance. 

Today, this mandate to preserve our 
shared past is in jeopardy because of insuf- 
ficient funding. 

Funding to restore and maintain historic 
structures for the national parks is not 
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"I am sure the need [for park 
preservation funding], regard- 
less of how it is categorized, 
is billioriS, not millions/' 

Ratuiall J. Biallas 

National Park Service 

Chief Historical Architect and Manager, 

Park Historic Structures and 
Cultural Landscapes Program 
December 2004 


recorded as a single budget item, but 
rather, is available to park managers 
through monies generated by the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program 
(fees paid by visitors), through the opera- 
tions and construction buckets of individ- 
ual parks, and through the aforemen- 
tioned Vanishing Treasures initiative. 

The bipartisan National Park Centennial 
Act includes a provision for the creation of 
a new historic and cultural resource pro- 
gram to provide annual, dedicated fund- 
ing for the protection of such resources in 
parks across the country. It comes none 


too soon. Congress must act now, before 
history textbooks are all that remain to tell 
the story of Americas heritage. 

Take Action 

Volunteers with special interests or skills 
in archaeology or historic preservation 
should contact the Park Service’s Center 
for Cultural Resources at www.cr.nps.gov/ 
aad/PUBLIC/archvol.htm 

Encourage your members of Congress to 
support and co-sponsor the National Park 
Centennial Act by visiting NPCA online 
at www.npca.oig/take_action 


team More 

For more information about historic 
preservation needs in the parks, read 
NPCAs State of the Parks® reports on die 
web at www.npca.org/stateoftheparks 

Learn about the National Park Service’s 
efforts to preserve historic structures and 
cultural landscapes at www.cr.nps.gov/ 
phscl/index.htm 
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Reason No. 3 to Invest in Our National Parks 

Museum collections are COlICCtilfl duSt 


Declared a Biosphere Reserve by the 
United Nations in 1976 in recognition of 
iis spectacular resources, Denali Nationid 
Park and Preserve in Alaska attracts more 
than 300,000 visitors annually, inspired by 
the massive scale of the parks mountains, 
sweeping natural landscape, and abundant 
wildlife. But the parks often-overlooked 
cultural treasures, likely to hold dues to a 
better understanding of how and when tlie 
Americas were populated, are in trouble. 

Only a few items in the parks erttensive 
museum collection of nearly 450,000 
items, including mining tools, cultural arti- 
fects, and archaeological objects, are used in 
park interpretation programs. For lack of a 
full-time museum curator and archivist, 88 
percent of Denali’s 340,000 archival docu- 
ments, including historic phorographs, is 
not processed and remains inaccessible to 
researchers, staff, and park visitors. 

Without additional staff and funding to 
protect Denali’s cultural heritage, the 
rich history of this land and the people 
that survived here will be neither fully 
realized nor protected for future genera- 
tions. 

Prized Possessions 

Many Americans equate the Park Service 
with preserving splendid vistas of lush 
forests, stunning deserts, and snow- 
capped mountaintops, but the agency is 
also charged with preserving our shared 
history. Thousands of objects represent- 



This museum exhibit at Cettysburg contains a wealth of items that tell the 
story of the battle and offer a glimpse into the life of a Civil War soldier. 
But more than half of the items in Park Sendee museums and archival 
collections have yet to be catalogued or shared with visitors. 
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ing our culture are displayed in the 
Smithsonian Institution, stored under 
glass and carefully protected in “the 
nations attic” in the shadow of die Capi- 
tol. But artifacts in the national parks 
remain in the exact context where they 
first defined our culture. That means 
that visitors from across the countr)'^ 
have a greater chance to appreciate their 
significance — if the artifacts are pre- 
served and their stories told. 

Nearly every national park preserves arti- 
facts of some cultural or historical signifi- 
cance: All told, more than 105 million 
museum objects in 350 parks luilock the 
stories of American history cultural expe- 
riences, and scientific phenomenon in the 
parks. The weapon chat John Wilkes 
Booth used to shoot President i^iraham 
Lincoln, botanical specimens from 
Yosemite, a Union soldier’s backgammon 
set, and Frederick Douglass’ books are 
counted among museum collections, as 
are thousands of artifacts from ancient 
cultures. 

In Need of Cataloging, 
Greater Cars 

Sadly, although die value of many of these 
treasures is quite clear, the quantity, scope, 
and condition of artifects in the national 
parks is less clear. A full 54 percent of the 
items in Park Service museums and 
archival collections have yet to be cata- 
logued. Of those items catalogued, 6 1 per- 
cent are in good condition, 31 in fair con- 
dition, and 8 percent in poor condition. 
Items not yet catalogued have received 
even less attention chan these, so their 
condition is likely much worse. 

The Great Smoky Mountains’ archival 
and museum collections contain more 
than 357,000 items, including tools, 
equipment, clothing, and household fur- 
nishings that belonged to the people who 
once lived in the region. In 2004, nearly 


99 percent of the park’s cultural and his- 
torical museum objects were moved to a 
storage facility 100 miles from park head- 
quarters, where the objects can be protect- 
ed, but not viewed by the public. The park 
has requested funds to build a new muse- 
um storage facility onsite, but Congress 
has not yet approved this request. For 
now, the park’s archival collections remain 
in three separate locations, including an 
attic infested with insects and mice. 

In Maine’s Acadia National Park, a pair of 
Revolutionary War-era dueling pistols and 
museum objects that are centuries old sit 
in boxes at park headquarters. These treas- 
ures, along with more than a million oth- 
ers, need to be cataloged and preserved — 
the first steps before they can be fully 
enjoyed by park visitors. 

At Point Reyes National Seashore in 
California, more than 460,000 archival 
documents from the historic RCA trans- 
mitting station, used to contact the Pacific 
Fleet in World War II, have yet to be cat- 
aloged and are not accessible to researchers 
or die public because the Park Service 
lacks an appropriate level of the necessary 
archival expertise. 

Although Ocmulgee National Monument 
in Georgia protects one of the five largest 
archaeological collections in the entire 
park system, there is no museum curator 
on staff to monitor or catalog the collec- 
tion. As a result, unique artifocts like a 
Mississippian-era (700 AD to 1300 AD) 
copper sun disk arc not adequately pre- 
served. 

Key Recommendation 
Take Up a Collection 

As of 2002, cultural resource protection 
received roughly 6 percent of the overall 
Park Service operatu^ budget. Accordii^ 
to business plans that NPCA and the Park 
Service have completed in nearly 100 


parks, cultural resources are typically 
among the most poorly funded and poorly 
staffed segments of the national parks. 

The Park Service is entrusted with the 
nation’s keepsakes and Congress and the 
administration must do all they can to 
make sure these national treasures are pre- 
served in the coming years. Years ago, 
Congress established the Natural Resource 
Challenge to specifically fond Park Service 
efforts to protect plants, animals, and the 
natural environment in the parks — now 
it’s time for a Historic and Cultural 
Resources Challenge to preserve America’s 
shared herit^e. 

Take Action 

To volunteer in a national park, visit www. 
volunteer.gov/gov; those with special 
interests or skills in archiving, curation, or 
preservation may want to contact the Park 
Service’s Center for Cultural Resources, 
which contains information on more spe- 
cific programs, at www.cr.nps.gov/aad/ 
PUBLIC/archvol.htm 

Encourage your members of Congress to 
support and co-sponsor the National Park 
Centennial Act by visiting NPCA online 
at www.npca.org/takc_action 

Learn More 

For more information about the condi- 
tion of museum collections in the nation- 
al parks, read NPCA’s State of the Parks® 
reports on the web at www.npca.org/statc- 
oftheparks Learn more about the Park 
Service’s efforts to preserve cultural arti- 
facts at www.cr.nps.gov/phscl/index.htni 
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Reason No. 



to Invest in Our National Parks: 


Storms needn't drown the parks and 

their buiietS 



Storms at Death Valley National Park in August 2004 caused extensive damage to roads and visitor facilities, 
including filling this Zabriskie Point restroom halfway with mud. 


The weather was brutal in 2004. At 
Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area, summer storms flooded the 
Kiitatinny Point Visitor Center and 
washed out roads and trails. Hurricane 
Charley caused extensive damage to Dry 
Tortugas National Park in August. Heavy 
storms in Viig;inia and North Carolina, 
broi^t on by hurricanes Frances, Ivan, 


and Jeanne, caused landslides that closed 
portions of the 470-mile Blue Ridge 
Parkway — impacting visitation. 

The hurricanes also caused nearly $3 mil- 
lion in damages to Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, including $1.3 
million in trail repairs. Hurricane Ivan 
caused $30 million in damages at Gulf 


Islands National Seashore in Florida and 
Mississippi — washing out several miles of 
roads, flooding historic buildings, a visitor 
center, and parking lots, and destroying 
pavilions. Today, road repairs are under 
way and the Park Service is restoring the 
visitor center in andcipation of reopening 
in summer 2005. 
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It can’t happen soon enough. The Park 
Service struggles to ensure that fecilities 
are repaired quickly to continue welcom- 
ing visitors. During the summer of 2004, 
severe storms flooded parts of Death 
Valley National Park in California, killing 
two people and destroying restrooms as 
well as the primary highway used to enter 
the park. Through the heroic efforts of 
local, state, and federal agencies, the 
majority of the park was reopened and 
operational in less than three mondrs. 
However, because of flooding damage and 
insufficient resources for repairs, popular 
visitor atrracrions, including parts of the 
scenic roads Artist’s Drive and Titus 
Can)^n, will remain closed through early 
spring 2005. 

In addition to infrastructure damage, 
storms can wipe out fragile habitat for pro- 
tected species, damage that is not easy to 
put a price tag on. Hurricanes Frances and 
Jeanne wip>ed out nearly 1,400 sea turtle 
nests at Florida’s Canaveral National 
Seashore (one of the tew beaches in the 
eastern United States where the turtles can 
safely lay e^), and affeaed fragile dunes 
that are home to several endangered species 
sudi as the gopher tortoise. Additionally, 
the Park Service removed hundreds of dead 
oceanic birds from the 24-mile beach at 
Canaveral National Seashore. 

Costly Damages 

Damage caused by such storms raises con- 
cerns about whether national parks have 
adequate funding and staffing to prepare 
for and recover from weather emergencies. 

The Park Service’s fiscal year 2004 budget 
included only $3 million to address emer- 
gency needs in the parks, and most of this 
funding had already been spent when the 
first of four hiuricanes hit the Florida 
coasdine. In total, die hurricanes damaged 
26 national parks in eight states. The Park 


Service estimates that 2004 storm dam- 
ages exceeded $50 million system-wide. 

Fortunately, emergency hurricane relief 
funding requested by the administration 
and approved by Congress provided $48.9 
million for cleanup and repairs in affected 
areas of the National Park System, 
Construction monies in the fiscal year 
2005 budget will be used to augment this 
funding so that the parks can quickly 
repair damaged facilities. 

But in 2003, Hurricane Isabel caused 
nearly $100 million in damages at several 
national parks, including flooding a base- 
ment full of artifacts at Colonial National 
Historical Park in Virginia. Insufficient 
funding was available to assist battered 
parks in making repairs, so the Park 
Service was forced to reallocate other lim- 
ited funds. 

Key Recommendation 
Reimburse Parks 
for Storm Repairs 

Congress and the administration appro- 
priately addressed many of the needs of 
damaged parks in 2004. But the Park 
Service must be consistently reimbursed 
for necessary repairs resulting from the fre- 
quent acts of nature that besiege our 
parks, Indeed, several parks suffering 
storm damage during the seasons prior to 
2004 have not recieved sufficient reim- 
bursement. In this case, storms drown the 
parks and their buckets. Park mana^rs 
are left scrambling for years to find ade- 
quate funding for repairs and visitors are 
not adequately served. 

Take Action 

National parks need a lot of help to pre- 
pare for and recover from big storms. 
Volunteers can help to clean up debris, 
restore trails, and rebuild and repaint 
buildings. In October 2004 in Florida, 


Governor Jeb Bush and the Department 
of Interior announced Take Pride in 
Florida Day to coordinate restoration of 
public lands in hurricane-affected areas. 
To help national parks recover from dev- 
astating storms, please visit www.volun- 
teer.gov/gov 

Encourage your members of Congress to 
increase funding in fiscal year 2006 for the 
annual operating needs of the national 
parks by visiting NPCA online at 
www.npca.org/take_action 

Learn More 

For more information about the impact of 
storms on the national parks, visit NPCA 
online at www.npca.org 
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Reason No. 7 to Invest in Our National Parks: 


Invasive species 

are 0¥erriiiii| parks 



These Brazilian pepper shrubs may be attractive — but are unwelcome in 
Evei'glades National Park. 


Sixty )'ears ago, America’s eastern forests 
were a different kind of place — so differ- 
ent, in feet, that a 1940s visitor to 
Shenandoah National Park would barely 
recognize its forest today. From Maine 
south to Georgia, from North Carolina 
west to the Ohio Valley, forests were dom- 
inated by the magnificent, towering 
American chestnut, its population four 
times that of the birches, maples, and oaks 
we see today. Mountaintops in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park 
appeared to be covered in snow when the 
chestnut trees bloomed with white flow- 
ers. Wildlife depended on the nutrient- 
rich nuts for food, and rural Appalachian 
economies thrived on the chestnuts that 
were shipped by the trainload to large 
cities like New York and Philadelphia each 
holiday season. 

In the 1950s however, a chestnut blight 
likely imported from Asia began spreading 
a^ressively, wiping out nearly every 
American chestnut tree in the country and 
dramatically altering eastern parks. Today, 
the blight prevents remaining chestnuts 
from reachii^ maturity. Hundreds of 
other invasive, non-native species have 
infested the national parks, threatening — 
and in some cases, permanently altering — 
these fragile ecosystems. 

Non-Native invaders 

A 1998 study of threatened and endan- 
gered species in the United States found 
that non-natives are second only to habi- 


tat loss in threatening imperiled species. 
These invasive, non-native species run 
the gamut. Feral pigs threaten native 
plants in Great Smoky Mountains, preda- 
tory lake trout threaten the native cut- 
throat trout at Yellowstone, zebra mussels 
clog waterways in the Great Lakes, and 
hundreds of introduced plant species 
threaten to overtake thousands of acres 
throughout the National Park System. 


Beyond altered landscapes, non-native 
species can set off a disturbing domino 
effect across delicate ecosystems. At 
Shenandoah, for instance, a tiny sap- 
sucking insect introduced from Asia — 
the woolly adelgid — threatens to kill 
Eastern hemlocks that provide shade for 
mountain streams. The cool waters are 
necessary for the survival of native trout. 
Once the hemlocks are gone, the tem- 
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perature of the streams will increase, 
making them uninhabitable for the trout. 
In Theodore Roosevelt National Park in 
North Dakota, more than 60 non-native 
species have found their way into the 
park — including leafy spurge that invades 
native grasslands that wild bison and elk 
depend on for food. Joshua Tree National 
Park is being overrun by the rapid prolif- 
eration of non-native grasses such as 
chea^rass and red brome, which spur 
larger and more destnictive wildfires and 
compete with native plants and animals 
for precious water. 

At Everglades National Park, non-native 
boa constrictors and Burmese pythons 
have invaded the waterways. Invasive 
melaleuca, Australian pine, and Brazilian 
pepper plants are overtaking native man- 
groves and cypress, while fishermen 
lament the decline of native largemouth 
bass, which are losing nesting habitat to 
exotic fish from Africa and South 
America. 

In Big Bend National Park, the native cot- 
tonwood trees that traditionally lined the 
banks of the Rio Grande are quickly being 
replaced by non-native tamarisk. Eleven 
non-native fish now inltabit the river, 
competing with native fish for limited 
resources. 

Millions Needed 
to Save Millions of Acres 

In December 2004, Smithsonian magazine 
reported that “several thousand foreign 
plant and animal species have colonized 
the United States. All told, invasive species 
cost the nation upwards of $140 billion a 
year.” 

Since 1999, the National Park Service has 
effeaively controlled exotic plant species 
on more than 167,000 acres — but 2.6 
million acres remain infested. Certain 


parks, like Denali National Park, have 
aggressive programs to eradicate non- 
native invasions using biological methods 
(releasing natural predators that are not 
themselves invasive), physical (shoveling 
or hand-picking invasive plants such as 
dandelions every June), and chemical 
(applying fungicides and other chemical 
treatments) — but all of these approaches 
require solid management programs, suffi- 
cient staff, and adequate funding, which 
isn’t always available. 

The Park Service estimates that it would 
cost approximately $21 million to eradi- 
cate the woolly adelgid infestation in 
Great Smoky Mountains Narional Park. 
“There is no immediate source for this 
amount of funding,” a 2004 agency 
memo said, “so land managers have devel- 
oped a prioritized plan to determine 
which infested sites are treated and with 
which methods.” 

Key Recommendation 
increase Natural Resource 
Funding for Parks 

A commitment to natural resource protec- 
tion in die national parks is crucial in 
order to save the native landscapes that 
make the parks so distinctive. 

Recognizing the need to strengthen fund- 
ing for natural resource management in 
the parks, Congress established the 
Natural Resource Challenge in 1999. The 
program helps to fund initiatives to 
address the most critical direats, such as 
non-nadve and invasive species mans^c- 
ment, among other science-based projects. 

But the Natural Resource Challenge, like 
many aspects of the Park Service’s budget, 
is chronically underfunded. In fiscal year 
2002, the program received $20 million; 
in fiscal year 2005, the program received 
$5 million. 


Take Action 

Educate yourself on the plant species 
indigenous to your area. When gardening, 
be sure to use native plants, and avoid 
invasive plants such as Japanese honey- 
suckle, English ivy, bamboo, and purple 
loosestrife. 

Be sure to clean your shoes before and 
after your visit to a national park, because 
seeds, spores, bugs, and viruses can easily 
be transported this way. If you drive or 
boat in a national park, be sure to scrub 
your tires, or your boat, trailer, and equip- 
ment, too. And don’t release your pets into 
the wild. For more helpful tips, visit 
www.npca.org/wildlife_protection/threats 
/alien_invaders.asp 

Volunteer to help clear invasive species 
from the national parks by visiting 
www.volunteer.gov/gov 

Encourage your members of Congress to 
support and co-sponsor the National Park 
Centennial Act by visiting NPCA online 
at www.npca.org/take_action 

Learn More 

For more information about invasive 
species, visit the website of the National 
Invasive Species Council at www.inva- 
sivespecies.gov 
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Reason No. 



to Invest in Our National Parks: 


Park science is iflBiiCflllfltB 


A phenomenal effort to record every living 
species in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park is under way. The initiative, 
called the All Taxa Biodiversity Inventory 
(ATBI), has drawn scores of scientists, 
teachers, students, and volunteers into the 
park to research and chronicle the tens of 
thousands of species that make up the 
park’s fragile ecosystem — considered one 
of the most biologically diverse spots in 
the temperate world. 

Nearly 4,000 species not previously 
known to inhabit the park have been 
identified — more than 500 of which are 
insects, plants, and fungi completely new 
to science. Of the 100,000 species (larger 
than microbes) estimated to live in the 
park, about 12 percent have been invento- 
ried and identified, including 1 ,300 
plants, 2,250 fungi, 4,000 insects, 240 
birds, and more than 30 distina salaman- 
der species, including the behemoth east- 
ern hellbender salamander that can grow 
up to 29 inches long — nearly the size of a 
human toddler. 

The initiative, a model for better examina- 
tion and appreciation of our natural her- 
itage, is still going strong nearly seven 
years after it was launched, it was formed 
by a partnership between the Park Service 
and Discover Life in America, a nonprofit 
representing universities, organizations, 
state and federal agencies, and leaders in 
science, education, conservation, and 
technology. Discover Life in America is 
coordinating the ATBI; Friends of the 
Great Smoky Mountains and the Great 



The All Taxa Biodiversity Inventory in Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park is one of the most significant scientific undertakings in the national 
parks. It is also almost entirely privately funded. 
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The prthcoming removal of the Elwha dams at Olympic National Park is the second-largest ecosystem restoration proj- 
ect in the National Park System. Scientists say that dam removal will facilitate the return of a healthy salmon popida- 
Uon to rivers and streams, but mote funding is needed to research the health of the eco^stem before dam retnoval and 
to quantify changes in river sedimetit, wildlife, and water flows. 


Smoky Mountains Association have pro- 
vided the most significant funding for this 
innovative effort. 

The All Taxa initiative provides an uplift- 
ing anecdote in an otherwise stark land- 
scape. The good news is that it is provid- 
ing a model for nearly a dozen other parks 
and reserves, which are conducting their 
own ATBI. The program’s role as a pro- 
gressive model is crucial to other national 
parks with equally urgent needs to 
strengthen the science within their bor- 
ders — and ertsure that such research is put 
to use. But the bad news is that all too 


often, scientific research does not receive 
the funding and attention it deserves. 

Science Takes a Back Seat 

In 1963, A. Starker Leopold reported that 
the Park Service should “recognize the 
enormous complexity of ecologic commu- 
nities and the diversity of management 
procedures required to preserve them.” 
But with a few notable exceptions, the 
ATBI among them, science still takes a 
back seat in the parks. 

Over the past few years, the Park Service 
has made great progress in expanding its 


field science and research capacity through 
project funding provided by the congres- 
sionally authorized Natural Resource 
Cliallenge. The agency has established 13 
strategically located in-park Resource 
Learning Centers ro promote collabora- 
tive research activities with universiti^, 
educators, and community groups. The 
Park Service has also been a major partner 
wdth 1 2 other federal a^ncies in establish- 
ing a national network of 1 7 Cooperative 
Ecosystem Study Units — partnerships 
designed to conduct regional and ecosys- 
tem-wide natural resource research. 
Additionally, many individual national 
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parks such as Rocky Mountain in 
Colorado have successfully partnered with 
local universities or with NPCA through 
its State of the Parks® program to conduct 
science and research projects. 

However, these innovative partnerships 
have only a minor effect on the health of 
individual parks when internal scientific 
capacity is limited. 

For example, Glacier National Park pro- 
vides some of the best habitat in North 
America for die threatened bull trout, 
but the population has plummeted 90 
percent in the last few decades because 
of an invasion of non-native lake trout. 
Park managers are trying to address the 
problem by partnering with local univer- 
sities, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
NPCA, Trout Unlimited, and others, 
but the coalitions efforts to reduce lake 
trout numbers and prevent their inva- 
sion into the few remaining un-invaded 
lakes are hampered by the fact that 
Glacier doesn’t have sufficient funding 
to have a fisheries biologist or an aquat- 
ic ecologist on staff. 

Althougli Joshua Tree National Park is 
downwdnd of the Lx)s Angeles Basin and 
six regional power plants, the Park Service 
has insufficient staff and resources to ade- 
quately monitor the park’s air quality and 
assess the effect of pollution on plants, 
wildlife, and visitors. Shenandoah 
National Park— one of the nations most 
polluted national parks — cannot afford to 
replace its Air Resource Program Manager, 
who would monitor the park’s air quality. 
Mount Rainier National Park in 
Washington lacks funds to hire a fuU-time 
volcanologist, even though Mt. Rainier is 
an active volcano. Additional fundii^ and 
staffing is needed to help monitor and 
ensure the survival of endangered species 
such as the mission blue butterfly at 


Golden Gate Nadonal Recreation Area, 
which is classified as a Biosphere Reserve. 
For lack of funds, the Park Service has 
been unable to complete an archaeological 
survey of the puebloan vill^ sites in 
White Sands National Monument in 
New Mexico, leaving valuable cultural 
resources undocumented and unprotected 
from looters and other threats. 

Grand Teton National Park provides habi- 
tat for endangered and threatened species 
like the Canada lynx, wolverine, grizzly 
bear, and peregrine falcon, but cannot 
afford staff to monitor the species. Death 
Valley National Park’s federally listed 
Devil’s Hole pupfish and other native 
species face possible extinction if more 
funds aren’t made available for critical 
groundwater assessment and monitoring. 
And in the midst of Great Smoky 
Mountain’s ATBI, the park can’t afford to 
replace its retired Chief of Natural 
Resources. 

Perhaps the greatest wildlife re-introduc- 
tion story in America is that of the 
Yellowstone wolves. In ten years, 
Yellowstone National Park’s wolves have 
again become a fully functioning parr of 
the park ecosystem after being eradicat- 
ed nearly a century ago. Their presence is 
producing enormous volumes of new 
ecological information and data from 
studies of the predator/prey relation- 
ships. Yet despite the science renaissance 
unfolding inside Yellowstone, diis Park 
Service flagship program has had its 
funding dramatically cut in 2005, forc- 
ing the program to seek out additional 
private donations to fund its core moni- 
toring and research efforts. 

Key Recommendation 
Fund this Core Mission 

The National Park System Advisory 
Board’s 2004 report. National Park Service 


Science in the 21st Century, sounded an 
alarm. The report included strong recom- 
mendations to accelerate long-delayed sci- 
entific inventories to determine where 
species protection should be focused; to 
establish conservation of biodiversity as a 
core purpose; and to support wildlife 
migratory corridors and greenways 
through partnerships outside of the park. 
“Every conceivable effort must be made to 
marshal the necessary resources to pre- 
serve the integrity of the parks and die life 
residing widiin them,” the document 
states. “Over the years, science has not 
fered well.” 

More than a dozen of NPCA’s State of the 
Parks® assessments show that insufficient 
funding is hindering the Park Services 
ability to protect resources and prompting 
the loss of species. Until Congress and the 
administration address the parks’ chronic 
funding shortfells, the protection of natu- 
ral resources will remain an uphill battle. 

Take Action 

Many national parla need volunteers to 
help inventory and monitor species. To see 
if your favorite park needs help, visit 
WWW. volunteer.gov/gov 

Encour^e your members of Congress to 
support and co-sponsor the National Park 
Centennial Act by visiting NPCA online 
at www.npca.org/take_action 

Learn More 

To learn more about science and natural 
resources in the national parks, read 
NPCA’s State of the Parks® reports on the 
web at www.npca.org/stateoftheparks 

To volunteer your time, visit www.nature. 
nps.gov/scienceresearch/index.htm 
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Reason 



to Invest 


in Our National Parks: 


Park facilities are in bsd shape 



Shenandoah's Dickey Ridge visitor center is closed part of the year because of insufficient funding and staffing. 


When Seattle resident Kathy Connors vis- 
ited Mount Rainier this summer for the 
first time, she was aghast. “I was shocked 
and annoyed that I saw no rangers all day, 
and I was in several areas of the park. The 
restrooms at the Paradise Information 
Center were not much better than a gas 
station. All I could chink of wzs that this 
was due to administrative cutbacks, and 
lack of support for these incredible treas- 
ures. I think it makes us look bad to have 
no respect for our national treasures.” 


Visitor Facilities Suffer 

Without adequate funding, the Park 
Service is unable to efiectively manage 
park wildlife and cultural and historic 
treasures, while also meeting the needs of 
nearly 300 million annual visitors. 

And it is starting to show. From neglected 
trails to dirty or deteriorating fecilities, 
national parks across the country are 
showing the strain of budget shortfells in 
excess of $600 million annually. 


For example, the Park Service is stru^ing 
to maintain popular trails in Grand 
Canyon National Park, several of which 
are more than 100 years old. At Acadia 
National Park this past summer, restrooms 
were not cleaned as frequently, roadsides 
were not mowed as often, and solid waste 
was removed less often. The visitor center 
at the USS ArizonaMeinoixA in Hawaii is 
overcrowded, its foundation is cracking, 
and it is sinking. 
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A shortage of staif and funding limits die 
ability of the Park Service to maintain 
campgrounds at Nevada’s Great Basin 
National Park. Broken benches, dilapidat- 
ed buildings, and a crumbling boardwalk 
greet visitors to Riis Park in Gateway 
National Recreation Area in New York and 
New Jersey. Chaco Culture National 
Historical Park in New Mexico lacks fund- 
ing to maintain and repair the park’s 28 
miles of backcountry trails. As a result, 
trails are damaged by heavy use and weath- 
er, compromising the experiences of visi- 
tors and the integrity of cultural resources 
and nearby natural resources that become 
trampled when visitors cannot follow the 
trails. 

In other parks, die lack of visitor services 
is a challenge. The Alaska parks’ five-year 
constmerion program needs $76 million 
to fund 14 significant projects, including 
building a much-needed new visitor cen- 
ter in Kenai Fjords and replacing a visitor 


center at Denali, and additional funding 
to staff these public focilities. Shenandoah 
National Park’s Loft Mountain and 
Dickey Ridge visitor centers are closed 
part of the year for lack of sufficient fund- 
ing and staffing. 

Key Recommendation 
Funding Needed to Repair 
FaciiitieSr Offer Services 

Funding for the maintenance of existing 
and new visitor focilities in die national 
parks is available through the Park Service’s 
limited operating budget; through die 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, 
which generates more than $150 million 
annually through visitor fees; and through 
the construction budget. But dearly, avail- 
able funding has not kept pace with need. 

Congress and the administration need to 
address die parks’ operating shortfell, now 
in excess of $600 million annually, and 
fiilly fund the ongoing maintenance needs 


of the national parks so that visitor facili- 
ties are in the best possible shape to wel- 
come — and inspire — ^visitors. 

Take Action 

If your experience in a national park 
wasn’t what you were expecting — or didn’t 
meet the standards you remember from 
prior visits — visit NPCA online at www. 
npca.org/take_action to send a letter to 
the editor of your local newspaper. 

Visit NPG\’s National Parks Scrapbook 
to post your own list of the top 10 reasons 
parks should be protected, as well as your 
photos and memories of beloved park 
trips, at www.npca.org/scrapbook 

Learn Mote 

For more information about the condi- 
tion of visitor fedlities in the national 
parks, read The Burgeoning Backlog at 
NPCA’s website at www.npca.org/report/ 
backlog.asp 


'^1 can tell you that we will definitely be 
able to keep this park open and keep the 

visitor center open thfOUgh th© 
worst of the future year projections... 

“what I cannot guarantee is the 

quality of your visit." 

John Latschar, superintendent of Gettysburg National Military Park 
Harrisburg Patriot-News, June 2004 
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Reason No.lO to Invest in Our National Parks: 

Neglected parks 

CSn't b© QOOd neighbors 



When In k ing jobs dwindled in Forks, 
Washington, the town diversified its econ- 
omy and focused more closely on its loca- 
tion as a gateway to Olympic National 
Park, which welcomes 3 million visitors 
annually. But when the mayor learned 
that the Park Service planned to close the 
park visitor center in Forks because of 
funding shortfalls, community leaders 
contaaed Rep. Norm Dicks (D-WA), 
urging him to help the Park Service fond 
operating hours for the visitor center 
through the spring and summer. 

“Our businesses rely on people visiting the 
park,” Mayor Nedra Reed told the 
Peninsula Daily Neus in May 2004. In 
fact, research has shown that visitors to 
Olympic generate $80 million annually 
for the local economy — revenue jeopard- 
ized by visitor-service reductions. 

Catalyst for 
Ecorromsc Growth 

Americas national parks are important 
generators of revenue to state and local 
economies. A 2004 survey conducted by 
the Travel Industry Association of 
America and Delaware North Companies 
revealed that among those Americans who 
visited a national park in the last five years, 
75 percent stayed overnight in or within 
ten miles of the parks on their most recent 
trip. A conservative economic model 
developed by Michigan State University 


for the Park Service reveals that visitors 
spent $10.6 billion in the communities 
surrounding national parks in 2001, and 
supported 267,000 jobs in tourism-relat- 
ed businesses. 

The 275,000 annual visitors to Harpers 
Ferry National Historical Park in West 
Virginia, for example, generate $12 mil- 
lion annually for the local economy. 
Additionally, the Park Service, which is 
among the larger employers in Jefferson 
County, spends approximately $876,400 
a year — much of it locally — for goods and 


services such as fire, police, water and 
sewer. The park spends another $6 million 
annually on capital improvements, most 
of which, according to the Friends of 
Harpers Ferry National Historical Park, 
goes to local contractors. 

The city council of Seward, Alaska, once 
opposed the creation of Kenai Fjords 
National Park, but is now one of the park’s 
biggest champions. In 2001, a study con- 
ducted by the University of Alaska, 
Anchorage’s Institute of Social and 
Economic Research revealed that “most of 
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the economic growth, particularly since 
1990, [in Seward, Alaska, was] driven by 
the visitor industry” and “Kenai Fjords 
National Park is widely regarded as the 
primary m^net, along with recreational 
fishing, for most of this growth. The 
national park status has also elevated the 
profile of Seward as a visitor destination 
across the country and indeed the world.” 
Visitors to Kenai Fjord are estimated to 
have generated $15.7 million in 2001 for 
the local economy. 

“I admit it, my attitude has changed 1 80 
degrees,” former Seward city administra- 
tor and current Alaska Sealife Center 
manager Darryl Schaefermeyer told 
National Parks m^azine in 2004. “The 
park has been a marvelous success, and 
most people in Seward today would speak 
highly of having it here. Kenai Fjords has 
become the backbone of the economy and 
a source of pride. And its staff — from the 
superintendents on down — have been 
good neighbors, good friends.” 

Studies conducted by researchers at the 
University of Montana of the economy of 
the state’s Flathead County, a gateway to 
Glacier National Park, found that nation- 
al paiks are important economically not 
just because of tourism, but also as mag- 
nets for new residents and amenity entre- 
preneurs. “Many gateway communities, 
including Flathead County, have thriving, 
diverse economies that are not primarily 
dependent upon tourism and recreation. 
Yet the natural appeal of these areas is at 
the hean of their economic success,” states 
NPCA’s 2003 report. Gateway to Glacier. 

“This report makes the argument that we 
can maintain our small-town community 
cliaracter, grow a healthy economy, and 
conserve the natural treasures of our 
r^ion. I believe these are goals we all 
share,” Susan D. Burch -wrote in the intro- 


duction to the Gateway to Glacier report. 
Burch is past chair of the Kalispell, 
Montana, Chamber of Commerce. 

Visitors to Death Valley and Joshua Tree 
national parks and Mojave National 
Preserve in the California desert spend 
more than $93 million annually and sup- 
port nearly 2,450 jobs in local communi- 
ties. “Tourism has replaced mining as our 
primary economic engine, and healthy 
national parks are the key to our regional 
industry,” Brian Brown, proprietor of 
China Ranch Dates in Shoshone, 
California, said in NPCA’s report. 
National Treasures as Economic Engines. 

In growing numbers, communities such 
as these are recognizing that their prosper- 
ity is tied to national park tourism. As 
parks wither for lack of funds, so too do 
the gateway communities and they have 
begun to protest. To date, more than 400 
private businesses, nonprofit groups, 
chambers of commerce, and other groups 
have joined NPCA’s Americans for 
National Parks coalition to call attention 
to the annual funding shortfalls affecting 
die national parks. Tlie state of Maine and 
municipalities in California, Montana, 
and other stat« have passed resolutions in 
support of the national parks, encouraging 
Congress to fund the preservation of these 
national treasures. 

“If the park is healthy, people mil come,” 
Amy McNamara, national parks director 
for the Greater Yellowstone Coalition told 
the Casper Star-Tribune February 2005. 
“That’s the b^ message for the gateway 
communities and their businesses.” 

Key Becommendation 
Invest for the Sake of 
Our Communities 

Because national parks are so important to 
local and state economies. Congress and 


the administration need to continue 
investing in the parks. It is important that 
local, state, and federal decision-makers 
appreciate the delicate balance between 
the environment and the economy chat is 
essential for continued prosperity around 
our national parks. 

Take Action 

Join the coalition of Americans for 
National Parks. Lend the name of your 
organization or business to this national 
effort to call attention to the needs of the 
national parks by visiting www.americans- 
fornationaiparks.org 

You might also submit a letter to the edi- 
tor of the local newspaper, explaining the 
importance of national parks to your 
community, by visiting NPCA online at 
WWW. npca.org/ take_action 

Learn More 

For mote information about the financial 
impact of visitation to the national parks, 
read NPCA’s reports: National Treasures as 
Economic Engines, available online at 
www.npca.org/report/CaliforniaParks.asp 
or Gateway to Glacia\ which is online at 
www.npca.org/healthycommunities 
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FiscaJ Year 2005 Budget Justifications for the National Park Service, ONPS-36 through ONPS-38 
National Park Service Morning Report, incidents from 2003-2004 
Harpers Ferry National Historical Park 2002 Business Plan 

Interpretation in the National Park Sendee: A Historical Perspective, Barry Mackintosh, History Division, National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 1986 
National Park System Advisory Board; Rethinking the National Parks for the 21st Century; July 200 1 
Fiscal Year 2005 omnibus spending bill 

Fact Sheet: Fulfilling the Presidents Commitment to Hurricane Victims, October 14, 2004, 
http://www.whitehouse.gov/news/releases/2004/ 1 0/20041014- 1 4.html 
Serving the Visitor 2003, Social Science Program, National Park Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, Visitor Services 
Project: A Report on Visitors to the National Park System/NPS Visitor Services Project, www.psu.uidaho.edu/files/vsp/STV03.pdf 
Gateway to Glacier; National Parks Conservation Association; May 2003 

National Treasures as Economic En^nes; National Parks Conservation Association; November 2003 

Department of Park, Recreation, andTourism Resources, Michigan State University; Money Generation Model 2; June 2000 and 
October 2004 

Economic Impacts of Carlsbad Caverns National Park on the Local (Eddy County, NM) Economy, 2002; Department of Park, 
Recreation, and Tourism Resources, Michigan State University, Daniel J. Stynes; February 2004 
The Evolution of Transportation Policy in the National Park Service; National Parks Conservation Association; April 1999 
Federal Lands Alternative Transportation Systems study; Department of Transportation and Department of Interior; August 200 1 
Cultural Resources Strategic Plan; National Parks Service, 1997 
Cultural Resources Challenge (Powerpoint document); National Park Service, 1997 
Museum Management Program, www.cr.nps.gov/museum 

National Parks Service Links to the Past, website available at www.cr.nps.gov/index.htm 

Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument State of the Parks® report 

Big Bend National Park State of the Parks® report 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park State of the Parks® report 

Andersonville National Historic Site State of the Parks® report 

Frederick Douglass National Historic Site State of the Parks® report 

Canyonlands National Park State of die Parks® report 

Rocky Mountain National Park State of the Parks® report 

Shenandoah National Park State of the Parks® repon 

Gettysburg National Military Park! Eisenhower National Historic Site, Business Plan, Fiscal Year 2001, National Park Service, 2002 
I^rk Historic Structures & Landscapes Program, www.cr.nps.gov/phscl 

From Sea to Shining Sea: A Vision for a Fully Funded National Park System; National Parks Conservation Association; Dec. 2004 

“Budget Justifications and Performance Information, Fiscal Year 2005: National Park Service, "U.S. Department of Interior. 2004 

Performance and Accountability report. Fiscal Year 2004, Department of Interior, www.doi.gov/pfm/par2004 

Conversation with Glenn Craig, maintenance division, Sandy Hook unit. Gateway National Recreation Area, December 2004 

American Chesmut Foundation 

ParkScience — ^Fall 2004 (special issue: invasive species) 

National Park Service budget information, www.nps.gov/budget 
Natural Resource Challenge, www.nature.nps.gov 

Response to Exotic Hembck Woolly Adel^ Infestation, Great Smoky Mountains NP, National Park Service, January 28, 2004 
National Park Service Resource Stewardship Funding charts, www.nps.gov/budget 
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National Park Service Species Database, “Natural Resource Year in Review — 2003,” 
www2.nature.nps.govAfearinReview/03_B.html 
Death- Valley.US Ibrum online www.death-vallcy.us/article566.html 

Grand Canyon Greenway, Park Management Information, last updated: 03-Apr-2004, www.nps.gov/grca/greenway/ 

Communication with Jim Evans, Alternative Transportation Program Manager, National Park Service, December 2004 
Alternative Transportation Program Website; National Park Service, {last Updated: 17-Dec-03 19:06:33), www.nps.gov/trans- 
portation/alt/index.htm 

Alternative Transpoitation Program Fact Sheet, National Park Service, 2003 

National Park Service Science in the 21st Century, by the National Park System Advisory Board, March 2004. 

Famous quotes about the national parks: www.cr.nps.gov/history/hisnps/NPSThinking/fomousquotes.htm 
Press Release, Violence Against Park Rangers Remains High, August 27, 2003, www.peer.org/press/384.html 
Interior Department and State Launch Take Pride in Florida Project to Help Hurricane Ravaged Public Lands, Department of 
Interior, Oct. 23, 2004, www.doi.gov/news/04l022e 

Cultural Resource Management ChalUn^: The Cultural Resources Management Assessment Program (CR-MAPjKepotx, June 3, 1997; 
revised Feb. 10, 1999 

Press Release, New Zealand’s First Interpol Conference: Wildlife -Smuggling, October 13, 2003, 
www.maf.govt.nz/ mafiiet/press/13 1 003interpol.htm 

Press release, Attacks on National Park Law Enforcement Reaches All-Time High: UnderstafFmg Aggravated by Interior 
Department Diverting Officers, Money & Training, August 3 1 , 2004, www.peer.org/press/497.html 
“Existing ATS S}^tems JennJimFinal (version l).xls,” National Park Service spreadsheet 
Conversation with Steve Laise, chief of Interpretation, Manhattan sites, National Park Service 
National Archives 

Statement of Fran P. Mainella, Director, National Park Service, Department of Interior, before the Subcommittee on National 
Parks, Recreation and Public Lands, House Committee on Resources concerning the Virgin Islands National Park and the 
Virgin Islands Coral Reef National Monument, July 20, 2002 
Conversation with Carrie Nouffer, Education Specialist, Canyonlands National Park, December 2004 
National Parks Magazine, Winter 2005, “A warming trend after a chilly reception,” by Bill Sherwonit 
Discover Life in America brochure, http://www.discoverlife.oig/ATBI_brochure.html 
Tourism Works for America, Travel Industry Association of America, December 2004 
Bureau of Justice Statistics Bulletin; July, 2001, NCJ 187231 

The Associated Press, January 7, 2004, “Sting in Virginia nets 100 charged in black bear, ginseng trafficking,” by Zinie Chen 
Sampson 

Atlanta Journal-Constitution, January 9, 2004, “Much of Sunshine State back in tourism business,” by Amanda J. Miller 
Los Angeles Times, January 11, 2004, “Park attendance hits a 1 4-year low,” from staff and wire report 
Associated Press, January 23, 2004, “National parks take on relic hunters,” by David B. Caruso 
Union of Concerned Scientists, April 2004 Action Alert, “Invasives 101 for Congress” 

News Sentinel, April 1 5, 2004, “Great Smokies Ailing,” by J.J. Stambaugh 

Peninsula Daily News, May 27, 2004, “Olympic tour elicits insight,” by Darrick Mencken 

Salt Lake Tribune, May 31, 2004, “Parks’ budgets called deficient,” by Brent Israelsen 

Fresno Bee, June 18, 2004, “Drug vrar in the park/Rangers in combat gear battle the growing marijuana industry in Sequoia,” by 
Diana Marcum 

The New York Times, June 1 9, 2004, “Political Parties See Votes in National Parks, and Park Veterans Join Debate,” by Timothy 
^an 

People, Land, and Water, U.S. Department of Interior, August 2004 

Anchorage Daily News, August 8, 2004, “Budget cuts threaten park amenities, groups charge,” by Krista Mahr 
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Fresno Bee, September 4, 2004, “Pot bust yields 19,000 plants/Firearms also seized at site in Sequoia National Park,” by Denny 
Boyles 

Fresno Bee, September 1 6, 2004, “Pot plant seizure in parks tops ‘03 total. Agents have pulled more marijuana this year from 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon,” by Jason D. Plemons 

Pensacola News Journal, October 7, 2004, “Ivan damage sweeps Gulf Islands to top of list for parks funding,” by Michael Stevv^rt 
Associated Press, October 26, 2004, “Storms’ impact resonates throu^ southern Appalachian backwoods,” by Margaret Lillard 
Missoulian, November 20, 2004, “Burns commended for $95 million parks push,” by Michael Jamison 
Sen. Cra^ Thomas Press Release, November 22, 2004, “National Parks Chairman secures funding for Teton pathways” 

Associated Press, December 1, 2004, “Fire building an important outdoor skill in winter,” by Michael Virtanen 
Smithsonian magazine, December 2004, “Wicked weed of die West,” by Joe Alper 
Associated Press, December 3, 2004, “Historic bathhouses up for rent” 

Associated Press, December 12, 2004, “Pearl Harbor center falling apart,” by Jaymes Song 

Times Herald, December 1 3, 2004, “Funding may f^l short for park,” by Keith Phucas 

Arizona Daily Star, December 14, 2004, “15 1/2 years for role in ranger’s killing,” by Michael Marizco 

New York Times, December 14, 2004, “Northwestern bears hit hard by humans,” by Jim Robbins 

USA Today, December 14, 2004, “1 in 10 bird species could vanish within 100 years,” by Dan Vergano 

Hagerstown Herald Mail, December 19, 2004, “Park a good neighbor to Harpers Ferry,” by Scot M. Faulkner 

Government Executive Magazine, January 4, 2005, “Former Park Police chief applies for old job,” by Chris Strohm 

Associated Press, January 17, 2005, “Storms blamed for drop off in Blue Ridge Parkway visitors” 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer, January 20, 2005, Op-Ed: Park System Protects National Heritage, by Fran P. Mainella 
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Insufficient funding leaves the Na- 
tional Park Service unable to restore 
parts of Hamilton Grange, the 1802 
New York City home of founding 
father Alexander Hamilton. 


National Parks Conservation Association® 

Protecting Parks for Future Generations'^ 


Since 1919, the nonpartisan NPCA has been the leading voice of the American people in the 
fight to safeguard our National Park System. NPCA, its members, and partners work togeth- 
er to protect the park system and preserve our nations natural, historical, and cultural herit^e 
for generations to come. 

1300 19th Street, NW, Suite 300 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone 202-223-6722 Fax 202-659-0650 
www.npca.org 

Printed on recycled paper with soy-based inks 
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A Vision for an Enhanced 
National Park System 




NATiOiNAL PARKS CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 



At the Crossroads of American History: 

A Dedicated Park Ran^r Relays an Incredible Story 


It's a SO-dsgrea June day in the heart of Yosemite Valley, and National Park Service Ranger 
Shelton Johnson is wearing a cavalryman's heavy, dark blue wool shirt Fifteen men, women, 
and children from various walks of life and distant parts of the United States have gathered 
to listen to Johnson talk about Yosemite's hidden history: specifically on the subject of the 
Buffalo Soldiers or Negro troops deployed by the Army in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies to protect national parks and public lands in the western United States. Johnson 
appears this afternoon as Elizy Bovwnan, a sergeant from K Troop of the 9th US Cavalry 
(Colored) circa 1903, 


In character. Sergeant Bowman explains that the 9th arrived in Yosemite and near- 
by General Grant and Sequoia national parks in May 1903. The troopers built roads, protect- 
ed Yosemite's wildlife from poachers, and conducted patrols through remote regions of the 



Ranger Shelton Johnson 


park. The Buffalo Soldiers earned honors for them- 
selves and their commanding officer. Captain Charles 
Young. But they also developed a fundamental love and 
appreciation for the majestic landscapes they were 
asked to protect. 

Thanks to Sergeant Bowman, park visitors gain 
a deeper insight into the complete and complex history 
of Yosemite. Thanks to dedicated park rangers like 
Shelton Johnson, our national parks are providing visi- 
tors with something more profound than memories. 
Without enough funds for the parks, we run the risk of 
losing the experience and knowledge embodied in 
rangers such as Johnson. The National Park System 
has lost hundreds of permanent and seasonal rangers in 
the last few decades. This past year, fewer educational 
programs were offered in many national parks because 
of staffing cuts. Some of the lessons rangers teach and 
the appreciation they bring of the significance of these 
important places that occupy the crossroads of 
American history could be lost forever. 


NPCA’s mission: 

To PROTECT AND ENHANCE AMERICA’S 
National Park System for present 

AND FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Cover; Olympic National Park, Q.T, Luong/Tcrra Galleria Photography 
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'tlrKs rreserp& 

/\m£rLav^s Shfries 


O n September 17, 1862, 23,000 
Americans were killed, wound- 
ed, or declared missing in 
action at the Battle of Antietam. The 
country had never before witnessed 
such carnage on the battlefield, and 
Antietam remains the single bloodiest 
day in American history. 

Although technically a draw, the 
repulse of Confederate General Robert 
E. Lee’s first invasion of the North 
provided President Abraham Lincoln 
with a reason to issue his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. That document 
called for the freeing of all enslaved 
persons in states considered in rebel- 
lion against the federal government. 
In one bold stroke, Lincoln elevated 
the war from a conflict over states 
rights to a struggle to secure basic 
human freedom. That great conflu- 
ence of events, people, and ideologies 
is commemorated to this day at 
Antietam National Battlefield in 
Maryland, a national park. 

National Parks Tell 
America's Stories 

Our national parks are the most sig- 
nificant natural, cultural, and historic 
places on the American landscape. 
Thq^ sing to us of America, telling 
our most important stories. And, just 
as Antietam does, they often occupy 
a strategic place at the crossroads of 


our histoiy, where the individual 
threads of our disparate legacies are 
joined together into the whole cloth 
of one common heritage. 

America’s national parks celebrate the 
core values that make our nation 
strong. In the patriotism and valor of 
civil rights marchers on the Selma to 
Montgomery Freedom Trail, in the 
sacrifice and suffering of the 
Continental Army at Valley Forge, 
and in the determination of John 
Wesley Powell to explore the length 
of the Grand Canyon, we find the 
best exemplars of the American spirit. 
Even though these special places 
occupy an important place in our 
national tapestry, business plan 
research conducted in nearly 100 
national parks between 1998 and 

2004 demonstrates that on average 
national parks operate with only two- 
thirds of the funding they need. This 
amounts to a ^stem-wide shortfall of 
more than $600 million annually. 
Today these special places face this 
operating shortfall largely because of 
increased demands from needs such 
as homeland security and the rising 
cost of benefits and salaries without 
corresponding increases. As the 
House of Representatives recentiy 
stated in its report on the fiscal year 

2005 Interior Appropriations bill: 

“For three years, the Committee has 
been concerned about the absorption 
of pay costs, storm damage, anti- 



America's national parks celebrate 
the core values that make our 


nation strong. A minute man statue 
at Minute Man National Historical 
Park. 


terrorism requirements, competitive 
sourcing activities and other man- 
dates from the Department and the 
Office of Management and Budget for 
which funds have not been provided." 

An estimated $ 1 5 million of the near- 
ly $75 million increase that Congress 
generously obligated to the Park 
Service budget in the final FY05 
spending measure will be absorbed 
by mandated, but previously unfund- 
ed, staff pay increases. 
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In just 12 years, the National Park 
System-described by author Wallace 
Stegner as the best idea America ever 
had— will celebrate its 100th anniver- 
sary. By that anniversary, we must 
commit ourselves to creating a sys- 
tem that sets the highest examples in 
sound management, aggressive 
resource protection, and innovative 
public initiatives. To achieve this 
goal, we must understand the history 
of funding in the national parks and 
work to change some of the chal- 
lenges facing the park system. 

Unfunded Mandates 
Affect Park Units 

Funding Not Keeping Pace with 
Demands 

Park funding is not a new concern. 
Since the establishment of the 
National Fade Service in 1916, man- 
agement staff, concerned citizens, 
and political leaders have struggled to 
determine what appropriate levels of 
funding should be and how to best 
ensure these special places receive the 
support they deserve. As the National 
Park System increased in size, scope, 
and popularity in the eariy 20th cen- 
tury, it became increasingly difficult 
to keep pace with financial and 
maintenance needs. Nonetheless, 


leaders who recognized the value of 
our national paries and their signifi- 
cance to the American people em- 
braced the challenge. From the 
Roosevelt administration’s initiation 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
the Park Restoration and Improve- 
ment Program established and main- 
tained by the Reagan administration, 
the Park Service has benefited from a 
variety of funding initiatives. Why 
then, has the park funding situation 
become so dire in recent years? 

Each of these efforts, although well 
intended, has not been enough to 
keep up with a growing park system 
and changing demands. 

Homeland Security, Natural 
Emergencies, and Unforeseen 
Costs 

The Park Service manages more than 
84 million acres of prime natural 
lands, sensitive historic sites, and cul- 
tural antiquities. It also plays host 
every year to millions of visitors. 
Since 1980, park visitation has grown 
by 40 percent, and Congress has 
added more than three million acres 
and 62 new park units to the 
National Park System. In this same 
period, funding for basic manage- 
ment and protection of park resources 
has fallen far short of the need. 


The primary source of funding for 
park operations is the congressionally 
appropriated operating budget of the 
National Park Service. Although the 
operating budgets of most national 
parks have received increased con- 
gressional appropriations over the 
past several years, unbudgeted costs 
have eaten away at the actual buying 
power of our national parks. The hid- 
den or unforeseen cost of maintain- 
ing national parks includes: 

♦ Unbudgeted increases in salary 
and benefits 

♦ Absorption of homeland security 
related expenses 

♦ Response to and mitigation of nat- 
ural emergencies {such as wild 
fires, floods, hurricanes) and, 

♦ Inflation 

As a result, the small annual increas- 
es, when assessed in real dollar terms, 
amount to flat growth or worse, actu- 
al decreases in the base operations 
budget for parks. In addition, the 
budget process itself must change. It 
currently lacks the flexibility park 
managers must have to apply funds 
where they need them most. 

As the nation approaches the centen- 
nial in 2016, we should commit our- 
selves to creating, by that anniver- 
sary, a well-funded National 
Park System. The world’s 
wealthiest nation has an obli- 
gation to meet this challenge. 
The American people— who 
respect and cherish our 
nation’s parks— deserve noth- 
ing less. 

What follows is a summary of 
the tangible benefits that a 
well funded National Park 
System will provide for the 
American public, examples of 
what that picture would look 
like at two parks, Gettysburg 
National Milltaiy Park and 
Olympic National Park, and a 
guide on how best to achieve 
that goal by 2016. 


Example: Impact of Unfunded Pay Increase on a National Park 

56.250.000 

55.750.000 _ ; : 

55.250.000 

54.750.000 

54.250.000 • 

Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Y^r Year Year 
0123456786 10 

— . Base Funding {average increase of 1.4% added) 

— - Salaries and Benefite (3.0% average COLA added) 


If a park's staffing cost increases 3. 1% annually due to mandated pay increases 
(Cost of Living Adjustment, or COLA) while a park's base operational budget contin- 
ues to rise at a much slower rate ( 1.4% on average), staffing costs will eventually 
consume the park's budget and no funds will be available to cover needs such os 
seasonal rangers, electricity, vehicle leasing, paper, pencils, toilet paper, etc. 
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National Park System 
At a Glance 

♦ 388 units in the National Park 
System, including national parks, 
national historical parks, national 
historic sites, national battle- 
fields, national seashores, na- 
tional memorials, national scenic 
trails, and national recreation 
areas 

♦ More than 84 million acres man- 
aged by the National Park 
Service 

♦ First national park was Yellow- 
stone, created by President Ulys- 
ses S. Grant in 1872 

♦ The National Park Service was 
established in 1916 by President 
Woodrow Wilson 

The Park Service's mission is to 
"promote and regulate the use of the 
federal areas known as national 
parks, monuments, and reserva- 
tions. ..hereinafter specified by such 
means and measures as conform to 
the fundamental purposes of the 
said parks, monuments and reserva- 
tions which purpose is to conserve 
the scenery and the natural and his- 
toric objects and the wildlife therein 
and to provide for the enjoyment of 
the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future 
generations. (16 U.S.C. 1}" 



^LsiOiV ^2.0^6^ 


Imagine a strong, vibrant National Park System in which hundreds 
of thousands of salmon churn the waters of the Elwha River on 
their return journey to Olympic National Park; where every visitor to 
Gettysburg National Military Park can envision the historic, bloody 
battle that turned the tide of the war because the landscape is 
exactly as It was hundreds of years before; and where the 12-hour 
work days of the mill girls who made clothes in textile mills and 
fueled the Industrial Revolution at sites such as Lowell National 
Historic Site would come to life through the stories of rangers. 





The geysers and geothermal pools at Yellowstone National Park, the world's first, helped to inspire 
the country to create a National Park System. 
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The purple mountain majesty of Grand Teton National Rirk. 


A n enhanced National Park 

System could more effectively 
cany on its responsibilities as 
the principal guardian of our natural, 
cultural, and historical legacies. The 
tents used by George Washington’s 
army during the long winter at Valley 
Foi^e would be well maintained in 
perpetuity. Botanists, scientists, and 
maintenance staff would be employed 
in sufficient numbers to rid Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park of 
the invasive pest currently threaten- 
ing the park's ancient hemlocks. And 
the Paric Service would be able to 
afford enough law enforcement 
rangers to safeguard black bears in 
Shenandoah, Indian artifacts at Chaco 
Culture, and barrel cactus at Saguaro 
from greed-driven thieves and poach- 
ers who view these resources as an 
easy way to make a buck. Imagine a 
National Paric System that lives up to 
the vision of its founders as a system 
that would protect our nation’s most 
precious landscapes and representa- 
tions of our history for the enjoyment 
and use unimpaired for future gener- 
ations. 


Sing to us of America: 
Resource Protection in an 
Enhanced National Park 
System 

If the Smithsonian Institution is 
regarded as the nation’s attic, surely 
then the 388 units of the National 
Park System comprise the rest of our 
national house. Our national parks 
are the streets, towns, and communi- 
ties where the country grew up, the 
mountains, valleys, and streams, that 
have challenged explorers and in- 
spired poets, and the battlefields on 
which so many have made the ulti- 
mate sacrifice in the noble effort to 
preserve the ideals of freedom and 
liberty. Our national parks tell a mil- 
lion or more stories, one document, 
petroglyph, geologic formation, or 
historic structure at a time. The prop- 
er preservation and stewardship of 
these natural and cultural resources is 
our obligation and the only way to 
ensure that our national parks con- 
tinue to so beautifully sing to us of 
America. 

In the park system of 2016, the his- 
toric buildings and artifects that rep- 
resent our nation's heritage would be 
protected by and benefit from the 


presence of sound, strategic compre- 
hensive interpretive plans. For exam- 
ple, at Frederick Douglass National 
Historic Site in Washington, D.C., the 
Park Service has taken great pains to 
preserve the interior of the home in 
much the same condition that it 
appeared the day, in 1895, when the 
famous abolitionist, author, and 
women’s rights advocate died. Al- 
though Congress recently appropriat- 
ed nearly $1 million for preservation 
work on the home, the Park Service 
still lacks a sufficient annual budget 
or staff to develop a master plan or 
maintenance schedule for the restora- 
tion of the landscape. This deprives 
visitors of a picture of Douglass' 

Cedar Hill mansion within the con- 
text of the historic Anacostia com- 
munity he called home. A well fund- 
ed Douglass home would have ade- 
quate staff and money to prevent 
such a piecemeal approach. 

The Park Service of 201 6 also would 
have enough money and staff to 
engage in meaningful partnemhips 
with indigenous people, American 
Indians, and diverse representatives 
from communities adjacent to nation- 
al parks. This would enable those 
local experts to assist in telling the 
more complete story of their history 
and of the park. Biscayne National 
Park would, in addition to being the 
world’s premier classroom for marine 
systems and coral reefs, offer insights 
into the lives of the Seminoles and 
Africans who created places of refuge 
in and around what is now the park 
in the 1 7th, 18th. and 19th centuries. 

Our parks also would have the capac- 
ity to conduct annual resource condi- 
tion assessments to better enable the 
Park Service to engage in preventive 
maintenance rather than reacting to a 
never-ending series of crises. By 
2016, the Park Service’s display facili- 
ties would allow for the safe, public 
display (when appropriate) of a ma- 
jority of the cultural artifacts main- 
tained in a park’s collection. Ideally, 
all of the irreplaceable 5,000 pieces of 



correspondence, 2,000 photographs, 
more than 45,000 archival docu- 
ments, battle flags, guidons, and 
other items belonging to the collec- 
tion of Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument would be proper- 
ly protected and available for visitors 
to experience, instead of spilling onto 
office floors or off of file cabinets. All 
storage and display facilities would 
have state-of-the-art fire suppression 
and climate control systems to ensure 
that these valuables are protected 
from disaster. 

An annual assessment also would be 
done in the natural world to keep 
track of the population trends of the 
animals and plants that depend on 
the national parks for survival. This 
task will be much easier when all 
parks have the adequate number of 
staff who can expertly handle inva- 
sive species and biological threats. In 
2016, Shenandoah and Great Smoky 
Mountains will have sufficient re- 
sources to stem the woolly adelgid 
infestation that threatens balsam and 
hemlock forests. Full funding also 
would enable the staff at Shenandoah 
to eradicate the invasive species that 
currently make up 20 percent of all 
plants and to re-hire an air pollution 
specialist in this park that is now 
considered one of the five most pol- 
luted in America. 

Who's Watching the Park: 
Visitor Safety and Resource 
Protection 

Like any city or town, our national 
parks must have law enforcement 
and public safely staff to manage 
traffic, catch criminals, protect prop- 
erty, fight fires, and rescue lost or 
injured visitors. In the national parks, 
this role is expanded somewhat to 
protect endangered wildlife, rare veg- 
etation, priceless artifacts, and his- 
toric buildings. 

Having a presence Is one of the first 
rules of law enforcement. Having 


parit rangers visible and available to 
visitors prevents accidents, crime, and 
resource damage. Yet parte business 
plans in 54 park units show, on aver- 
age, a ftinding shortfell of 42 percent 
for visitor safety services, which has 
led to serious law enforcement 
staffing shortages. 

In 2016, parks would have a suffi- 
cient number of permanent and sea- 
sonal protection rangers to ensure the 
safety of visitors. This means that 
visitors camping in a park’s back- 
country would, at least once during 
their stay, have contact with a ranger 
who could answer questions and 
check backcountry permits. Large 
parks such as Yellowstone and Gla- 
cier would have enough seasonal 
backcountry rangers to monitor 
campsites and trails regularly and 
assess conditions and the effects of 
visitor use. Parks such as Yosemite 
and Sequoia, where an early snow- 
storm in October 2004 trapped many 
hikers and killed two climbers, would 
have the funds to keep their back- 
country rangers on patrol through the 
now-popular fall hiking season. 

In the park system of 2016, the pro- 
tection ranger force would have 


enough staff to protect wildlife, arti- 
facts, and other resources from 
poaching, theft, or vandalism. Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park 
would have a strong ranger field 
presence in remote backcountiy areas 
and along park boundaries to stop 
the ginseng and black bear poachers 
who operate there now. Petrified 
Forest National Park would have the 
staff to monitor and prevent the theft 
of tons of petrified wood and pillag- 
ing of pots and artifacts from ancient 
settlements. 

In this park system, enough staff 
would be available at Bandelier 
National Monument in New Mexico 
to accommodate a temporary reas- 
signment to protect the Statue of 
Liberty because of heightened home- 
land security needs, as well as protect 
its own backcountry archaeological 
sites. 

Park Rangers Lead the 
Way: Visitor Education 
and Interpretation 

In the National Park System of 2016, 
educating visitors about the sites they 
are visiting— either through up-to- 



A ranger talks to park visitors about the mysteries of geysers at Yellowstone. 
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date displays or through well-trained 
rangers-would be among the top pri- 
orities for the Park Service. Paric 
rangers, the symbol of excellence for 
national parks since 1916, are key to 
a top-notch education program. They 
inform the American public about the 
significant stories our national parks 
have to tell and the commanding 
place they occupy at the crossroads 
of our history and culture. 

In 2016, the National Park System 
will have restored the overall number 
of interpreters to pre-FY99 levels, 
reversing the alarming loss of full- 
time and part-time interpretive 
rangers. In more than 50 parks with 
business plans, the average shortfall 
facing educational programming is 
more than 50 percent. In this park 
system, the shortfall would not exist, 
and the Paric Service will have made 
considerable progress toward narrow- 
ing the ratio of interpretive staff to 
park visitors. 

Daily ranger-led walks would be rou- 
tinely available to visitors to learn 
about the natural and cultural treas- 
ures of Yosemite National Park. In 
Shenandoah, the Loft Mountain In- 
formation Center would offer regular 
hours of operation throughout the 
year and would have a full comple- 
ment of Park Service staff and trained 
volunteere to meet public demand. 

All of the school and community 
groups requesting ranger-led pro- 
gramming would receive them rather 
than waiting for years for such a pro- 
gram. School groups requesting such 
a program at Santa Monica Moun- 
tains National Recreation Area out- 
side of Los Angeles must wait up to 
four years; and at Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Historical Park, every three out 
of four requests for such a program is 
denied. In an ideal system, no one 
would be deprived of the wonderful 
experience of participating in a 
ranger-led walk or talk. 


Bringing it into Focus: 

A Vision for a 
Well-Managed Park 

In the park system of 2016, park 
managers of every rank and position 
have a firm grasp of park system 
laws, regulations, and policies and 
are trained in the art of professional 
management. Senior managers in the 
field, in regional offices, and in 
Washington, D.C., possess a refined 
and tested understanding of financial 
and personnel management, organi- 
zational planning, media relations, 
and negotiation and conflict resolu- 
tion. All park managers understand 
the importance of developing com- 
prehensive and realistic park business 
plans and the mechanics of using 
such a plan. 

In 2016, responsibility for developing 
financial strategies will reside with 
high-level business managers who are 
conversant with generally accepted 
accounting principles and are capable 
of managing the business affairs of a 
national park as they relate to con- 
tracting, partnerships, outreach to 
local stakeholders, and active cultiva- 
tion of relationships productive to the 
park and aligned with the Park Ser- 
vice's mission and goals. 

Field managers would be empowered 
to work effectively in their park unit 
using management and administra- 
tive systems and tools that are con- 
sistent, unified, and designed for 
effective park management. 

The most senior professional and 
political management will foster and 
encourage a culture of growth that 
rewards creativity and performance, 
transparency of decision-making, and 
active outreach to stakeholders, and 
acknowledges that professional 
growth is obtained equally from suc- 
cess and well-managed failure. 

In addition, an improved Park Service 
budget process would give park man- 




The shadow of a statue on a barn at 
Gettysburg National Military Park. 


agers greater flexibility in how their 
money is allocated. Operational 
accounts would be clearly separated 
from construction and maintenance 
accounts. An ideal Park Service oper- 
ations budget would allow flexibility, 
while ensuring that parks have suffi- 
cient staff to perform all core func- 
tions. An improved budget process 
would enable parks to balance their 
permanent, full-time employees, sea- 
sonal or term employees, contractors, 
partner oiganizations, and volunteers 
to meet staffing requirements that 
usually shift seasonally. 

Business Relationships, 
Partnerships. Volunteerism, 
and Philanthropy 

A successful management environ- 
ment in a park will incorporate 
strategies for the efficient and appro- 
priate engagement of concessionaires, 
partner organizations, gateway com- 
munities, volunteers, and philanthro- 
pies. Throughout its history, the Park 
Service has actively engaged in a 


variety of relationships that enhance 
its ability to do its work. In 2016, 
these relationships would continue, 
and paric managers would have the 
staff and expertise to manage them 
appropriately. 

Conc^ionaires 

The Park Service has relied on private 
sector contractors-concessionaires- 
to provide necessary and appropriate 
visitor accommodations, food, gifts, 
gas, and other commercial services 
for visitors in the parks. 

For a generation, NPCA led the fight 
to bring concessions operations in 
national paries in line with standard 
operations for concessions outside of 
the parks. In 1998, the Concessions 
Policy Act finally passed, and since 
that time the Park Service has put its 
own management of these business 
contracts on a more solid basis. The 
1998 statute allows the Park Service, 
for the first time, to charge an appro- 
priate franchise fee for the privilege 
of operating in a national park, retain 
these franchise fees, and put the fees 
back to work to support improved 
visitor services and concession evalu- 
ations and business operations. The 
Park Service is making extensive use 
of contractors to support its conces- 


sions programs— firms with extensive 
business, accounting, and hospitality 
industry expertise. 

In 2016, any well-managed park with 
extensive concession-run operations 
will have an appropriate number of 
experienced and well-trained conces- 
sion business managers on staff to 
develop and monitor concession con- 
tracts that promote each parks’ visitor 
service and resource protection goals, 
are fair to both the park and conces- 
sionaires, and help support parks’ 
management of visitor services and 
concessionaires. 

Volunteers 

Because of their vast popularity, the 
national parks readily attract scores 
of volunteers. Parks use retirees as 
campground hosts, college under- 
graduates for useful resource man- 
agement projects, and high school 
students for trail work. Many parks 
would be hard pressed to open their 
visitor centers without volunteers. 

In 2016, every park should have a 
full cadre of volunteers to support its 
full contingent of career staff. 
Volunteers require recruitment, train- 
ing, and supervision. As a result, their 
labor is not free. Efforts of groups. 


such as the USA Freedom Corps and 
the resui^ence of Take Pride in 
America with its 80,000 volunteers in 
our parks, provide a great example of 
how working with volunteers can 
work well. But volunteers should sup- 
plement and not supplant full-time 
experienced employees 

Partnerships, Gateway 
Communities 

Partnerships between the Park Service 
and non-govemmental organizations 
and municipal governments have a 
history of adding value to the 
National Park System, but good, 
appropriate partnerships depend on 
Park Service staff having an adequate 
level of skill, training, and knowledge 
to develop effective relationships with 
outside organizations. Here are some 
examples of partnerships that have 
benefited the park system over time. 

For nearly 50 years, the Student 
Conservation Association has recruit- 
ed, trained, and, in some cases, super- 
vised park volunteers to carry out 
millions of hours of hard and useful 
park work. It is one of the Park 
Service’s most successful partner- 
ships. 

Cooperating associations operate 
bookstores in park visitor centers, and 
on-line, offering visitors a full range 
of educational materials about each 
park and about the system as a 
whole. The cooperating associations 
donate millions of dollars each year 
to the Park Service in support of park 
interpretation and education pro- 
grams. 

Some national parks have had great 
success building partnerships with 
local gateway communities. One 
example is Springdale, Utah, just out- 
side Zion National Park. Park man- 
agers at Zion worked alongside local 
leaders to find a solution to chronic 
traffic jams on the main road. 
Together, they developed a town/park 
transportation system that both visi- 



Volunteers pitch in to fix up a building at Olympic. 
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toR and residents can use, eliminat- 
ing the traffic problem in the park. 

In 2016, field managers of every rank 
will understand that parks exist not 
in isolation, but as a functional part 
of a broader community of resource 
protection, historic preservation, and 
education, as well as a critical part of 
local communities and local econo- 
mies. Managers will express this 
understanding in their daily activities 
and outreach to partners who can 
help support park goals, ftmctional 
professionals and local leaders. As a 
result of this outreach, managers will 
be able to solve park challenges and 
problems with creative, dynamic, and 
appropriate strategies. 

Philanthropy 

More than 40 years ago. Congress 
chartered the National Park 


Foundation, a private-sector, 
fundraising partner for the parks. 
Today, NPF generates more than $20 
million annually for a wide array of 
national park projects, including 
restoration, maintenance, resource 
management, research, and educa- 
tion. 

In addition, individual parks have 
benefited greatly from the advent of 
independent, locally based park- 
focused philanthropies, including 
such organizations as the Friends of 
Acadia or the Yosemite Fund, which 
annually raise millions in private 
funds to support specific park pro- 
grams or projects. 

These non-profit fund-raising part- 
ners are generally a great benefit to 
the Paric Service in carrying out its 
mission and providing the agency the 



ability to achieve an extra measure of 
excellence in resource preservation 
and visitor education, among other 
things. 

In 2016, philanthropies and park 
friends groups will provide the Park 
Service with support that enriches 
and enhances core park programs. 

The Park Service will manage its pri- 
vate fund-raising partnerships in such 
a manner that the agency does not 
concede its authority and standards 
by accepting funds for projects it nei- 
ther requested nor wants. Funding 
partners will seek donations only for 
projects and programs that the Park 
Service has directly agreed or re- 
quested are appropriate targets for 
private support, and for projects that 
have been vetted above the park 
level, so that projects approved at the 
park level have the understanding 
and support at higher levels of the 
agency. Congress and the administra- 
tion would not offeet or reduce direct 
appropriations against private funds. 
Private funds should supplement, not 
supplant federal appropriations. 

Model Parks 

Olympic National Park in Washington 
and Gettysburg National Military 
Park in Pennsylvania are two of the 
most heavily visited and well-loved 
units of our National Park System. 
These paries are icons in a system that 
preserves our most significant sites 
and most spectacular landscapes, yet 
the Park Service’s ability to effective- 
ly manage and protect these two 
parks as well as many others is hand- 
icapped by the chronic shortfall of 
funds. But what if both parks had the 
funds they needed? The following 
case studies illustrate the substantial 
return on investment that adequate 
funding of Olympic and Gettysburg 
would provide the American public. 


A ranger tells visitors about the people who built and lived in the cliff 
dwellings at Mesa Verde National Park. 
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Geography wos a key factor in determining how the Battle of 
Gettysburg was fought and why the North ultimately prevailed. Little 
Round Top, Devil's Den, the Peach Orchard, and copse of trees, or 
dense forest, where the Confederacy reached its "high-water mark" on 
July 3, 1863, influenced the outcome of the fighting as much as any 
general or private. 

Today, visitors can almost hear the thunderous roar of the more than 
1 50,000 soldiers who clashed on these Pennsylvania farm fields over 
the course of three days, see the blur of blue and gray uniforms and 
the clouds of gun smoke from firing cannons and hear the screams of 
dying men and horses. 



At Gettysburg, the landscape has been preserved so that visitors can almost 
hear the roar of soldiers and see the clouds of smoke from firing cannons. 


T he same granite boulders mark 
the fields where thousands of 
soldiers died. In addition the 
trees, lichen, moss, and fence lines 
have been painstakingly reconstruct- 
ed so that any visitor standing here 
sees exactly what those thousands of 
soldiers saw as they anxiously await- 
ed orders in their heavy wool uniforms 
in the steaming heat of a July day. 

Full funding for the park’s acquisition 
of in-holdings will ensure that the 
sightline of this most hallowed 
ground is unmarred by motels and 
fast-food restaurants, and other un- 
welcome intrusions at a site where 
the tide of our bloodiest war began to 
turn against the Confederates, and 
where President Abraham Lincoln 
gave his famous address that conse- 
crated these grounds. 

In 201 6, visitors to Gettysburg would 
begin their tour at a museum and vi- 
sitor center that would be hidden 
from view behind Cemetery Ridge. 
Modem visitors will be able to retrace 
the steps of Pickett’s Virginians as 
they charged the Union lines along 
Cemetery Ridge spurred on by the 
shouts of their commanders that “Home 
boys! Home is beyond those hills!” 

The Gettysburg of 2016 would have 
40 miles of new fence line, and 571 
acres cleared of trees and vegetation 
that did not exist at the time of the 
battle. And behind the scenes, all of 
the historic structures remaining on 
the battlefield would be equipped 


with state-of-the-art fire suppression 
systems, ensuring that the places so 
important to the story of this battle 
remain protected well into the next 
centuiy. A well funded park would 
have a full complement of 53 mainte- 
nance employees to ensure that the 
landscape retains its 1863 appear- 
ance. 

The new visitor center would safely 
accommodate the 700,000-piece 
archival coilection-that includes a 
note written by a Confederate soldier 
on a heart-shaped card and addressed 
to Mr. Yankee, a resident of Gettys- 
burg. The cards says the soldier killed 
a goose and took one pair of stock- 
ings from the house during the battle. 
This, the soldier points out, was much 
less damage than that inflicted by a 
Yank on his home in Fredericksburg. 

A majority of these extraordinary 
pieces would be displayed in the cen- 
ter that would contain classrooms in 
which some of the 46 interpretive 
rangers would tell the incredible story 
of the battle to thousands of visitors 
and schoolchildren. A complement of 
trained volunteers would work in the 
visitor center, conduct tours, and lead 
educational programs, making it pos- 
sible for the park to offer ranger-led 
activities to all visitors and students 
who request them. The Park Service 
would work with townsfolk in the 
Borough of Gettysburg to develop 
educational materials and programs 
highlighting the role of civilians dur- 
ing the three-day battle. 

The restored Gettysburg Cyclorama 
painting— a dramatic 360-degree re- 
creation of the battle scene-would 
remain the centerpiece of a revamped 
museum where displays would focus 
on explaining the battle within the 
larger context of American history. 

As a part of the park's comprehensive 
interpretive plan, the new exhibits 
would focus on telling the history of 
the battle from the perspective of 
individual civilians and combatants, 
giving visitors a more personalized 


view of how the battle affected the 
lives of participants and witnesses, 
and changed the course of American 
history. 

Friends groups and volunteers would 
continue to play a significant role in 
2016. They would assist the Park 
Service in the rehabilitation of the 
Little Round Top visitor center, in 
covering the cost of an expanded 
park shuttle bus system, and in estab- 


lishing an interpretive legacy pro- 
gram providing paid internships for 
college students pursuing degrees in 
historic preservation, landscape archi- 
tecture, or other related fields. An 
increase in volunteers would allow 
the park to expand its “Adopt-a-posi- 
tion program” through which groups 
take responsibility for the annual 
maintenance of a stone wall or field 
used by Union or Confederate forces 
during the battle. 


What We Gain from Full Funding at Gettysburg: 

In 2002, park staff and business plan analysts released the Gettysburg National 
Military Park/Eisenhower National Historic Site Business Plan. The report 
revealed a troubling combined annual operating shortfall for both parks of 
$3.56 million. The Gettysburg Business Plan highlighted five functional areas 
where the gaps between available and required funding were significant and on 
the increase. The operations most adversely affected are resource protection, 
facility operations, and visitor experience. 

Taken as a whole this lack of sufficient operating funds impedes the ability of 
the Park Service to preserve and protect the resources at Gettysburg “unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future generations.” In operational terms, full fund- 
ing for Gettysburg would enable the park to; 

♦ Expand education and interpretive programs to meet public demand. 

♦ Fully restore the historic Gettysbuig Cyclorama painting. 

♦ Hire a cannon preservation specialist to finish restoring the park’s 410 Civil 
War cannon and oversee the cyclic maintenance of cannon carriages and gun 
tubes. 

♦ Employ a volunteer coordinator to properly manage partnerships with con- 
stituents, “friends groups,” and volunteers. 

♦ Eliminate the 40-person staffing shortfalls across the five key operational 
areas by adding the requisite number of historians, archivists, landscape 
preservationists, and interpretive rangers, as identified in the Gettysburg 
Business Plan, to effectively protect and enhance the park. 

♦ Add modem fire suppression systems to the park’s historic buildings. 

♦ Remove the last non-historic structures from the battlefield. 

♦ Repair and rehabilitate the David Wills House for use as a Lincoln Museum 
as a part of the effort to extend interpretive programming into the Borough 
of Gettysburg. 

♦ Establish natural and cultural resource inventory and monitoring. 

♦ Rehabilitate the visitor use area at Little Round Top. 

♦ Implement a shuttle bus service to reduce or eliminate the threat heavy vehi- 
cle use poses to park resources. 
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To look fomard at Olympic Notional Park, we 
need first to look backward. Imagine a scene 
from the late 1 800s, when members of the Lower 
Elwha Klallam Tribe gathered by the dozens at 
the mouth of the Elwha River to catch some of 
the thousands of salmon that migrated from the 
Pacific each spring and fall to spawn in the trib- 
utaries and streams ofOiympic National Park. 


T he Elwha once was one of the 
most productive salmon streams 
on the West Coast supporting 
nearly 400,000 coho, pink, chum, and 
sockeye salmon, steelhead, and 
mighty chinook salmon that some- 
times topped 100 pounds. But those 
prodigious runs halted some 90 years 
ago, when a dam was built a mere 
4.9 miles upstream from the Elwha’s 
mouth, blocking passage. A second 
dam, the Glines Canyon Dam com- 
pleted in 1926, further severed the 
river from its once-close ties to the 
Pacific Ocean. 



Olympic protects one of the few temperate rainforests 
in the world. 


In just a few years, that is scheduled 
to change. The two dams are slated 
for removal by 2007, and although it 
could take as long as 30 years for the 
river to fully recover-the promise 
that the fish will return to once again 
feed the tribe as well as bears, eagles, 
martens, weasels, and countless other 
creatures is a sign that this ecosystem 
could return to its glory days of the 
19th century. 


At Olympic, salmon link together the 
mountains, forests, coast, and sea. 

The park contains 3,550 linear miles 
of stream, including 300 miles of 
river and 3,250 miles of creek. 
Together with the park’s lakes, these 
waters are now home to 29 native 
fresh water fish species, including at 
least 54 unique populations of Pacific 
salmon and steelhead. 

A restored Olympic National Park 
would sustain healthy populations of 
salmon in the Elwha, Hoh, and 
Queets rivers as well as native, high- 
elevation vegetation in the moun- 
tains. These plants would be flourish- 
ing in the park thanks to the removal 
of the non-native mountain goats. 

As the salmon return to the park, so 
do the rituals and festivals once 
enjoyed by the Lower Elwha Klellam 


Tribe. By 2016, Native American cul- 
ture and heritage will be fully inte- 
grated into the park’s education pro- 
grams and enhanced by the direct 
involvement of native peoples in 
Olympic’s outreach programs. The 
Makah Tribe’s Museum and Cultural 
Center will offer park visitors superb 
opportunities to learn about contem- 
porary and historic Indian life on the 
Olympic Peninsula. The park’s visitors 
would learn of the importance of the 
Olympic Peninsula to native peoples 
from well-trained park staff and vol- 
unteers. 

By 2016, the gray wolf would be suc- 
cessfully reintroduced, keeping herds 
of the coastal Roosevelt elk in check, 
and the Park Service’s biologists and 
other scientists would track the 
progress of wolves, salmon, and 
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native plants and know exactly what 
and how many species depended on 
the park. 

By 2016, Olympic would have 
enough staff to regularly maintain 
the park’s 600 miles of backcountry 
trails and protect the park from 
poachers and its visitors from harm. 
The Park Service also would have 
launched an effective program to 
protect the park's petroglyphs from 
vandalism. Encroachment on the park 
borders would no longer be an issue, 
because boundaries would be 
enhanced and the park would be 
large enough to support migratory 
populations of animals. 

Visitors would be able to tour the 
park's historic buildings, including 
Lake Crescent Lodge where President 
Franklin Roosevelt stayed during a 
1937 visit, and understand their sig- 
nificance to the park’s history. 

Visitors also would understand— 
thanks to well-funded research and 
archaeological investigation-the his- 
tory and importance of the park’s 
archaeological sites, including one of 
an Ozette village that may once have 
been one of the largest whaling vil- 
lages south of Alaska. 


What We Gain from Full Funding at Olympic; 

In Olympic National Park’s business plan released in 2002, park managers and 
business plan analysts identified an annual operational funding shortfall of $6.6 
million and a large staffing gap that is harming the park’s ability to excel in 
areas such as visitor services, education, trail maintenance, historical and scien- 
tific research, and resource protection. Since that time, the funding and staffing 
gap has grown wider. This shortfell at Olympic contributes to the more than 
$600 million operations budget shortfall systemwide that has caused a severe 
staffing shortage throughout the park system. Moreover, NPCA’s State of the 
Parks® report on Olympic rates the park’s overall stewardship capacity as poor 
and ties the problem directly to funding and staffing issues. If the park were on 
a stronger financial footing, Olympic’s managers could realize the vision pre- 
sented here. In more operational terms, appropriate funding levels would enable 
the park to: 

♦ Conduct ranger-led campfire talks seven nights a week at all six park 
amphitheaters during the summer season. 

♦ Extend hours at Port Angeles, Hoh, and Hurricane Ridge visitor centers. 

♦ Increase the number of “roving rangers” who meet visitors on park trails to 
provide informal interpretation. 

♦ Maintain trails and have enough staff to respond to trail obstructions like 
fallen trees and mudslides. 

♦ Hire five fisheries and marine biologists to monitor and manage the park’s 
vast aquatic, riverine, and marine resources. 

♦ Conduct a ranger-led snowshoe program for fifth grade classes from the 
region. 

♦ Better protect coastal archaeological sites and public education about archae- 
ological resources in the park, such as ancient petroglyphs. 

♦ Develop visitor and school education programs on the process and results of 
dam removal of the Elwah and Glines Canyon dams. 

♦ Keep more than 100 historic structures in good condition and open to the 
public and available to teach park visitors about local history and culture. 

♦ Improve public access to the park’s museum collection and archives so that 
citizens and academics can better research the region’s history. 
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Visitors at Grand Canyon enjoy the extraordinary vistas and create memories 
fora lifetime. 



H omeland security costs, natu- 
ral disasters, inflation, and an 
expanded park system are all 
contributing factors to the chronic 
funding shortfall that affects our 
national parks. Although these chal- 
lenges are great, they are not insur- 
mountable. If Congress and the 
administration make an adequate 
investment in preserving these most 
special places, then America’s nation- 
al parks will continue to protect our 
natural and cultural heritage, educate 
and inspire the American public, and 
enchant visitors from around the 
world. 

To achieve the vision of a vibrant, 
well-funded National Park System, 
NPCA recommends that: 

♦ The president’s budget and 
Congress increase by more than 
$600 million, after inflation, the 
annual base operations budget for 
the national parks by FY09; 

♦ Congressional budget and appro- 
priations allocations for Interior- 
related programs be sufficient to 
enable the Interior appropriations 
subcommittee to fund the parks’ 
needs. 

♦ Congress and the administration 
should, before the centennial of 
the National Park System, elimi- 
nate the large and growing non- 
transportation portion of the main- 
tenance backlog by reducing it 10 


percent per year based on 2004 
estimates; 

Congress pass the bipartisan 
National Park Centennial Act to 
facilitate elimination of the main- 
tenance backlog and the annual 
operating deficit, and to bolster the 
protection of key cultural and nat- 
ural resources within the parks; 

The president’s budget and Con- 
gress significantly reduce the trans- 
portation portion of the mainte- 
nance backlog by increasing the 
annual appropriation of the Park 
Roads and Parkways program to 
$450 million through the reautho- 
rization of the Transportation Equi- 
ty Act for the 21st Century CTEA- 
21). Any remaining transportation 
backlog would be eliminated 
through the ultimate reauthoriza- 
tion of whatever Congress passes in 


sbc years. Insufficient funding for 
alternative transportation systems 
such as transit systems and bike 
and pedestrian trails are met 
through the establishment in the 
TEA-21 reauthorization of a Transit 
in the Parks program that provides 
at least $90 million annually for 
fund constmction, operation and 
maintenance of such systems; 

The president and Congress 
encourage responsible budgeting 
within the national parks by 
ensuring that all national park 
units have completed business 
plans within four years; 

Congress should make permanent 
the Recreation Fee Demonstration 
Program, which can annually 
provide as much as $ 1 50 million 
in needed resources to the national 
parks. 
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A ll of the steps listed on the 

previous page address impor- 
tant pieces of the park-fund- 
ing problem. If enacted into law, 
these bills would make significant 
contributions to eliminating the park 
system maintenance backlog and 
would help bridge part of the opera- 
tional funding gap. Other actions are 
necessary to improve the protection 
and management of our national 
paries, but the chronic shortfall in 
funding presents a challenge to park 
managem that impedes progress on 
many other fronts. A well funded 
National Park System will empower 
park managers to perform the duties 
expected of them by all Americans. 


Since the park system’s inception, we 
have added nearly 400 units, includ- 
ing all of the Civil War battlefields, 
Everglades National Parle, Statue of 
Liberty and Ellis Island National 
Memorial, and most recently— the 
Flight 93 Memorial. These places pre- 
serve our shared history, our most 
soaring moments of achievement, as 
well as some of our most sorrowful 
and shameful episodes. 

The legislation that created the Na- 
tional Park Service on August 25, 1916, 
included some lofty language. The 
legislation signed by President Wood- 
row Wilson said that “these areas 
derive increased national dignity and 


recognition of their superb environ- 
mental quality through their inclu- 
sion joindy with each other in one 
National Park System preserved and 
managed for the benefit and inspira- 
tion of all people of die United States...” 

The reasons for including these sites 
in the National Park System are no 
less meaningful today, but as the cen- 
tennial approaches, we should recom- 
mit ourselves, through this well- 
thought out plan, to fund the parks at 
an appropriate level, and to preserve 
the parks, as President Teddy Roose- 
velt said, “for your children, your 
children’s children, and all who come 
after you.” 



National parks preserve our shared history and our most soaring moments. These sites are no less inspiring 
today. We should recommit ourselves to maintain and restore these treasures for the benefit of all. 
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Some friends enjoy a picnic in a park. 
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Protecting Parks for 
Future generations® 


National Parks Conservation Association 
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Phone: 202-223-6722 Fax: 202-659-0650 www.npca.org 

Since 1919, the nonpartisan National Parks Conservation Association has been the leading voice of the American people 
in protecting and enhancing our National Park System. NPCA, its members, and partners work together to protect the 
park system and preserve our nation’s natural, historical, and cultural heritage for generations to come. 
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Mr. SOUDER. Thank you for your testimony. 
Mr. Moore. 


STATEMENT OF GREG MOORE 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the invita- 
tion to testify today about the work of the Golden Gate National 
Parks Conservancy and our role at the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area. 

Like Many Americans, especially those of my generation, my love 
of the national parks began with family visits as a child and I was 
honored to begin my professional career with the National Park 
Service as a park ranger in 1974. Since then I have devoted my en- 
tire career to the national park system, both working for the Na- 
tional Park Service and now as executive director of a nonprofit 
support group, the Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy. 

Since our inception in 1981, we have provided nearly $80 million 
of support to national park projects and programs here at the Gold- 
en Gate National Recreation Area. The Parks Conservancy is 1 of 
over 100 similar nonprofit organizations nationally, known as 
Friends groups or cooperating associations, working to support the 
mission of the National Park Service. 

Among other things, the Parks Conservancy works alongside the 
National Park Service and here at the Presidio with the Presidio 
Trust to ensure that our Bay Area national parks are a philan- 
thropic priority for our community. Our role is to open direct and 
active channels through which Americans can contribute time and 
charitable gifts to augment the critical work of our Federal part- 
ners. As a result, the San Francisco Bay Area community continues 
to show tremendous generosity and volunteerism to these parks. 

Working here at Golden Gate, along with my three decades of 
professional involvement with our national parks, I have observed 
a few key factors which I think are relevant to the committee’s re- 
view of the national park system and the Centennial Act legisla- 
tion. 

First, as you know, Americans love their national parks, believe 
in their intrinsic value and are willing to be generous to help pre- 
serve and enhance them. 

The American ethic of charity and volunteerism has made a re- 
markable impact on our national parks. In addition to the more 
than $100 million provided annually in philanthropic support, last 
year, 140,000 volunteers donated 5 million hours to the national 
parks at a value estimated at $85 million. What motivates this 
level of commitment? 

Few things inspire Americans like the immense beauty and na- 
ture and the historical poignancy of our national parks. Our na- 
tional parks are an American idea, and as you have suggested Mr. 
Chairman, the “soul of America” where we see the inherent beauty, 
nature and heritage of our country reflected. Americans under- 
stand that national parks require not only the care and investment 
of the National Park Service, but their direct support and involve- 
ment as well. 

Throughout the park system, whether at Golden Gate, Yosemite, 
the Arizona Memorial, Yellowstone or Rocky Mountain, philan- 
thropic projects have been inspired by visionary National Park 
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Service leaders, implemented by effective and eloquent nonprofit 
partners, and funded by generous donors. 

As one example, here at the Golden Gate, our organization 
worked directly with the National Park Service, to bring $34 mil- 
lion of support to restore Crissy Field at the Presidio. But this gen- 
erosity of time and money can only occur when a substantial Fed- 
eral foundation is in place to receive and nurture public support 
and care for those investments. 

Organizations like ours work closely with the National Park 
Service and here with the Presidio Trust to understand the agen- 
cy’s priorities and chart a strategic course in unison. The Conser- 
vancy helps our Federal partners recognize which of their priorities 
are likely to appeal to donors and we work together to ensure that 
donor-supported projects and programs are operationally and finan- 
cially sustainable. 

The philanthropic results depend upon Park Service commit- 
ment, professionalism, knowledge, and active staff presence in our 
parks. These capacities, and the Federal funding to support them, 
are essential to philanthropy working in a dynamic and effective 
way. 

To make projects like Crissy Field meaningful to the community 
that supports them requires not only executing these park trans- 
formations, but also an ongoing commitment to preserve over time 
what has been transformed together. To sum up on this point, if 
donors give, they want to be assured that the National Park Serv- 
ice can care for the very improvements that their contributions 
made possible. 

Finally, Americans do not what their generosity to actually erode 
or replace the Federal funding commitments. Americans do not see 
their philanthropic support as a substitute for the role of the Na- 
tional Park Service or as a replacement for funding provided 
through tax dollars. Philanthropic donors do not have the interest, 
the expertise, or the capacity to substitute for these vital Federal 
responsibilities. 

Increasingly, donors are asking that their contributions be con- 
tingent upon assurances that future park budgets will be there to 
preserve and care for the improvements that their gifts have made 
possible. So solid operating budgets and Federal capital investment 
are key ingredients to our success in bringing outside support to 
these parks. 

The healthiest public-private partnerships are preserved through 
an appropriate balance of investment. Many park budgets are 
stretched, with infrastructure repairs occurring over many years 
and even basic services strained. But these functions cannot be 
supported solely through philanthropy. In the words of my col- 
league, Ken Olson, who leads a very successful Friends of Acadia 
National Park, “Friends groups are here to provide a margin of ex- 
cellence for our parks, not the margin of survival.” 

The Centennial Act would provide vital relief to this straining 
balance and set a specific timeframe for bringing parks back in bal- 
ance, bringing things back in balance for our national parks. We 
commend you, Mr. Chairman, for conceiving of and introducing this 
bill. By ensuring revenue streams that help fund the needs of our 
national parks, the Centennial Act can build a profound public con- 
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fidence that the National Park Service, as the steward of our Na- 
tion’s heritage, will continue to lead the way in preserving these 
places for future generations. 

To conclude, philanthropy and volunteerism are, and will con- 
tinue to be, essential and positive forces in achieving the mission 
of the National Park Service. These forces will grow in scale and 
impact if Americans know that their contributions will be effec- 
tively stewarded by the National Park Service and if they are 
treated with sincere appreciation as they donate time and re- 
sources. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify. I look for- 
ward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Moore follows:] 
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Greg Moore: Testimony to the Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Reform 
Monday, November 28, 2005, 3:00pm 

Mr. Chairman and honorable committee members, thank you for the invitation to testify today about the 
Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy and our role at the Golden Gate National Recreation Area. 

My name is Greg Moore. I am the Executive Director of the Parks Conservancy and I have been with 
the organization for over two decades. My love of national parks began in 1974 when I was hired as a 
National Park Service ranger. Since then I have devoted my entire professional career to our national 
parks, both with the National Park Service and now as the executive director of a nonprofit support 
group, the Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy. 

The Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy is a nonprofit membership organization that works to 
preserve the Golden Gate National Recreation Area, to enhance the experiences of park visitors, and to 
engage community members in conserving the parks for the future. Since our inception in 1981, the 
Parks Conservancy has provided nearly $80 million of support to national park projects and programs. 

The Parks Conservancy is one of over 100 similar nonprofit organizations nationally, known as friends 
groups or cooperating associations, working to support the mission of the National Park Service. These 
organizations, including the National Park Foundation, promote philanthropy and volunteerism for our 
parks. In our case, we also actively manage supporting education, visitor services, interpretive, 
conservation and park improvement programs. 

Here at Golden Gate, we have parklands that are have been recognized as nationally and internationally 
significant for their scenery, historic landmarks, and natural history. Each year, millions of visitors from 
across the country and around the world visit these parks, including Alcatraz, Muir Woods, the Marin 
Headlands or the Presidio. The total visitation of these parks now totals over 1 5 million people per year. 

Parks are deeply restorative places and national parks are among the most cherished, inspiring awe and 
humility. Urban parks are doubly important as places that provide solitude and an escape from dense 
and frenetic urban life as well as a civic meeting ground for recreation, restoration, and ongoing 
stewardship. The Golden Gate National Recreation Area is a magical constellation of places - thought 
provoking and peaceful, expansive and dramatic - all eminently accessible to a densely populated 
metropolitan area. The Parks Conservancy works alongside the National Park Service to ensure that 
these places remain a philanthropic priority, open and accessible, with ample opportunities to enjoy 
them, to learn from them, and to contribute to their restoration and improvement. 

Additionally, the San Francisco Bay Area community continues to show tremendous generosity and 
volunteerism to our national parks at the Golden Gate. At the Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy, 
our role is to open direct and active channels through which Americans can contribute their time and 
charitable gifts to augment the critical work of the National Park Service and Presidio Trust. 

In my three decades of work with our national parks, I have observed a variety of key factors relevant to 
your Committee’s review of the National Park System and the Centennial Act legislation. 

First, Americans love their national parks, believe in their intrinsic value and are willing to be 
generous to help preserve and enhance them. 
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The American ethic of charity and volunteerism has made a remarkable impact on our national parks. In 
addition to more than $100 million in annual philanthropic support, last year 140,000 voltmteers donated 
5 million hours to the national parks at a value of $85.9 million'. What motivates this level of 
commitment? 

Few things inspire Americans like the immense natural and physical beauty and the historical poignancy 
of national parks. We understand that national parks require not only the care and investment of the 
National Park Service, but our direct support and involvement as well. Americans entrust the National 
Park Service to lead the protection and stewardship of these cherished places and, in effect, to be the 
ultimate caretaker of our nation’s heritage. Throughout the National Park system, whether at Golden 
Gate, Yosemite, the USS Arizona Memorial, Yellowstone, or Rocky Mountain National Park, 
philanthropic projects have been inspired by visionary Park Service leadership, implemented by 
effective and eloquent nonprofit partners, and funded by generous donors. 

Here in the San Francisco Bay Area, community members share a very strong connection to the Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area and recently contributed $34 million for the restoration of Crissy Field, a 
former army airfield in the Presidio on the shore of San Francisco Bay. A lead gift of $18 million by the 
Evelyn and Walter Haas, Jr. Fund, followed by a major public campaign of the Parks Conservancy, 
rallied the community behind this project. Over 2,000 gifts and 3,200 volunteers transformed this 
national park site. Today, these donors and volunteers retain their commitment and generosity to our 
parks. 

Second, this generosity of time and money can only occur when a substantial National Park 
Service foundation is in place to receive and nurture public support and care for those 
investments. 

Organizations like the Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy work very closely with the National 
Park Service and Presidio Tmst to understand their priorities and to chart our strategic course in unison. 
The Conservancy helps our federal partners recognize which of its priorities are likely to have donor 
appeal, and we work together to ensure that donor-supported projects and programs are operationally 
and financially sustainable. 

These philanthropic results depend upon Park Service and Presidio Trust commitment, professionalism, 
knowledge, and active staff presence in our parks. These capacities are essential to philanthropy 
working in a dynamic and effective way. 

To make projects like Crissy Field meaningful to the community that supports them requires not only 
executing park transformations, but also an ongoing commitment to preserve over time what has been 
transformed and restored together. Federal operating funds can be leveraged with volunteer support in 
this long-term stewardship. As one example, each year over 15,000 people donate over 350,000 hours 
of volunteer time to preserve park habitat, lead interpretive tours and support education programs for 
children throughout the Golden Gate National Recreation Area. 

To sum up on this point, if donors give, they want to be assured that the NFS can care for the 
improvements their contributions made possible. 

Third, Americans do not want their generosity to actually erode or replace the federal funding 
commitments. 


’ National Park Service, Volunteers-In-Parks 
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Americans do not see their philanthropic support as a substitute for the role of the National Park Service 
or as a replacement for the funding provided through their tax dollars. Donors and volunteers are keenly 
aware of the Park Service role and follow its lead in addressing park needs and enhancements. 
Philanthropic donors do not have the interest, expertise, or capacity to substitute for vital federal 
responsibilities. Increasingly donors are also making their contributions contingent on the assurance 
that park budgets will be there to preserve and care for the park improvements that their gifts make 
possible. In fact, removing or diminishing federal funds when donor dollars are available would be a 
major disincentive to giving and a serious, perhaps lethal blow to the future of national park 
philanthropy. So, solid operating budgets are key ingredient to our success in bringing outside support 
to these parks. 

Speaking at a recent conference on partnerships for public lands, David Rockefeller Jr., philanthropist 
and former vice chair of the National Park Foundation, stressed the important distinction between 
federal and philanthropic roles in our national parks. Our mission, he said, is “not to build roads or 
employee housing units, nor to build or maintain infrastructure, but to create strong connections between 
visitor and place.” He called this distinction the “Bright Line” between federal responsibility and 
private opportunity. 

The healthiest public-private partnerships are preserved through an appropriate balance of investment. 
Many park budgets are stretched - with infrastructure repairs occurring over many years and even basic 
services strained. But these are not functions to be supported through philanthropy. In the words of my 
colleague, Ken Olson, who leads Friends of Acadia, “friends groups are here to provide the margin of 
excellence, not the margin of survival” for our parks. 

The Centennial Act would provide vital relief to this straining balance and we commend the Chairman 
for his introduction of this bill. By ensuring revenue streams that help fund maintenance and operating 
needs of national parks, the Centennial Act can build a profound public confidence that the National 
Park Service - as the stewards of our nation’s heritage - will continue to lead the way in preserving 
these places for future generations. 

To conclude, philanthropy and volunteerism are, and will continue to be, essential and positive forces in 
achieving the mission of the National Park Service. These forces will grow in scale and impact if 
Americans are asked to share in the vision for our national parks, if they are given respect for their 
views and involvement, if they are provided with clear and expeditious ways to contribute, if they know 
that their contributions will be effectively stewarded by the National Park Service, and if they are treated 
with sincere appreciation as they donate time and resources. 

Our continued momentum will be greatest when leveraged from a firm foundation of federal funding, 
national park professionalism, and effective nonprofit partners, well aligned to the Park Service mission. 
Upon that foundation, we can and will achieve the margin of excellence so essential for our national 
parks, which collectively represent that very best of America’s scenic, natural and historical treasures. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify today. I’d be glad to answer any questions that you 
have. 
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Mr. SouDER. Thank you. Have I been mispronouncing your name 
Ms. Kwok? 

Ms. Kwok. No, I think you’ve got it right, it’s Daphne Kwok. 

Mr. SoUDER. OK, thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DAPHNE KWOK 

Ms. Kwok. Good evening, Mr. Chairman. I’m Daphne Kwok. I’m 
executive director of the Angel Island Immigration Station Founda- 
tion, and we are a nonprofit organization committed to the preser- 
vation of the Immigration Station as a place that honors the com- 
plex and rich cultural heritage of Pacific Coast immigrants and 
their descendants. I have recently relocated to San Francisco from 
Washington, DC to accept this unique opportunity to be a part of 
American history. 

Thank you. Chairman Souder, for the opportunity to describe for 
the record the strong partnership that the Angel Island Immigra- 
tion Station Foundation has with the National Park Service and 
the California State Parks in telling the story of the “Ellis Island 
of the West.” Angel Island Immigration Station is the “bookend” to 
Ellis Island, telling another chapter of immigrant roots, part of the 
“peopling of America.” We want to thank you especially for your 
support on H.R. 606, the Angel Island Immigration and Restoration 
Act. 

Since we last testified before your subcommittee in 2004, much 
has happened and I’d like to submit for the record the more de- 
tailed description. 

Most Americans known the story of Ellis Island, which processed 
millions of immigrants crossing the Atlantic, but the story of Angel 
Island remains virtually unknown. And we are very pleased that 
tomorrow we’ll be able to have the opportunity to show you the Im- 
migration Station. 

It has been 50 years since Angel Island Immigration Station was 
actively used. Since then a lot of our treasures there which are de- 
picted in these photos here to the left have been able to protect 
these historical treasures. The Angel Island Immigration Station 
Foundation has worked tirelessly to raise awareness and dollars to 
preserve this site and its history. Our goal, in partnership with 
California State Parks and the National Park Service, is to create 
a world-class visitor and genealogical research center to ensure 
that the story of the Pacific Coast immigration can be told for gen- 
erations to come. 

Over the past few years, Angel Island Immigration Station Foun- 
dation and its preservation partners, CPS and NPS, have con- 
ducted historic preservation studies with approximately half a mil- 
lion in funds raised from private. State and Federal sources. The 
California Park Service and Angel Island Immigration Station 
Foundation have jointly completed a master plan for the site call- 
ing for restoration for the historic Immigration Station in three 
phrases. The first phase of the restoration efforts is being funded 
by $15 million in California State bonds and a half a million 
through the Save America’s Treasures grant. The core project over- 
all is expected to cost about $50 million. 

Like Ellis Island, Angel Island Immigration Station’s history and 
legacy is important to all Americans, not just Californians. Nearly 
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$18.5 million of State funds have been raised to date to support the 
preservation project. The addition of Federal dollars serves to en- 
dorse the national importance of Angel Island Immigration Sta- 
tion’s history. And in particular, we hope to be able to receive the 
$15 million soon through the Congress to really help with the hos- 
pital building which is rapidly deteriorating. And with each passing 
of each winter, the structure faces an uncertain survival. So fund- 
ing for the hospital building, in particular, is extremely timely. 

The rare and complementary partnership between the Angel Is- 
land Immigration Station Foundation, the National Park Service 
and California State Parks has been most beneficial in pooling our 
collective resources toward a common goal. Our small staff and 
board of directors work diligently as stewards of the Immigration 
Stationsite and history by maintaining and building our relation- 
ships to the broader community: schools, the press, advocating for 
legislation, fundraising in the corporate and private sectors. 

Through our partnership with CPS, we successfully submitted a 
proposal to the California Cultural and Historical Endowment, 
which resulted in a $3 million grant for the hospital preservation 
and construction. When a $60,000 obstacle in the Form A required 
California Environmental Quality Act study stood in the way be- 
fore the $3 million grant could be accessed, CPS Director Ruth 
Coleman cleared the way by providing the needed funds for the 
study. We plan to submit a second proposal for an additional $3 
million to the California Cultural and Historical Endowment in 
January. 

The Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation has been in- 
vited by the California Cultural and Historical Endowment in Jan- 
uary. The Immigration Station Foundation has been invited by the 
California Park Service to participate next week in the interview 
process for a new Angel Island Superintendent. Being a part of the 
hiring process underscores the importance of the partnership. 

In a fundraising update, we are continuing to seek support of the 
restoration efforts. We will, as I mentioned earlier, submit another 
request for another $3 million from California State. We have also 
hired Signature Philanthropy to raise funds for this effort as well. 
So we are currently putting together a national board. We are cur- 
rently also developing a marketing and public relations committee 
to help us with the branding of Immigration Station for our fund- 
raising campaign and we’ve been in discussion with a number of 
Fortune 500 companies about their interest in supporting Immigra- 
tion Station. 

The enduring value of Angel Island Immigration Station lies in 
the lessons that its past can teach us about our present and our 
future. Immigration is a national story. 

The restoration of Angel Island Immigration Station is a prime 
example of how everyday Americans can work together with pri- 
vate, State and Federal partners to preserve an important, yet lit- 
tle known chapter of our national story. Collaboration is the only 
way to make this a reality. We need a West Coast counterpart to 
Ellis Island to reflect a uniquely American, yet universal story of 
immigration. 

Thank you for your understanding of the importance of this 
project. Your support for this unique opportunity for creative, inno- 
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vative, three-way partnership with Angel Island Immigration Sta- 
tion Foundation, California State Parks, and National Park Service 
is critical to our ability to restore and preserve Angel Island Immi- 
gration Station. In doing so, generations can appreciate this site, 
a symbol of the perseverance of the immigrant spirit and the diver- 
sity of this great Nation. 

Thank you very much for letting us participate in today’s hear- 
ing. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kwok follows:] 
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Testimony of 

Daphne Kwok, Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation 
Before the United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Government Reform 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 
and Human Resources 

National Parks of California 
Oversight Hearing 

Monday, November 28, 2005 
San Francisco, California 


Introduction 


I am Daphne Kwok, Executive Director of the Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation, a 
non-profit organization committed to the preservation of the Immigration Station, as a place that honors 
the complex and rich cultural heritage of Pacific Coast immigrants and their descendants. I have 
recently relocated to San Francisco from Washington, DC to accept this unique opportunity to be a part 
of American history. 

Thank you. Chairman Souder for the opportunity to describe in the record 
the strong partnership that the Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation (AIISF) has with the 
National Park Service (NPS) and the California State Parks (CSP) in telling the story of the “Ellis Island 
of the West.” Angel Island Immigration Station is the “bookend” to Ellis Island, telling another chapter 
of immigrant roots, part of the “peopling of America.” We are particularly thankfiil to you for your 
leadership in the recent passage of H.R. 606, the Angel Island Immigration and Restoration Act and that 
is expected to be signed shortly by the President. As you know, this legislation will authorize up to $15 
million in federal funding to preserve and restore this national treasure. 

Since we testified before your Subcommittee in 2004, much has happened and we are happy 
to give you an update on our progress. We are delighted that you are holding this hearing in San 
Francisco so you can see first hand the Immigration Station, and the importance of restoring and 
preserving it. 

Most Americans know the story of Ellis Island, which processed millions of immigrants 
crossing the Atlantic, but the story of Angel Island remains virtually unknown. Angel Island was also 
federal facility enforcing federal immigration policy. Located in the middle of San Francisco Bay, 
within the footprint of the Golden Gate National Recreation Area (GGNRA), Angel Island Immigration 
Station was routinely the first stop for most immigrants crossing the Pacific Ocean. Between 1910 and 
1940, it is estimated that Angel Island Immigration Station processed paperwork for a million people; 
immigrants from around the world including Chinese, Japanese, South Asian, Korean, Filipino, Mexican 
and Russian immigrants got their first taste of the United States at Angel Island. 

Preserving the Legacy 
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It has been 50 years since the Angel Island Immigration Station was actively used. The 
buildings and the poems carved on the walls of the detention barracks have deteriorated due to time and 
the elements. To protect these historical treasures, AIISF has worked tirelessly to raise awareness and 
dollars to preserve the site and its history. Our goal, in partnership with California State Parks and the 
National Park Service, is to create a world-class visitor and genealogical research center to ensure that 
the story of Pacific Coast immigration can be told for generations to come, a West Coast bookend to the 
Ellis Island Immigration Museum. AIISFs achievements include; 


• Designation of the site as a National Historic Landmark in 1997, and one of “America’s 1 1 Most 
Endangered Historic Places” in 1999 

• In 1998, Senator Daniel Akaka proposed and Congress approved $100,000 to conduct a study to 
determine the feasibility and desirability of preserving and interpreting sites within the Golden Gate 

National Recreational Area (GGNRA) that relate to immigration and the peopling of the 
nation, which included Angel Island Immigration Station. 

• Placement of a $400,000 earmark in the California state budget in 1999 and $15 million in 
California bond funds for the restoration into Prop. 12 in 2000 

• Receiving $500,000 from the Department of the Interior from its special Save America’s Treasures 
program for the preservation of the Chinese poems carved into the barracks walls 

• $3 million funding from the California Cultural and Historical Endowment (CCHE) to begin Phase 2 
of the Station ’ s reconstruction — ^the renovation and preservation of the historic Hospital into a 
museum, interpretative center, library, assembly and research center 

• Preparing for a national capital campaign aimed at individual, corporate, private foundation giving 
to supplement governmental funds towards the preservation of the Immigration Station in 2005. 
AIISF has retained the expertise of Signature Philanthropy, which raised funds for the restoration of 
Ellis Island, for this effort. 

• In 2004-2005, we testified at three hearing on Capitol Hill including your Subcommittee, the House 
Resources Subcommittee on National Park and the Senate Energy and Resources Subcommittee on 
National Parks. 

• On November 16, 2005, the Congress passed H.R. 606, the Angel Island Immigration Restoration 
and Preservation Act, which is expected to be signed by the President soon. This legislation 
authorizes up to $15 million to be appropriated for the restoration and preservation effort. 

Over the past few years, AIISF and its preservation partners CPS and NPS, have conducted 
historic preservation studies with approximately $500,000 in funds raised from private, state and federal 
sources. CPS and AIISF have jointly completed a master plan for the site, calling for restoration for the 
historic Immigration Station in three phases. The first phase of the restoration efforts is being funded by 
$15 million in California state bond funds and a $500,000 Save America's Treasures grant. The core 
project is expected to cost $50 million. 

Federal Role 


Like Ellis Island, Angel Island Immigration Station's history and legacy is important to all 
Americans, not just Californians. Nearly $18.5 million of state funds have been raised to date to support 
the preservation project. The addition of federal dollars serves to endorse the national importance of 
Angel Island Immigration Station's history, one which differs significantly from Ellis Island, yet offers 
equally important and inspiring lessons. The Immigration Station was built to enforce federal laws and 
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was operated by a federal agency throughout its period of significance. The Angel Island was the place 
where on the ground level, officials interpreted and implemented immigration practices that affected not 
just individual people but also other governments’ policies. 

Just as Ellis Island immigrants arriving from across the Atlantic Ocean profoundly changed 
our country, so loo did Angel Island immigrants who crossed the Pacific. Angel Island immigrants 
played a vital role in the development of the American West, and the peopling and prosperity of our 
nation. Asian immigrants were pioneers in the agricultural and fishing industries of the West. They 
reclaimed the Sacramento and San Joaquin deltas by constmcting networks of irrigation canals and 
constracting miles of dikes and ditches. In doing so, they played a lead role in transforming California 
into the 

nation's leading agricultural state. These immigrants and their descendants helped create the vibrant 
palette of ethnic cultures that first painted the American West and whose impact is now felt throughout 
the nation. 

The eloquent and heartfelt poems carved on the walls of the Detention Barracks serve as a 
physical touchstone and testimony of the experiences of immigrants who crossed the Pacific Ocean. 

The poems, along with the transcripts of their interrogations are stored at the National Archives and 
Records Administration (NARA) in San Bruno, California, provide firsthand documentation of the 
immigrants’ experiences. 

Immigration Station's Hospital building will serve a family history/genealogy center for digital 
access of NARA’ s immigration records and will house additional exhibitions and programs exploring 
Pacific Coast Immigration. Unfortunately, the hospital building is deteriorating rapidly and with each 
winter the stmcture faces an uncertain survival. Funding, in a timely manner, is desperately required to 
prevent further deterioration and to stabilize and restore the building. With your leadership, we hope to 
obtain federal appropriations next year to help save the hospital building. 

Unique Relationship 

The rare and complementary partnership between AIISF, the National Park Service and 
California State Parks has been most beneficial in pooling our collective resources toward a common 
goal. AlISF's small staff and board of directors work diligently as stewards of the Immigration Station 
site and history by maintaining and building our relationships to the broader community; schools, the 
press, advocating for legislation, fundraising in the corporate and private sectors. 

Through our partnership with CPS, we successfully submitted a proposal to the California 
Cultural and Historical Endowment (CCHE), which resulted in a $3 million grant for the hospital 
preservation and constraction. When a $60,000 obstacle in the form a required California 
Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) study stood in the way before the $3 million grant could be 
accessed, CPS Director Ruth Coleman cleared the way by providing the needed funds for the study. We 
plan to submit a second proposal for an additional $3 million to CCHE in January. 

AIISF has been invited by CPS to participate in the interview process for a new Angel Island 
superintendent. Being a part of the hiring process underscores the importance of the partnership. 

Current Status of the Immigration Station 
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In mid- August 2005, major construction for the restoration of immigration station’s barracks 
and construction of the footprint of the administration building began utilizing California state bond 
funds. 


A day before the site was closed for construction work, AIISF co-sponsored a Community 
Picnic with CSP and the Angel Island Association at the Immigration Station. Over 300 persons, many 
whom were descendents, toured the barracks one last time, and attended film screenings and readings by 
children’s book authors before the preservation work started. 

AIISF is working to bring the Angel Island story to national attention through media exposure. 
Recent in-depth articles about the Immigration Station restoration project have appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the Sacramento Bee, Associated Press, and Voice of America among some of the 
major press. 

Fundraising Update 

AIISF is continuing to seek support of the restoration efforts. We plan to submit a second 
grant application to CCHE for the maximum amount of $3 million to continue our work. The 
application is due on January 3 with awards announced in July 2006. 

AIISF has hired Signature Philanthropy who raised the funds for the Statue of Liberty/Ellis 
Island restoration to consult with us. We are currently putting together a diverse National Board of 
Directors that will have geographic and ethnic representation and will be responsible for major 
fundraising. Signature Philanthropy is working with us to develop a corporate outreach strategy as well. 
In the works is a Marketing/Public Relations Committee that will assist us in branding the Immigration 
Station for our fundraising campaign. We have already been in discussion with a number of Fortune 
500 companies about their interest in supporting the Immigration Station. 

Building the Future 

The enduring value of Angel Island Immigration Station lies in the lessons that its past can 
teach us about our present and our future. Immigration is a national story, one, which gets to the very 
heart of the American identity - "Who is an American?" and "Who is included or excluded and how 
has that changed over time?" While Angel Island Immigration Station represents a difficult chapter in 
our national history, it is ultimately, a story of the triumph and the perseverance of immigrants who 
endured and established new lives in this country. Angel Island and Ellis Island serve as bookends, not 
only in geography, but also in meaning and experience. 

The restoration of Angel Island Immigration Station is a prime example of how everyday 
Americans can work together with private. State and Federal partners to preserve an important, yet little 
known chapter of our national story. Collaboration is the only way to make this a reality. We need a 
West Coast counterpart to Ellis Island to reflect a uniquely American, yet universal story of 
immigration. 

Thank you for your understanding of the importance of this project. 

Your support for the three-way partnership with the Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation, 
California State Parks and National Park Service is critical to our ability to restore and preserve Angel 
Island Immigration Station. In doing so, generations can 

appreciate this site, a symbol of the perseverance of the immigrant spirit and the diversity of this great 
nation. 
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Photographs of Angel Island Immigration Station 



Angei Island Immigration Station 

Historic photo courtesy California State Parks 



Immigrants arriving at Angel Island 
Historic photo courtesy California State Parks 
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Administration Building, Angel Island Immigraiion Station 
Historic photo courtesy California State Parks 



at the Registry Desk, Angel Island Immigration Station, c. 
1916, Historic photo courtesy California State Parks 
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Medical inspections at Angei isiand immigration Station 
Historic photo courtesy National Archives 
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Detention Barracks Interior 

Historic photo courtesy of California State Parks 



Interrogation at Angel Island Immigration Station 
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Historic photo courtesy National Archives and Records Administration, College Park, MD 



Hospital Building at Angel Island immigration Station 
Historic photo courtesy California State Parks 



Poetry at Angel Island Immigration Station 
Contemporary photo by Chris Huie 
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Detention Barracks at Angel Island Immigration Station Foundation 
Contemporary photo courtesy Surrey Blackburn 
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Mr. SOUDER. Thank you and everybody’s full statements will be 
inserted into the record and if there are additional materials, if you 
want to get it to us, for the record. 

Let me kind of start off with the micro and I’ll move to the 
macro, if I can do it that way. On Angel Island, do you know dur- 
ing its years of operation were the bulk of Asian immigrants, did 
they come through Angel Island? Was it for the whole region? 

Ms. Kwok. Between 1910 and 1940, 1 million immigrants came 
through Immigration Station and out of that about 175,000 were 
Chinese, about 60,000 were Japanese. There were South Asians, 
Filipinos, Koreans and in smaller numbers Russians, individuals 
from Australia, as well as Mexico as well, but still the bulk were 
Asian. 

Mr. SoUDER. And so if anybody wanted to come in legally, they 
had to come through that point or were there other stations? 

Ms. Kwok. If they were coming in through the Pacific. 

Mr. SouDER. So it was a Pacific point. 

Ms. Kwok. It was a Pacific entryway. 

Mr. SouDER. So in that sense, it was, in fact, like Ellis Island. 

Ms. Kwok. That’s right. 

Mr. SouDER. It was also used for detention and other types of op- 
erations, particularly in the Asian-American community, is there 
an awareness of Angel Island today? Is it high? Is it low? Is it neg- 
ative? Is it positive? 

Ms. Kwok. I would answer that in several ways. Especially here 
in San Francisco, there’s a lot more awareness because it is here. 
I am from the East Coast and I have to say that most of my col- 
leagues and friends from the East Coast and throughout the rest 
of the country don’t particularly know about the Angel Island story. 
And that’s why we feel it’s very, very important and timely right 
now to really make this a national story since it is a national story 
and to be really able to educate, not only Asian-Americans, but the 
broader public about the importance of the Immigration Station. 

But here in San Francisco it is known, especially among the Chi- 
nese community. It, unfortunately, is a very negative story because 
of the detention of the Chinese and so what’s one of the sad parts 
of the story is that those that were detained there and their de- 
scendants, many of them don’t even want to talk about their expe- 
rience. And so for us, we’re trying to have to educate them about 
how important it is to really learn about the story for those that 
are still living and there are not many left. 

Mr. SoUDER. How much of — still leaning toward public support 
do you think that is? 

Ms. Kwok. That the Chinese 

Mr. SoUDER. Yes, in the Chinese community. 

Ms. Kwok. I think right now for the second generation, the 
younger generation, they’re extremely interested now about their 
heritage, about where they came from, about their immigrant past 
and so forth. A lot of them are very much interested in their family 
trees and so now they are starting to ask the questions. There are 
a lot of other organizations, community organizations that are talk- 
ing about the family trees and so forth. The younger generation, 
now, there’s a real interest in learning more about Angel Island, 
the history there, and especially those that came through there. 
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Mr. SouDER. Was material saved, like at Ellis Island, just to 
have the potential to do the family tree? 

Ms. Kwok. I think as we get the word out within the Asian- 
American community, very much so. The Asian-American Studies 
Programs throughout the country have really galvanized and edu- 
cated and increased the awareness of this next generation of Asian- 
Americans. They’re extremely interested about Asian-American his- 
tory. 

Mr. SoUDER. But there’s not a repository of documents that are 
remaining, like at Ellis Island? 

Ms. Kwok. At the site? 

Mr. SoUDER. Or in a general archives somewhere. It might not 
be at the site any more. 

Ms. Kwok. There are some materials at the site, but some of the 
items are also being housed in Sacramento, but all the paperwork, 
the archives of the paperwork, immigration papers are actually at 
the National Archives in San Bruno. 

Mr. SouDER. Are there other — and pardon my ignorance on 
this — are there other sites that would even approach the signifi- 
cance of this in the Asian-American community? 

Ms. Kwok. The only real other significant historical sites would 
be the internment camps. But as a major point of entry on immi- 
gration, there’s no other major point. 

Mr. SouDER. In looking at gaps, I had a Peopling of America bill 
that’s kind of stopped right now, but as we look at not only the im- 
migration question, but as we look at broadening the base of the 
National Park Service as well as State parks and look at Hispanic- 
Americans, that’s clearly going to be another category, but in 
Asian-Americans, part of the reason I back this is it’s an increasing 
part of population and this, to me, appears to be about the only 
thing out there that’s of real potential national significance. 

Ms. Kwok. That’s right. It really is the only site that there is. 
And so that’s why for us we really feel the urgency of propelling 
this history forward to really educating the community nationwide 
about it and really to raise the funds as soon as possible to pre- 
serve what’s left there as well. 

Mr. SouDER. Mr. Jackson, when you look at a park like Angel 
Island which — it seems to me we’re going to have a little of the 
kind of debate that occurred at Alcatraz, particularly as increasing 
national interest comes because as I understand it, in reading 
about Alcatraz, a lot of it was is it going to be interpreted as a pris- 
on or is it going to be interpreted as a natural resource, beautiful 
vistas, should be more like a park where people can come out and 
picnic. There are other uses of that island as well before and after 
the prison, so to speak, particularly before. But its national mem- 
ory and significance and its uniqueness was the prison. 

Here, what you have inside this island, to some degree has never 
really been publicized and to some degree people have been kind 
of ashamed of the history of what happened, not only with the Chi- 
nese, but the Japanese in World War II and others. Yet, it is com- 
pelling when you look at the national significance of this island and 
what’s likely to be an exponentially increasing Asian-American 
population in the United States. How do you see management of 
that mission? Do you think this site will be dominated and lead the 
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primary interpretation in dollars being with the immigration sta- 
tion in that or how do you see it in park management this is going 
to evolve? 

Mr. Jackson. We continue to work closely with the foundation 
and obviously their interest is in interpreting that period, but the 
island is 750 acres. It offers magnificent vistas. It has a trail sys- 
tem associated with it. There is another side of the island where 
there are barracks. There are a myriad of stories that have to be 
interpreted and told and we would like to do all of those in concert 
with our partners of the Foundation — we also have an active con- 
cession there that leads tours. We have a volunteer program. This 
is a popular place for school groups to come to and we try and tell 
all of the stories there. 

We’re challenged on this by our resources and by time. And to 
the extent that we put significant dollars in, I mean, one of the 
things about Angel Island, that shouldn’t be lost of you tomorrow, 
is I talked about it having the greatest collection of post civil-war 
buildings, on the coast here in the Western United States. And so 
we have significant deferred maintenance issues at Angel Island. 
So there are some things that we won’t be telling stories about be- 
cause we can’t either get into the buildings or we can’t prepare 
them in a safe manner for people to see them. 

Mr. SouDER. Are the bulk of these buildings related to the immi- 
gration or to a fort that was there? 

Mr. Jackson. They’re all across the board. We’re getting a sig- 
nificant effort of improving those buildings associated with the im- 
migration story, the hospital, the barracks. I have a feeling that — 
and we’re looking at this in phases and I have a feeling. I’m hope- 
ful, optimistic, that we’ll be able to get a good portion of those 
buildings funded to a point where we can tell a pretty compelling 
story, a complete story. There seems to be enough interest in that. 

Mr. SoUDER. It’s kind of fascinating, because from the first time 
I read about this and focused on it a little bit in the National Parks 
Committee in hearings, it just seems to me that the contrast with 
the overwhelming awareness of Ellis Island, that it’s not under- 
stood or appreciated and it’s hard for me to sort out why that is 
true. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I think that gets into 

Mr. SouDER. Because Ellis Island wasn’t always pretty either. In 
other words, the stories there that you hear the romantic and the 
Statue of Liberty, but it wasn’t always a pretty picture either in 
any immigration — we probably won’t be doing one of these in the 
Southwest border. I think that’s really safe to say. 

Mr. Jackson. I think it’s a function of the East part of the 
United States is just older and richer in history and was more fully 
developed and those stories were richer and resonated and as peo- 
ple migrated and moved out to the West, I think the attention has 
begun to shift out here and this is one of those stories that just 
didn’t get a lot of widespread attention, but that’s because of the 
difficult subject matter. We just really get into a lot of issues there. 
Probably in the last 20, 30, 40 years it has been kind of sexy for 
this country to begin to explore what happened to people of minor- 
ity persuasion. So I can’t explain why that is. 
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I do think that the story will become — I do think the story has 
gotten a lot of traction. It’s got a tremendous amount of publicity. 
As you have indicated, I think it will only continue to grow in 
terms of the interest and the fascination and people’s desire to get 
out there and want to see it. 

Mr. SouDER. Is the State park system also looking at sites of sig- 
nificance to Hispanic, particularly Mexican-Americans? I’m not 
sure what that would be. Historic to that just meant missions, 
which is the kind of historic attempt of Spain and Mexico. What 
other reach-out things — one of the most fascinating things for me 
to watch when we talk about how do we expand the vision of the 
Park Service and how our parks are going to respond to new urban 
populations. When I went to San Antonio Missions, I think their 
official visitation is — I forget what it is, but it’s not big to see the 
missions. They’re beautiful missions. They’re kept up. Yet, when 
you go there, you realize that I think their official report is like 
$1.1 million of which maybe 200,000 people go into missions and 
900,000 are picnicking because it’s some of the only green space in 
San Antonio. 

And so one of their challenges is the people who are using park 
don’t want to use the park the way the people running the park 
want to use the park, that they’re trying to decide whether to put 
more parking lots in because people just pull up on the grass and 
start to picnic. Now some of them are going to drift over and see 
the missions and ask about the history, but some of our challenge 
is that at the State and local park level, there’s just a shortage of 
green space and places to picnic and other types of things. 

And I’m wondering, how do you and the State park system view 
this with city parks and Federal parks? Because now we’re going 
to meet this urban demand, particularly in the minority popu- 
lations who, generally speaking, aren’t going to go to wilderness 
parks. 

Mr. Jackson. A couple of responses. In terms of Hispanic parks, 
we’re trying to do some outreach to that segment of the population. 
We do have Pio Pico State Historic Park which is down in Los An- 
geles area, actually in East L.A. Pio Pico was the first Governor of 
Mexico California. He was actually a Mexican of black descent. Pico 
Boulevard in Los Angeles, if you’re familiar with L.A., was named 
after Pio Pico. 

There’s a Pico House at a place called El Pueblo which is the 
original founding for Los Angeles. And we used to, California State 
Parks used to own El Pueblo, also known as Alvaro Street. We ac- 
tually in the 1990’s when we were going through difficult budget 
times, we sold that or gave that to the city of Los Angeles to oper- 
ate, but we do have Pio Pico. We are actually in partnership again 
with the National Park Service as a condition of one of our MOUs 
with them to explore opportunities for interpreting and telling the 
story of Cesar Chavez, the great labor leader of the Farm Workers 
Movement back in the 1970’s and 1980’s and both the national 
parks and State parks are looking at a way of memorializing his 
life as a way of reaching out and telling a story to Hispanics and 
Latinos. 

We just recently as a part of the — and I’m probably missing out 
on some other aspects of our system. We’re going through the 
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whole kind of embracement of our Old Towns, like down in Old 
Town San Diego which are areas that were first established by 
Mexicans and so in doing that, we’re trying to be much more faith- 
ful in terms of interpreting the historic period that those towns 
were found around and try to be a little more faithful to telling an 
accurate story of those cultures down there. 

We just passed the two largest bonds in the history of the State, 
principally for acquisition and a segment of that is taken off of the 
top to go to local cities and counties, purchase parkland in the 
State and so each time a bond act is passed, a significant portion 
of that goes to trying to address local park and recreation needs. 
Along the lines of trying to make State parks more relevant, we 
spent somewhere close to $80 million of our bond acts. Prop. 12 , 
the 2000 bond to purchase 40 acres in the heart of downtown Los 
Angeles, principally a low-income area, a place where the availabil- 
ity of open space is like less than an acre per 1,000 or whatever 
that number is. 

And if you go over to the west side of town it’s closer to 8 acres 
per 1,000. And so in trying to address that and in trying to get the 
parks closer to the people, we purchased 40 acres there. We pur- 
chased 40 acres in a place called Baldwin Hills, which is down in 
urban Los Angeles. We’re developing our first urban parks in both 
of those areas in order to try and reach out to those communities. 

The park where we developed in the area called the “Cornfield,” 
which is right in the heart of downtown, you can see the downtown 
skyline from the park, that park will be a State historic park and 
will tell the stories of all of the peoples that crossed that site and 
really was kind of an entry point. It’s right down the street from 
El Pueblo. It’s kind of an entry point for a lot of Angelinos and a 
lot of people that came to Los Angeles looking for a better life. And 
so we’ll be telling a number of stories there. 

Mr. SouDER. For our record and following up with Jim, and if 
you can followup and get some material on the bond, how you sold 
the bond issue, what some of the arguments you made, what were 
some of the opposition said about the bond? I think that would be 
very instructive to have in our record as we look at how we should 
move forward in the Park Service and then also, if you have any 
written materials on the urban park question that you just out- 
lined, particularly in Los Angeles. That was very interesting. 

Mr. Moore, in your — first, let me, in the conservancy question, to 
try to separate, other than the Presidio, would your organization 
be the primary fundraising group to support the Golden Gate 
Recreation Area? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, we are. 

Mr. SouDER. Are there other funds that do that like Yosemite 
Fund or do you function 

Mr. Moore. There are other nonprofit partners providing pro- 
grams that will raise money for capital improvements in their oper- 
ating budgets, but we are the sole supporting organization directly 
to the National Park Service. 

Mr. SouDER. So would you be, in some ways, more like the 
Friends that operate the stores or are you an umbrella organiza- 
tion? 
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Mr. Moore. We’re both. We serve the role of a Friends Organiza- 
tion like the Yosemite Funding Yosemite, which is philanthropic in 
nature and we serve the role of a cooperating association providing 
visitor services in terms of interpretive materials and park book- 
stores to support the park mission. 

Mr. SouDER. So there was something on Sutro Baths and when 
there was work on that and do you work, do you raise money for 
a particular project like that to supplement? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, we do. We raise money for park projects, par- 
ticularly those that have a bold public vision and a compelling pub- 
lic impact and we also support volunteers in the park and many 
different volunteer programs such as the native plant nurseries or 
a site stewardship program. 

Mr. SoUDER. Now I wanted to explore in some of your principles, 
a couple of points. Do you believe if — and I’m setting up for discus- 
sion with Mr. Sykes. One of our challenges is that as we look at 
the budget and say OK, everybody’s health costs and pension costs 
are way off. There’s no 3 percent growth anywhere. If you find it, 
please let me know because we’d like to implement it. That the 
Homeland Security costs ideally, particularly at Golden Gate would 
be much higher than other parks and I believe they should be more 
isolated, particularly when they are national icons that demand 
huge dollar questions. 

The drug question is very difficult. I’m on the primary committee 
on narcotics. It is a big debate how much of that you want to have 
inside the Park Service, how much you want to have drug agents 
running around in the Park Service and which way do we want to 
do that and how do we do that funding because, clearly, we’re driv- 
ing them with meth labs. 

All you have to do is track the meth labs in the United States, 
find a national forest and it’s going to spill into the parks. It’s clear 
the borders, we have huge problems at Oregon Pipe and anywhere 
along any border. 

But some of those may come and go. Homeland Security and the 
narcotics. The pension question and the health question are not 
going to come and go. They’re going get greater, not less. How 
many rangers we put in what types of things, how much we put 
in visitor centers, if we froze the Park Service, which we’re not 
going to do, in other words, I think Mr. O’Neill said it correctly; 
it’s basically a political system and politicians will continue to add 
things. 

My friend, Jim Ridenour, is going to testify at the Indiana hear- 
ing. He was one of the leading opponents of park barreling which, 
of course, started in the first four and is not likely to end. Further- 
more, he created heritage areas, partly to get around what he 
called the lowering of the standards of the National Park Service, 
but what’s happened is east of the Mississippi, we don’t have all 
this huge public land, so what we decided is we like heritage areas. 

So now we’re backed up like 80 heritage areas that have passed 
Congress and another 100 that are introduced that haven’t gone 
through and I don’t see this trend changing. In other words, we’re 
either going to have heritage areas that are going to be recreation 
areas because what you have is a pent-up demand east of the Mis- 
sissippi to add to the National Park Service. 
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So the land responsibility and purchases, I mean one of what we 
get into in this kind of debate is at Paoli Battlefield, it came for- 
ward that a group of Sisters had decided to sell their land of the 
convent and the decision was we either had to buy the Paoli Battle- 
field which they were going to sell at a fraction of the cost of devel- 
oping it, or it was going to be developed. It becomes a zero sum 
game. 

Unless the Nature Conservancy steps in, we’re pretty well out of 
options. We maybe get easements sometimes to try to do it. The 
bottom line is that land is gone. Every time we do that and protect 
something, it basically doesn’t get added to the Park Service, it’s 
transfer funds. Something that was on the cycle or backlogged gets 
taken off. 

My opinion is even if we pass this intended act intact which I’m 
hopeful of, but not holding my breath completely that we’ll have 
that much annual money, that with the additions and the rising 
costs, we’re going to get squeezed. You’ve raised some challenging 
questions and I wanted to address some of those. 

If your donors were told that — I thought the Rockefeller quote 
that you had in your written statement but you didn’t say his 
name. The bright line between — things like employee housing units 
and roads and maintained infrastructure should be the function of 
the Federal Government and the goal of the support groups, like 
the National Park Foundation, was to do the connection between 
visitor and place, that kind of covers the extremes, but a lot of this 
is in the murky middle. 

If your donors felt that the Federal Government wasn’t going to 
provide the support, do you think they would have? They would 
rather have the Federal Government provide the support, but do 
you think that they would as an option to giving money, let it fall 
down? 

Mr. Moore. No. I think there is an issue in any marketplace of 
just the charitable capacity, the competing demands that people 
that are generous face about where to give funds. Our experience 
with national parks is that because donors see their value so clear- 
ly and many of them, particularly in our area, enjoy them so fre- 
quently, that they gravitate toward a responsibility of helping. 

A responsibility of helping is different than a responsibility of to- 
tally taking care. And we have not tried to direct them to a dif- 
ferent position because we believe, even if we tried to get them to 
a responsibility of totally taking care of that amount of charitable 
giving would be so big for the whole system that it would in some 
ways collapse in on itself 

There are institutions that are totally charitable, charity-driven, 
but they are completely nonprofit managed with their own board 
taking care of it, not Government entities. 

We’ve looked at schools. Public schools have fundraisings, sup- 
port groups. Public hospitals have fundraising support groups. 
Those models show that people are willing to contribute, but appro- 
priately, when there is some form of public foundation that is in 
place that they are adding value to as opposed to replacing a fun- 
damental public foundation. 

Mr. SouDER. Of course, the problem we face with the taxpayers 
is roughly the same thing. 
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Mr. Moore. Yes, it is. 

Mr. SouDER. In other words, they’re willing to buy Paoli Battle- 
field, but they don’t want to pay to keep it up. In trying to do a 
vision of how to capture the imagination, like Mission 66, this is 
a very tough tradeoff. How can you be visionary and how can you 
do maintenance? Everybody wants to pay for the new, but not the 
old. Everybody wants a new car, but not have to do the mainte- 
nance on their car. 

Clearly, the Federal Government has to bear the bulk of it in 
that thanks to NCPA, each year we’ve done additional, tried to get 
the funding boosted up some. We get some, quite frankly, national 
parks are one of the only discretionary agencies that’s consistently 
been fiat or increased funded as opposed to cut, that I just — I’m 
trying to sort through because on the Education Committee we’re 
facing the same thing. 

Like you say, the public schools are getting squeezed, extra cur- 
ricular arts programs, music programs, and I’m wondering where 
this line is and it’s a similar thing we just did in Katrina. Where 
is the line in Katrina? What’s the Federal Government versus the 
private sector and let me ask this question. With the Centennial 
Act, I believe at a minimum, what I’m hoping at a maximum, what 
we’d like to have is what doesn’t come from charitable is covered 
by the Federal Government. 

I’m not sure at the end of the day as quite frankly people under- 
stand what precisely that means in Congress and our escalating 
variable, that’s financially doable. It depends on the economy and 
how we’re coming. 

But at the very least. I’d like to see a match and that at a mini- 
mum standard, a match and then plus the budget, that it would 
be a match that’s additional, over and above a fixed amount to go 
up and whatever else we can get beyond that as part of a visionary 
kind of shot toward 2016. 

Do you believe that the donors that — you said a key word, you 
said they see it here in San Francisco and they’re willing to give 
to San Francisco. Will they feel that same giving if they see the 
National Park Service and will they give it if they thought the Fed- 
eral Government was going to match for the Park Service as a 
whole and what kind of vision would they have to see to be willing 
to do that? 

Mr. Moore. I think a match could be a strong set up, particu- 
larly if the vision showed that match produced something that was 
durable, that it wasn’t a fixed 3 years, but actually had some last- 
ing power and impact. 

Many of our donors give to the National Park Foundation. Many 
give to the National Park Foundation and then discover us and 
give to us. Many give to us first and then give to the entire system, 
so I believe that there are people who have come to love national 
parks in different ways, but if properly cultivated and engaged in 
their future, are clearly willing to donate, provided they see dura- 
bility to their gift. 

As one example, returning to your earlier question, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is one place where donors did step up to maintenance 
needs and that’s at Acadia National Park. One of the Friends 
Group there presented a program called Trails Forever. Now the 
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formula there was that if the Park Service could provide the re- 
sources to rehab and restore the trail system, the capital side, pri- 
vate philanthropy would develop an endowment to care for it in 
perpetuity, so that there are limited examples where if properly le- 
veraged and the donors properly cultivated, you can see different 
formulas that work. 

Mr. SOUDER. Do you think that if we tinkered with something 
like the Centennial Act, now we’re talking visionary than specific 
legislation because this committee doesn’t do legislation, but look- 
ing at how would we do this? If there was something that gave in- 
centive, because the orientation of this is how do we get a national 
parks vision and people giving charitable, giving to that and then 
the Federal Government putting in money, that had a component 
that was more regionalized, that if you did at national, you got 100 
percent match, but if you did regionally, you got a 25 , you get a 
tax deduction now. But you actually saw additional public funds go 
in, but at a lesser rate than if you gave at national. 

Do you think that would increase the total pool or would you be 
cherry picking off of the same donors? 

Mr. Moore. I think it has the possibility of increasing the total 
pool. Our experience has been that the philanthropic asset of our 
national park system is that people clearly see that it is here for 
future generations and they can see that their impact today is a 
gift to the future. 

Cultivating that story with people who have experienced national 
parks on their own, whether in a local park like this or many peo- 
ple here, of course, go to Yosemite or Grand Canyon or other 
places, there’s a real love and affection for the national park sys- 
tem. 

The Friends organizations and the Park Foundations are really 
at the early stages of tapping into that and incentives as you sug- 
gest I think could be quite powerful in helping the growth. 

Mr. SouDER. Mr. Sykes, I appreciate as always at these hearings 
the kind of the detail by park to show what exactly has happened, 
rather than just in theory when we’re looking at 37 percent reduc- 
tions and 50 percent reductions and really dramatic shifts. Some 
of that would occur naturally. 

We’re all getting squeezed in the budget, but this is not just a 
little, it’s a major squeeze in that it’s happening and most people 
don’t realize it’s happening because it’s been over a number of 
years and then the cumulative impact of these type of decisions has 
certainly had a big reduction in the number of rangers you see. 
That’s probably the most visible part of the changes, but for every- 
one you don’t see in front of you, that means there’s probably some- 
thing behind that’s changing as well. 

In looking at the Acadia example is a tremendous example of 
having an endowment and clearly Acadia, like to some degree San 
Francisco has the luxury and Ken Olson and his people have been 
extraordinary about tapping wealthy people who live on that island 
or visit that island to put that money in. But the endowment thing 
is really intriguing because normally you don’t see people willing 
to give to an endowment. 

How do you feel in working this region and having worked with 
Nature Conservancy, if we tinkered with this some, because I can 
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say to Republicans being able to sell an endowment idea related to 
certain projects has some sizzle to it. We toyed around with this, 
with the National Endowment for the Arts of rather than having 
the debates about whether Federal Government should regulate 
the arts and how much could you set aside certain types of pro- 
grams where you, in effect, fund an endowment that’s matched. 

In this case, the Park Service isn’t going to turn over control of 
the parks, but for certain additional projects, you might tinker with 
match increased percentage donations. I’m trying to brainstorm 
and I just wonder what your reaction to some of this kind of thing 
is. 

Mr. Sykes. I think as part of the National Parks Conservation 
Association, I would say we would welcome all ideas that have the 
benefit of creating an increased funding foundation for the parks, 
whether that comes through private philanthropy, through a match 
approach which I think is quite a good approach, actually. I think 
it will bring new donors to the table who are not there today or 
don’t have the ability to see themselves as philanthropists for a 
government agency. So I think things of that nature are things we 
would look at and be quite supportive conceptually and it’s hard 
given the magnitude of the challenge not to be very open minded 
and creative and somewhat aggressive about trying to generate 
good ideas that have a positive benefit. 

It’s easy to say we want to be a purist about this and we want 
it to be ideal and then work toward the ideal and end up with 
something in the mean time that isn’t very good. I think from our 
standpoint we probably would say we have to fight to fight every 
single year for funding through authorization and legislation, but 
we also have to do everything else we possibly can because there 
are other sources of funding that need to be potentially approached 
and brought to the table and if we can determine other ways of try- 
ing to attract that, that would be good. 

Mr. SouDER. The Nature Conservancy to some degree, other 
State and local trusts play a huge role in protecting land before the 
Park Service can often get that, yet it’s not very highlighted in 
many ways. 

Do you see, as somebody who is actually working both organiza- 
tions to some degree here, do you see a way to capitalize that as 
we go toward the 90th year and the 100th to look at how we work 
with this whole land acquisitions and easement question because 
what I’m sending underneath this is to get over the hump in the 
funding. Clearly, we have these huge shortages that we’ve been 
documenting in personnel. 

Clearly, there are research reductions, law enforcement pres- 
sures and the individual park rangers still rate highest in public 
esteem of any profession, at least in popularity. But I’m not sure 
that has enough, when we actually get down to the dollar tradeoffs 
and Members of Congress, enough sizzle to put us over the top like 
land acquisition does, like new visitor centers do, like hotels and 
restaurants at a park, but possibly combined with some of the sup- 
port groups that are providing some of those functions of whether 
it be easements near parks, the process of how we do inholdings 
and land acquisitions. 
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I’m trying to figure out where we could put some of that around 
it because basically our huge challenge is our infrastructure is fall- 
ing apart. But that’s, as a politician, me going out there and trying 
to sell my district that the infrastructure is falling apart in Califor- 
nia when I don’t have many — I have zero Federal lands in my Dis- 
trict — is not the easiest sell. Maybe for Yosemite, but Vallen Is- 
lands is not on their top 10 list. That’s the realistic political prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Sykes. Yes. There are sort of two issues here. One is that 
there’s always the ability in some local areas to generate a lot of 
local political support and financial support. Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area and the Conservancy’s work are examples of that. 
There are countless units of the national park system that don’t 
have the opportunity to generate the significant sort of funding and 
support locally because they’re in desolate regions or they’re in 
places that don’t have urban centers nearby. And yet they have tre- 
mendous resource benefits and attributes that make them treas- 
ures in the same way that this Golden Gate area is. 

So the idea is how do you match the need for a system-wide con- 
cept and approach here which is valid and generally accepted by 
people? 

Wearing my Nature Conservancy hat as opposed to my NPCA 
hat. I’d say that having some approach to planning that is gen- 
erally accepted is a very good foundation for that. The Nature Con- 
servancy has gone through a very rigorous process of identifying 
which places they believe need to be preserved because of the val- 
ues they represent from a biodiversity perspective and they have 
a very ambitious goal about how much they want to protect dif- 
ferent habitat types of land and earth populations around the 
world, not just in the United States. 

That approach, I think, has been very important in allowing 
them to manage the complexity of dealing with local areas and dif- 
ferent State interests, because they’ve got chapters in every State 
in the country and they’re trying to carry on global activities out- 
side of the country at the same time. 

So perhaps when you look at the national park system and some 
of the congressional challenges, being able to do some of this over- 
all planning, relying on a science foundation, what are we trying 
to do? You asked several good questions earlier with the first panel 
about the values of the national park system and in terms of pres- 
ervation of unique places, what are the overall objectives. 

It strikes me that you can build more of a national consensus if 
you’re able to say we have a national set of values that the na- 
tional park system is there to protect and enhance and that seems 
clear. There’s a scientific foundation for it and then use that to cre- 
ate more opportunities for local support in places that can sustain 
all the support. I think you’re going to have to have both concepts 
addressed at the same time. 

Mr. SouDER. The greatest explosion of wealth in the United 
States has been in the entertainment industry and in some degree 
service, but certainly Internet-related type, both of which have had 
the Internet boom and bust here in California, but clearly the en- 
tertainment wealth is huge. They seem to adopt all kinds of causes. 
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Do you think as somebody who represents this region, there’s a 
chance or how would we tap into it? 

I could think of several potential romantic hooks. One would be 
a wildlife subgroup where they adopt the preservation of at-risk 
species, endangered and at-risk. Another sub could be how we 
bring the cultural and natural resources through the education sys- 
tem in the United States, tapping into the National Park Service 
and you could have several channels of fundraising. 

California has the celebrities that would let you do that, and 
many of the assets which would let you do that and to capture 
that, because normally we think in kind of traditional kind of lanes 
of the Park Service, yet those are two that potentially have a lot 
of marketing sizzle to them. 

Do you think that those kind of things would play? Have you 
ever tried to tap into that industry to promote the supplement and 
expansion, assuming that this was tied with Government match 
type questions? 

Mr. Sykes. A couple of things there. First of all, entertainment 
and media and communications and technology perhaps those are 
all sort of in the same converged area. There’s been tremendous 
wealth created and it’s relatively youthful wealth creation. 

I know that the Moore Foundation, Gordon and Betty Moore 
Foundation which is based here in the Bay Area is a foundation 
that is made up of that kind of wealth. It comes out of the great 
success that Intel has had over the past 40 years. But that Founda- 
tion has an ambition to do things for the environment globally and 
that Foundation is making great strides in providing some support 
for things such as what we’re seeing in Golden Gate and in some 
of the national parks. 

We’re seeing them do work in Alaska with the Nature Conser- 
vancy, for example, but that is just the tip of the iceberg and I 
think a number of the sources and very significant wealth that will 
ultimately move toward some sort of philanthropic activity, have 
not yet been addressed and I think they generally overlook the na- 
tional park system because they make a simplistic assumption that 
the national park system has to be OK, after all, it’s already in 
stewardship provided by the Government. It’s the best of the best, 
we ought to be worrying about everything else. 

And I think the thing that we reveal here is national park sys- 
tem, maybe it is the best of the best, many people would say that, 
but it actually needs more support than anybody imagines it needs, 
so I think there is a great opportunity to connect the mission to 
this new source of wealth that frankly hasn’t attached itself to the 
cause as much as it should. 

Mr. SouDER. Because to me, part of the challenge is something 
from a business background and marketing background is that we 
have two things simultaneously occurring. What you documented 
in your testimony a gradually rising resources to meet exponen- 
tially rising costs which then result in reduction in services and 
more things being added and structures falling down because you 
can’t keep up with the demands of that which is basic operating 
type things. Then the second thing is is even in the glory days of 
the best funding years of the Park Service, you still were basically 
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not tapping in and part of my discussions even years ago were 
never taking advantage of the educational opportunities. 

In other words, the thought was you come to the park, you visit 
the park, you maintain the park in front of you, not take the park 
to the people. And that one of the marketing opportunities here is 
to come up with a vision that’s beyond, I know Dick Ring was try- 
ing to address some of this kind of stuff in the Park Service, but 
how you can take this down to the schools. I mean the kids coming 
up there are health conscious. They want to hike. They want to 
bike. They want to do this, they want to learn more about nature. 
How do we get that out because that has never been tapped, even 
when the money was flush in the Park Service. 

A second thing is that there has always been research going and 
the research is sometimes uncoordinated, sometimes it’s coordi- 
nated, but there is no better incubation lab in the United States 
for tracking frogs and toads. There’s some romance around grizzly 
bears and wolves, but it’s everything. If you wanted to study bees 
or flies or mosquitos, you’re going to find in our Park Service which 
is a whole pitch toward science and how you interrelate. 

As I go to schools all over, they’re getting ponds there and inter- 
relating and trying to do more hands on science and relate it to the 
math class and here we have the biggest labs in the whole United 
States with the most unique type things in our Park Service. To 
me, those are kind of visionary things that are different that might 
appeal to a group that hasn’t been connected. If they think it’s 
yeah, which is Mr. Moore’s point, if they think it’s yeah, we’re 
going to basically replace — we’re going to pay for the interpretive 
ranger or make sure the pothole gets out of the road or put a new 
visitor center in, that’s what they think the Federal Government 
does. But if we gave them new horizons and a new vision to supple- 
ment the National Park Service and ideally the State and local 
parks would pick up a similar type thing. 

But we’re looking at the National Park Service from the Federal 
level. How do we put some imagination into this? Otherwise, be- 
cause our attendance is quite frankly fiat and aging. It’s a chal- 
lenge. 

Mr. Sykes. I think there’s a great opportunity in that. We’re see- 
ing it in the Nature Conservancy, we see it in the National Parks 
Conservation Association when we do partnerships with people 
who want to do specific park partnerships which we do selectively. 
We found a tremendous amount of potential philanthropic donor 
enthusiasm for doing things in partnership with the parks, but I 
would reinforce everything Mr. Moore. 

Private donors expect the Government to be a ready partner 
which means they really expect the Government to take part of the 
responsibility and be consistent and be there over the long term be- 
cause I think most people in private philanthropy presume that 
they can create opportunities for new initiatives, but the initiatives 
then have to be responsively managed by the Government which is 
the long-term steward. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you all for your patience. Anything else any 
of you want to add on any of the various subjects? Well, thank you 
very much for participating in the hearing today and if you think 
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of other things you want to give us and we’ll he doing followup 
questions with each of you. 

I thank everyone for attending. The subcommittee stands ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 6:33 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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